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THE CENTRAL BANK SCHEME. 


HIS project has now enlisted in 
its support some of the ablest 
leaders of American financial 

opinion and is strongly advocated by 
the Comptroller of the Currency in his 
recent Annual Report to Congress. Af- 
ter presenting a number of reasons why 
a central bank would be the best solu- 
tion of our troublesome currency and 
banking problems, the Comptroller 
says: 

“Many plans have been suggested 
for the organization and control of a 
central Government bank. An essen- 
tial feature of it should be that it must 
be under Government control, so that 
it could never be monopolized or used 
by any man or set of men. 
be kept out of politics. * * * It 
would not be difficult to accomplish 
this end by having the control divided 
between certain directors elected by the 
shareholders and a certain number 
chosen by the Government.” 


We have not the truly childlike faith 
and simplicity of mind which the Comp- 
troller exhibits in the above passage. 
Such a bank as he proposes would be 
controlled either by the directors ap- 
pointed by the Government—in which 
case it would be a political bank—or it 
would be dominated by the other di- 
rectors and would become the repre- 
sentative of their interests. In fact, 
under any plan of organization that 
can be devised short of a revolution in 
our banking system, a central Govern- 
ment bank will inevitably fall into the 
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It should 


hands of ‘one or the other of the great 
financial groups which already have far 
too much power, and will be used in 
the promotion of their schemes at the 
expense of the people of the United 
States. 

The Comptroller also favors a cen- 
tral bank as a depository of the reserves 
of country banks. He thinks that if 
the reserves were so deposited they 
would be available when needed. But 
even a central bank could not put these 
reserves in a box and sit on them. It 
would have to lend them, and when 
they were called for by the country 
banks, there would be the same dis- 
turbance that we now experience. If 
the reserves were not loaned out by the 
central bank, they might just as well 
be kept on hand by the country bank 
itself. 

Again, the Comptroller says that a 
bank depositing its reserves with the 
central bank could feel sure that at any 
time, so long as it was solvent, it could 
go to the central bank and get any 
amount of cash needed on the notes of 
its customers, or other good security. 

We must caution the “country 
banks” against relying too much on 
this resource to help them out in time 
of need. They might be solvent, but 
if otherwise they did not conform to 
the high ideals of those in control of 
the central bank, they might feel less 
sure of getting any amount of cash af- 
ter they had tried to do so. 

On the other hand, if a bank holds, 
at all times, a sufficient reserve, it can 
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be sure of meeting all reasonable de- 
mands. And a bank that takes care to 
preserve its credit will hardly ever be 
subject to any other kind. If a panic 
should come, the only safe reliance is 
to be found in co-operation among all 
the banks, not by trusting to receive 
aid from some lordly institution dom- 
inated by selfish and possibly hostile 


interests. 


OME interesting speculations arise 
out of the suggestion for estab- 
lishing a central Government 

bank. Of course, such an institution 
being subject to the regulation of Con- 
gress, the complexion of its manage- 
ment will change from time to time. 

If the Republicans remain in power, 
Democratic promoters of enterprise 
may expect several lean years, and the 
Grand Old Party camps will drip fat- 
ness. Should Mr. Bryan ride into 


favor on the present wave of unrest, 
he may be expected to have the bank 


discourage loans to the “protected 
trusts,” of which he is the sworn and 
unrelenting enemy. If the Populists 
get control of the Government, shall 
we expect to see Tom Watson made 
president of the bank? And if he 
should be elected to this position, would 
he and his fellow directors make loans 
on the basis of the collateral offered 
by the applicant, or on the basis of his 
views respecting the initiative and ref- 
erendum? Or on the length and luxuri- 
ance of his whiskers? Under such an 
administration how would the “Stand- 
ard Oil crowd” and “the Morgan 
crowd” fare when they applied for 
loans? Would it not be the plain duty 
of the Populist management to destroy 
“Wall Street” by refusing all applica- 
tions for loans from Stock Exchange 
operators ? 

Or, on the other hand, if Mr. Rogers 
and his associates dominated the bank, 
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would they make loans to Mr. Lawson 
to carry on his speculative campaign 
where, according to announcement, the 
devil is to take the hindmost? 

Would the Prohibitionists, if they 
got control, refuse to make loans to the 
makers and dispensers of intoxicants? 

All these and many other interest- 
ing possibilities are likely to arise if 
Congress should ever sanction a cen- 
tral Government bank. 


F  Saecne-nene regulation of the 
note issues is also one of the 
advantages claimed for a cen- 
tral bank by the Comptroller of the 
Currency. He says on this point: 


“The central bank, if given the ex- 
clusive right to issue credit bank notes, 
as it should have, could regulate the is- 
sue of notes in accordance with the de- 
mand, which could be determined auto- 
matically and with precision, through 
its relations with the other banks of the 
country.” 

This statement may well be chal- 
lenged. The regulation of bank note 
issues can best be entrusted to the 
banker who deals at first hand with his 
customers, in the same manner that 
book-credit loans are regulated. No 
central bank can possibly perform that 
function so well as the “country bank- 
er” himself, and for reasons that seem 
too obvious to require enumeration. 

But then it is claimed that a central 
Government bank would be able to 
handle the public funds to much bet- 
ter advantage than the existing banks, 
and thus relieve the Treasury of a vex- 
ing problem. To this we can only re- 
ply that any Secretary of the Treasury 
who will consider just two things— 
convenience and safety—in depositing 
public funds in the banks, will have 
settled this “vexing problem” for all 
time. 
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HE possibility—nay, the certain- 
ty—however, upon which the 
American people should fix their 

attention is this: that a central Govern- 
ment bank will fall into the hands of 
great and powerful financial interests 
who will use the vast resources of the 
bank, including the funds belonging to 
the Government and derived from the 
people by taxation and borrowing, to 
promote the schemes that these inter- 
ests are engaged in carrying on for 
their own aggrandizement. It has be- 
come difficult for these interests to con- 
trol individual banks enough to keep 
their numerous and stupendous under- 
taking at all times supplied with funds. 
The Treasury pursues a policy which 
virtually helps them, in a limited way, 
but with a Government bank under 
their control this limit would be much 
extended, and they could so discrim- 
inate against their rivals and in favor 
of their friends that they would prac- 
tically dominate the country’s banking 
and financial operations. 

It may be held that inasmuch as the 
proposed Government bank would not 
do a discount and deposit business, no 
such abuse of power would be possible. 
A little reflection will show, however, 
that if the bank is given a monopoly of 
note issues against the paper of other 
banks deposited with it, that is prac- 
tically doing a banking business. 
Whether it issues notes, or grants cred- 
its in the shape of book entries, is a 
distinction of no importance, except 
that in enjoying a monopoly of the 
note-issuing privilege it would have an 
advantage over other banks. 


HILE many of the banks were 
being subjected to heavy 
drains by their depositors dur- 

ing the late panic, others were at the 
same time adding largely to their de- 
posit accounts. There must have been 


some reason why people withdrew 
money from one bank only to redeposit 
it in another. They doubtless regarded 
the banks they were dealing with as 
good enough for fair weather, but had 
doubts of their ability to withstand a 
financial gale. 

Times of stress show the value to 
a bank of a high reputation and an 
unassailable credit. McLxop’s dictum, 
that “The whole mystery of banking 
consists in keeping strong reserves of 
specie as compared with total liabili- 
ties,” might be changed to read, “The 
whole mystery of banking consists in 
keeping the assets clean.” For while 
a strong reserve is desirable at all 
times, and should be steadily main- 
tained, it is not so much the amount of 
cash that saves a bank in time of panic 
as its credit. The bank that is known 
to be out of suspicion’s reach need not 
fear a run; if one should come such a 
bank can always depend upon the 
character of its resources to meet de- 
mands, or in case of extremity its calls 
for help will find a quick response. 

There is really but one sure way in 
which banks may get and keep the pub- 
lic confidence—by deserving it, and 
this can be done only by absolutely ex- 
cluding from the assets everything of a 
doubtful character. 


CENTRAL bank undoubtedly 
has much to recommend it to 
earnest students of American 
banking. If such an _ organization 
could be kept free from the control of 
politicians on the one hand and of 
selfish financiers on the other, and were 
not given a monopoly either of note is- 
sues or of handling public funds, it 
would be unobjectionable, and might 
be of considerable service. 
The conspicuous success of the Bank 
of France has, unquestionably, attract- 
ed the support of many able minds in 
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behalf of a similar institution in this 
country. But it may be doubted wheth- 
er the remarkable record made by that 
great institution has not been due chief- 
ly to national characteristics rather than 
to the form of the bank’s charter. The 
French are a nation of savers and in- 
vestors. The Americans, perhaps, 
should not be called spendthrifts, but 
they lack the careful habits of the 
French, and instead of being investors 
they are speculators. Something more 
than a central bank is needed to effect 
a transformation of our national traits. 

The concentration of financial con- 
trol has already progressed to a point 
in the United States where it consti- 
tutes a menace to the unhampered exer- 
cise of individual rights. A central 
bank, while probably conducing to bank- 
ing safety, would effect a still greater 
concentration of that control. While 
the safety of banking is important, the 
safety of American liberty is still more 
important. 

We do not believe, however, that the 
establishment of a central Government 
bank is to be regarded as an imminent 
peril, for the reason recently stated by 
that shrewd observer of American pub- 
lic opinion, Hon. Lesure M. Suaw, 
former Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. 
Suaw declared that there was no pres- 
ent chance’ of this scheme getting 
through Congress. He said that not 
five per cent. of the members would 
vote for it, and that not one who did 
do so would be re-elected. 


HE main office of the central 
bank, in the Comptroller’s opin- 
ion, should be in Washington, 

with such branches in the reserve cities 
and sub-treasury cities as are found 
necessary. If the bank is to be a polit- 
ical institution, Washington is the ap- 
propriate place for the main office. But 
we can not see why that city offers any 


advantages as the headquarters of a 
great business bank. 

Probably for some time to come the 
main office of the bank will be in 
the Comptroller’s Bureau, with such 
branches as may be found necessary in 


the various colleges, academies and 
lyceums of the country. 
N examination of some figures 


given in the Report of the 

Comptroller of the Currency for 
1906 will make it clear why the banks 
of the United States were unable to 
meet the demands recently made upon 
them for cash. From the figures re- 
ferred to it appears that 17,905 banks 
reporting to the Comptroller held cash 
amounting to $1,016,448,222 against 
individual deposit liabilities amounting 
to $12,215,800,000. It does not require 
any profound mathematical skill to en- 
able any one to determine that there 
existed a large disproportion between 
the supply of cash on hand and the 
possible demand for it. True, even 
in the late panic, all of this demand did 
not materialize, but there was enough 
of it to cause the banks a great deal of 
trouble; and the bothersome thing about 
it all was that no one knew where the 
trouble was liable to break out. Under 
such circumstances each bank was com- 
pelled to act as if it were in danger of 
being made the chief point of attack, 
and this was the course which was 
taken. Naturally, the result was to 
aggravate a situation that was already 
bad enough. 

Science may one day solve the diffi- 
culties now incident to the transport- 
ing of money from place to place. If 
actual currency could be sent by tele- 
graph, or if it were in liquid form and 
could be conveyed through pipes, the 
delays now experienced in hurrying 
supplies of money to points of attack 
might be greatly reduced. 
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There is a resource which would tend 
to allay panics that might be placed 
within easy reach of the banks if 
Congress would only permit the issue 
of credit notes. If a bank had the 
right to issue credit notes, whenever 
there was a “run” by depositors, the 
bank could simply hand out its notes. 
The depositors would readily take the 
notes, since what they want is not gold 
but something that will pass as money. 

A bank so issuing its credit notes 
would simply be exchanging one form 
of credit for another—not increasing 
its liabilities but changing their form 
from a book credit to a credit in the 
form of circulating notes. The ability 
to do this would make it possible for 
banks to check runs at their inception, 
and thus, in most cases, prevent them 
from developing into a general panic. 

This would be possible, however, 
only where a bank kept in reserve a 
substantial part of its authorized note 
issue—a course which every bank could 
well afford, and one which every 
prudent bank would certainly take. 

At present a national bank can not 
afford to keep its notes on hand—they 
are too costly, but if the banks were 
allowed to issue credit bank notes, these 
would cost nothing so long as unissued, 
beyond the trifling expense for engrav- 
ing and printing. 

By legislation of the simplest char- 
acter, and without imposing a tax on 
the notes, Congress could place in the 
hands of the banks a powerful weapon 
for combating panics, even if it did 
not prove effectual in warding off their 
approach altogether. 


_— that piled up and held big 
reserves during the late crisis 
have come in for a great deal of 


criticism. Those institutions that took 
such a course were acting with a view 


to their own safety without much ap- 
parent concern for others. 

In time of panic the most obvious 
means of self-protection is to lay in a 
large supply of cash. A banker who 
has had much experience does not need 
to be told that if his depositors once 
become alarmed nothing but real money 
will allay their fears. It is clear that 
the only practical means of meeting 
these exceptional and urgent demands 
is to have plenty of money on hand. 
Even the cash with the nearest reserve 
agent may be too far away, for when 
the public mind is excited by wild ru- 
mors the onslaught of frightened de- 
positors may come suddenly and with- 
Delay in procuring cash 
may not only be dangerous but fatal. 

Considerations of the character given 
above appeal convincingly to 
banks. With a bank, as with an in- 
dividual, self-preservation is the first 
law. 

Yet the banks that act upon 
plausible view of the matter are doing 
precisely that thing which will tend 
most surely to bring about the very 
attack of which they stand in dread. 
For these extra supplies of cash can 


out warning. 


most 


this 


not be had without a reduction of loans 
somewhere; and a reduction of loans, 
wherever it may take place, is bound 
to have an influence far beyond the 
In the 
long run it is pretty sure to react upon 


locality primarily concerned. 


the community where the bank making 
the demand for cash is situated, and 
ultimately to fall upon the bank itself, 
directly or indirectly. 

The principle of co-operation was, 
after all, what saved the day in the 
late panic. By pooling their reserves, 
the banks were able to sustain the 


weaker institutions and at the same 
time to supply the demand for credit 
to a much greater extent than would 
have been possible if each bank had 


been compelled to hoard its reserves. 
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The value of this principle of co- 
operation having been so well estab- 
lish by experience in the 1907 panic 
and in that of 1893, it would seem to be 
well to enquire if it might not be em- 
ployed advantageously ir normal times. 
It is conceivable that if the banks 
would come to some agreement about 
paying interest on deposits, reserves, 
and other banking matters, it would 
never be necessary for them to have 
to pool their cash and issue clearing- 
house certificates. A small part of the 
spirit of co-operation manifested in the 
late panic, if displayed at all times, 
might be of immense benefit to the 
banks and the general business inter- 
ests of the country. 


HE kinds of cash held by the 
banks at present may be studied 
with interest and profit. It 

seems that in 1906 the 17,905 national 
and other banks reporting to the 
Comptroller of the Currency held cash 
as follows: 


Gold coin 

Gold Treasury certifi- 
ENON o'c5 cio iS, aress 216,144,717 

Gold Treasury certifi- 
cates, payable to 
order . 

Gold _ clearing-house 
certificates 


30,040,000 


83,813,500 
Total gold $488,292,277 

Silver dollars...... . $23,085,629 

Silver Treasury cer- 

. 101,280,157 

11,369,769 
Total silver ....$ 

Specie not classified . 


tificates 
Tractional silver.... 


Total specie ..$631,055,461 


While the banks hold a much larger 
amount of gold than of silver, they have 
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a comparatively small gold cover for 
their $12,000,000,000 of deposit liabili- 
ties, nor is their proportion of gold so 
large, relative to the total of cash on 
hand, as may be seen from the figures 
given below: 


Specie, as 
stated 
Legal tenders 
National bank notes 
Fractional paper cur- 
rency, nickels and 
cents 
Cash not classified. . 


$631,055,461 
262,263,412 
37,664,741 


1,993,214 


. . -$1,016,448,222 


Total cash 


This is, roughly speaking, one- 
twelfth of the deposit liabilities. A 
little more than half of the total cash 
consists of specie, the latter item being 
made up of $488,292,277 in gold, 
$135,735,555 in silver, and $7,027,629 
not classified. 

Since current funds are available for 
paying depositors, the banks find no 
especial reason for keeping a large 
amount of specie on hand, either gold 
or silver. Even their reserves may be 
kept in legal tenders as well as in gold 
and silver coin and certificates. The 
figures given above hardly sustain the 
idea held by many, that among state 
institutions, and some national banks 
also, national bank notes are held to a 
considerable extent as reserves. Of 
course, the bank notes as reported above 
may not be quite accurate, since it is 
well known that some of the banks have 
a habit of estimating the amount of 
hank notes on hand. There is no reason 
for suspecting that they ever .under- 
estimate this item. But making due 
allowance for this, it will be seen that 
bank notes are used, as they ought to 
be, for circulating purposes. 

For obvious reasons the kinds of 
cash found in the banks on any given 
date—excepting the sums specifically 
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set aside for reserve purposes—will 
consist to a considerable extent of the 
kinds of money that predominate in 
local circulation. The reason that the 
bank notes do not constitute a greater 
percentage of the cash holdings is due, 
in part at least, to the fact that they 
represent in the aggregate but a com- 
paratively small percentage of the total 
currency supply of the country. 

Banking is a business where even the 
appearance of solidity and strength goes 
a long way in gaining public confidence. 
A bank that holds its reserves in legal 
tenders, silver dollars, or in gold cer- 
tificates or silver certificates may be in 
just as strong a position as one that 
holds its reserves in gold coin, but the 
selid appearance given by the possession 
of the latter form of money has a sen- 
timental effect which no bank can af- 
ford to despise. 


N seeking to pile up big reserves in 
a financial crisis, a bank is revers- 
ing the true principle of banking. 
A substantial reserve, steadily main- 
tained, is one of the best paying in- 
vestments a bank can make. It will 
apparently cause a loss of income to 
keep a large reserve on hand at a time 
when business is brisk and everything 
appears to be prosperous. But that 
is precisely the time when caution is 
most needed. A reserve of several 
thousand dollars above the customary 
limit may cause some loss of income, 
but it is far better to suffer this loss 
of income than to run the risk of losing 
part or even all of the principal by 
lending too freely. 

At a time when the “progressive” 
banks are straining to keep every dol- 
lar out and to pile up big deposit 
totals, the bank that does not mind 
being called “old-fashioned” can afford 
to lessen its risks by keeping a strong 
reserve on hand, being satisfied with a 


moderate increase of deposits. Then, 
if a time of stress comes, that bank, 
having always kept a strong reserve on 
hand, can do what a bank ought to do 
at such times—expand its loans. A 
bank that is in a position to do this, 
can render the highest service to the 
business community, and by expanding 
its loans when other banks are  con- 
tracting theirs will enhance its reputa- 
tion and add to its profits. 


NE lesson learned from the late 
upheaval in banking circles has 
been the tremendous power that 

may. be exercised by the banks acting 
unitedly through the clearing-houses of 
the country. Had this concerted action 


been lacking the credit of the country 
would have experienced an almost total 
collapse and the’number of bank and 
commercial failures would have been 
multiplied many fold. 


Upon the New York Clearing-House 
has fallen the brunt of the conflict, and 
it was borne in a manner worthy of the 
country’s financial center. The clear- 
ing-houses of the other cities also did 
their full share in preventing the spread 
of the disaster. A great deal has been 
said about this having been “a bankers’ 
panic,” in other other words, it was the 
banks and not the people that were 
frightened. But it is probable that if 
the banks had not taken the heroic 
measures they did at the beginning of 
the trouble, the people would have had 
abundant cause for alarm later on. The 
banks saw the situation soon enough to 
ward off its ill effects from the public. 

It does not take much knowledge of 
banking to realize the fact tl.t a panic. 
like a fire, is to be checked in its incip- 
iency, if at all. That the people were 
not more alarmed was probably due to 
the fact that the banks, at the first 
sign of trouble, swiftly brought into 
requisition every possible device for 
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keeping the wheels of business moving. 

The issue of “clearing-house checks” 
has shown that here is a form of cur- 
rency that may be used to great advan- 
tage in times of panic. But the wide 
difference in the methods of issuing and 
redeeming such a currency leaves the 
doors open for the introduction of seri- 
ous abuses. The security for such a 
currency, the time it is to remain in 
circulation, and other features that 
might be mentioned, are matters of 
grave importance. There is, perhaps. 
not much danger of loss to the holders 
of any of this form of currency, since 
the banks constituting the various clear- 
ing-houses will no doubt see to it that 
there is ample security for all the notes 
put out. But there is considerable dan- 
ger that too much of this currency may 
be issued, and that it may be kept out- 
standing long after the real need for it 
has passed away. 

If the clearing-houses were incorpo- 
rated, as proposed by Mr. Tueropore 
GILMAN, this emergency currency could 
be brought under regulations that would 
insure safety and prevent inflation. This 
would merely legalize a device that has 
been employed on more than one occa- 
sion without legal sanction. 

Mr. Vanpver.ip, speaking recently at 
Columbia University, New York city, 
said: 

“The mobility of reserves that is an 
essential to safe banking, and which is 
insured by the branch banking system, 
tay possibly be secured through a util- 
ization of clearing-house relationships. 
Such relationships have been signally 
developed by the present financial cri- 
sis, and it is not unlikely that a legal- 
ization and expansion of the powers 
which clearing-houses have evolved in 
the stress and exigencies of the crisis, 
may offer a solution which will be more 
in harmony with the present political 
ideas than will either the branch bank- 
ing system or the central bank. 


“The disposition to provide merely 
for an emergency currency to be se- 
cured by bonds other than Governments, 
I believe would fail almost utterly to 
recognize those principles which should 
govern a solution of the problem.” 

If we must have a central organiza- 
tion of any kind, the incorporated 
clearing-house would be far less objec- 
tionable than a central bank. And it 
would be in aecord with numerous prec- 
edents for the Legislature to realize 
what the people have already found to 
be a serviceable means of allaying 
panics. 

Mr. Vanveruip very justly says 
that an emergency circulation based on 
bonds fails to recognize those princi- 
ples which should govern a solution of 
the problem. 

Some time the bond-secured circula- 
tion must give way to a credit currency, 
and there is no sound reason why this 
should not be issued by the existing 
banks, under proper regulations. 

But even when this reform is carried 
out there will still be a demand for con- 
certed action on the part of the clear- 
ing-houses. No one can say, in the ab- 
sence of experience under present con- 
ditions, that a credit currency would 
prevent such a crisis as we have lately 
witnessed. Its tendency would be in 
that direction, and if properly issued 
and redeemed it could hardly aggra- 
vate inflation as the bond-secured cur- 
rency has done. 

But in a country whose credit sys- 
tem is so vast, and where even a slight 
derangement may produce widespread 
disaster, situations may arise at any 
time calling for united action on the 
part of the banks. 

The knowledge that all the banks of 
the United States were organized and 
ready at a moment’s notice to bring 
their entire resources to the support of 
threatened credit would, of itself, have 
a powerful influence in staying the feel- 
ing of alarm that incites a panic. 
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The incorporated  clearing-houses 
could exercise a beneficial influence at 
all times, though there is no good rea- 
son why they should issue currency, ex- 
cept in emergencies. The issue of notes 
to meet all ordinary demands could be 
safely entrusted to the existing banks. 

The clearing-house has developed in- 
to a powerful and beneficent piece of 
financial machinery. Its powers could 
be greatly improved, and perhaps ex- 
tended, by careful regulation under 
Federal authority, and this regulation 
would be justified on the ground that 
the clearing-houses have assumed the 
function of issuing notes to circulate 
as money. 


T has long been an accepted axiom 
that the business of banking con- 
sisted in gathering up the idle 

money of the country and lending it to 
those who had need of it in their busi- 
ness operations. ‘This axiom apparent- 
ly overlooks the fact that “idle money” 
is a very scarce article. The average 
man who has any surplus left over from 
his business finds employment for it in 
paying for the necessities of life, and 
meeting a few trifling expenses in- 
curred by automobiling, the opera and 
other kindred diversions. If anything 
is left over after these requirements are 
provided for, it will be invested in some 
new enterprise, in extending business, 
or in some form of security. 

In his lecture on finance at Columbia 
University on December 13, Hon. 
Frank <A. Vanperuip, formerly As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury and 
now vice-president of the National City 
Bank, New York, took occasion to cor- 
rect what he regarded as a misconcep- 
tion about banking. He said: 

“It is a misconception to suppose 
that a bank first accumulates deposits 
and then loans them out to borrowers. 
The operation is the reverse. The bank 


first makes a loan to the borrower and 
in so doing creates a deposit.” 


While this may be true enough, as a 
rule, it is subject to some important 
qualifications. We have in mind a bank 
that with a capital of $5,000 had about 
$160,000 deposits. It is very doubtful 
if this enterprising igstitution could 
have manufactured credit to*the extent 
of thirty-two times its q pital, although 
the president is what iP known in the 
locality as “a hustler.” ? Judging from 
the literature issued by hys bank, we im- 
agine that he succeeded {a bringing in 
a lot of money which the business men 
and farmers had lying around in odd 
places. In fact, the president urged 
those who had a few extra dollars to 
put them in the bank, where they would 
“help the community.” Those appealed 
to evidently had confidence jn the bank, 
or in its manager, and they: brought in 
their small savings until a c»nsiderable 
sum was piled up in the aggegate. 

The fact is that banking ir the Uni- 
ted States is so complex in its nature 
that any generalizations, however cor- 


‘rect in the abstract, will not hold good 


when tested in the light of actual facts. 
Many of the commercial banks are ssy- 
ings banks also. Savings deposits «re 
received, and pass-books or time certis- 
cates issued for them. But instead of 
investing these sums, as a savings bani. 
does, the commercial banks use them in 
their ordinary lending operations. Thus, 
the deposits received from one person 
are lent to another. This feature of the 
banking business, particularly in the 
West, is of more importance than many 
suppose. 

But this power of augmenting its de- 
posit credits out of other deposits is 
by no means confined to the country 
banks. Were it not for the deposits re- 
ceived from out-of-town banks, there 
would be an enormous shrinkage in the 
volume of loans and deposit credits of 
the New York banks. In this case a 
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deposit precedes the granting of a loan 
which gives rise to another deposit. 

As Mr. VANpbERLIP so well said, the 
chief business of a bank is to exchange 
its credit for that of individuals. But 
its power to do this will be affected to 
an important degree by the deposits 
received from certain sources. The 
eagerness shown by the banks—Mr. 
VanperuiP’s institution among the 
rest—in securing deposits of Govern- 
ment funds, would seem to indicate that 
there is a general “misconception” 
among the banks which causes them to 
believe that such an increase in their 
deposit receipts will enable them to ex- 
pand their loans and thus further aug- 
ment their deposits. 


ORD AVEBURY, who is better 
known on both sides of the At- 
lantic as Sir Joun Lvuspock, in 


commenting recently on our financial 


situation, recommended the establish- 
ment in this country of an institution 
corresponding to the Bank of England. 
While there is hardly a remote pos- 
sibility of the establishment of a cen- 
tral Government bank in this country, 
certainly, if such an institution should 
ever be decided on it would not be mod- 
elled on the exploded currency princi- 
ple which Sir Ropert Peet and Lord 
Overstone took as the basis for the 
Bank of England. We have had too 
many occasions to compare the work- 
ings of the Bank of England with the 
Bank of France to lead us to take the 
former as a guide. The Bank of France 
and the Imperial Bank of Germany are 
in many respects superior to the Old 
Lady of Threadneedle Street, whose 
weaknesses, however, are due not so 
much to age as to a bad constitution. 
Probably, however, we shall copy 
neither the French nor British bank, 
but develop some arrangement more 


consistent with our form of Government 
and our system of banking. 


TTORNEY-GENERAL BONA- 
PARTE, in an address before 
the Illinois Athletic Club at 

Chicago on the evening of December 
21, gave utterance to some ideas that 
are especially pertinent in view of ex- 
isting conditions in the United States. 
After referring to the custom which 
once prevailed in England known as 
“benefit of clergy,’ whereby any ac- 
cused person who could show his ability 
to read could demand trial by an ec- 
clesiastical court, the Attorney-General 
said: 

“In common, I believe, with all 
Americans who have ever heard of it, I 
had always thought ‘benefit of clergy’ 
unjust and absurd, but as a result of 
my experience as Attorney-General I 
now find that some people think, or talk 
and write as though they thought, that 
a similar privilege exists to-day in 
America for the benefit of certain 
classes of Americans. 

“Now in our country neither the Pres- 
ident nor any one else can execute the 
laws faithfully or execute them at all 
unless the American people wish them 
executed. If it be truly the people’s 
wish that any laws or that all laws shall 
become dead letters whenever rich or 
influential men find their faithful exe- 
cution a source of loss or danger to 
themselves, then such laws cannot be 
and will not be enforced against such 
men. But I for one believe firmly that 
the people have no such wish, and I be- 
lieve further that practically every one 
else believes about this as I do; so that 
the very men who raise these mislead- 
ing clamors do not, because they dare 
not, say plainly what they mean and 
what they think. I believe that if they 
said this so that it could be understood 
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they and every one else as well would 
learn quickly and unmistakably that 
the people think and wish nothing of 
the sort. Americans as a nation think 
their laws are meant to be obeyed by 
all alike, by the rich no less than by 
the poor, by the enlightened no less 
than by the ignorant. Moreover, they 
wish and intend their laws to be thus 
obeyed, and that the richest lawbreaker 
who ever crushed out competition 
through a ‘trust’ shall find no greater 
favors from courts or juries or public 
prosecutors than the meanest criminal 
who counterfeits our coins or sends ob- 
scene matter through our mails. 

“The danger in this respect is that 
the people may be deceived, and, in 
fact, I believe that a widespread, per- 
sistent, systematic and unscrupulous 
attempt to deceive the people as to 
these things has been in progress dur- 
ing the entire official life of the present 
national administration, and is in prog- 
ress to-day. According to Aesop, the 
wolves once persuaded the sheep to 
send away their watchdogs and trust to 
the good faith, the magnanimity and 
the unseltish affection of their lupine 
friends for their protection. So the 
watchdogs were given their walking 
papers, and the sheep soon found out 
what the future had in store for them. 

“Just now the denizens of that great 
sheepfold the American Union are be- 
ginning to turn their thoughts to the 
grave problem of choosing a_ head 
watchdog to guard them for four long 
years. I cannot help thinking it may 
aid them in this weighty task to estab- 
lish, first of all, a negative test of fit- 
ness; whatever applicant for the job 
is viewed with particular favor by the 
wolves may well be left in his home 
kennel. Wolves can be trusted to know 
what they want and to want what the 
sheep don’t want. In plainer language, 
no man can be safely trusted to ‘take 
care that the laws be faithfully exe- 


cuted’ if his choice be longed for and 
urged by all or many of those who 
have obstructed the faithful execution 
of the same laws in the past, and whose 
influence and resources are formidable 
obstacles to their faithful execution to- 
day.” 


Beneath the apparent optimism of 
Mr. Bonaparte in asserting’ that the 
American people are determined that 
the rich malefactors shall be punished 
the same as those of less wealth but 
equal guilt, there may be detected a 
vein of irony... The Attorney-General 
seems rather to be inquiring whether 
that is the clear intention of the people, 
rather than confidently and positively 
asserting that it is so. Has he not good 
reasons for doubting the popular in- 
tention? 

During recent years there has been 
a constant denunciation of the misdeeds 
of certain persons high in the financial 
world. The insurance revelations were 
followed by some polite and apologetic 
prosecutions amounting to nothing. The 
Standard Oil people have been officially 
denounced and fined, but the public 
treasury has not yet been enriched by 
the penalties imposed upon the com- 
pany, while such a rude thing as crimi- 
nal prosecution has been declared to be 
impossible. “Immunity baths” have 
saved most or all the railway or other 
high-toned evil-doers. 

It might be said that the Attorney- 
Generz] himself, being the officer par- 
ticularly charged with the enforcement 
of the laws, is to be censured for fail- 
ing to secure criminal convictions in 
these cases. It is rare that any official 
accomplishes much in this direction un- 
less backed up by public opinion. The 
enforcement of law, like its enactment, 
depends upon the popular will. 

We have had a further notable illus- 
tration of the inability of the law to 
reach rich offenders by the traction 
revelations in New York. Responsible 
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newspapers—not those that thrive by 
appeals to class prejudices—have de- 
nounced the operations of certain mag- 
nates as “swindles and robbery,” and 
have given the details so plainly that 
there is no mistaking their meaning. If 
these characterizations were untrue, a 
responsible journal would hardly dare 
make them: if they are true, the 
“swindlers and robbers” should receive 
the same kind of punishment as would 
be inflicted upon a petty thief. But 


does anybody believe they will get such 
punishment, or any punishment at all? 

It is said that in New York city for 
more than a quarter of a century no 
one charged with murder, who has had 
money to employ able counsel and to 
hire expert witnesses, has suffered the 


death penalty. 

This immunity of the rich from pun- 
ishment is probably not secured by the 
use of money alone. There exists, 
without our knowing it, perhaps, a 
kind of adoration in every America. 
mind for the rich. A plain case of lar- 
ceny, under the statutes, might be made 
out against some of our great finan- 
ciers; but if one of them should be 
convicted, he would be sympathized 
with as a martyr. 

The rich escape punishment not be- 
cause they purchase judges and juries, 
but becausé the glamor of their 
achievements, the magnitude of their 
success, and the splendor of their phi- 
lanthropies have blinded the public 
sense of the enormity of their iniquities. 


ROM Italy comes the suggestion of 
an international conference to 
consider the strained conditions of 

the world’s money markets, and to take 
some action looking to a better utiliza- 
tion of the world’s stock of gold. 
Doubts may well arise as to the prac- 
tical achievements of such a conference, 


should one be called, although there are 
many obvious reforms that might be 
inaugurated if concurrent action could 
be secured. But the nations of the 
world are as reluctant in taking any 
steps to bring about international mon- 
ey reforms as they are in reducing their 
appropriations for military purposes. 

A better understanding among the 
world’s great bankers would, however, 
be of great benefit, as better under- 
standings always are, and a move in this 
direction might be made by holding the 
next annual convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association in London instead 
of meeting, as usual, at some point in 
the United States. 


OR many years this Macazinr_has 
advocated the use of plain, ordi- 
nary common-sense methods by 

the United States Treasury in the re- 
ceipt and disbursement of the public 
revenues. It is now reported that there 
is a reasonable prospect of the passage 
of a resolution in Congress suggesting 
that, under proper regulations, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may receive 
certified checks in payment of public 
dues, the checks to be deposited in pub- 
lic depositories, and the funds drawn 
on, by check. In other words, that the 
methods employed by business men 
universally shall be adopted by the 
Treasury Department. This is a re- 
form which nearly all students of our 
fiscal system have long urged. Why 
it has been delayed until this time is 
hard to understand. 

The Secretary of the Treasury 
should also be directed to quit using 
the public funds to aid the money mar- 
ket. While. of course, any action 
should be avoided that would cause dis- 
turbances, the deposit of funds with 
the banks ought to be made in the ordi- 
nary course and at such places, and in 
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such banks, as would best subserve the 
public convenience and assure safety. 
This dribbling of the funds out all over 
the country, sometimes perhaps to 
favored banks, or to carry out the Sec- 
retary’s ideas of aiding business, should 
be stopped at once and forever. What- 
ever the intent of such a policy may be, 
its effect, in almost every instance, has 
been to favor stock speculation. 

The points at which public funds 
should be placed, and the banks to 
which they ought to be entrusted, are 
matters that can be easily determined. 
The Secretary of the Treasury ought 
also to be made to realize that the aid- 
ing of the money market is no part of 
his business. The temporary benefits 
which have sometimes followed his ef- 
forts in this direction can not obscure 
the fact that, in the long run, his action 
has been the source of great and irre- 
parable injury. 


RUST company functions for 
banks were favored by Mr. 
Fowter, chairman of the Bank- 

ing and Currency Committee of the 
House, in an address before the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association at Chicago 
on the evening of December 10. 

Several years ago this Magazine 
proposed that the right to do a trust 
company business might appropriately 
be conferred upon state banks. Shortly 
afterwards the State of Texas passed a 
banking law in which this suggestion 
was adopted. 

We are still of the opinion that there 
is no sound reason why all state banks 
should not be permitted to do a trust 
company business. But we are not so 
sure that a similar privilege should be 
conferred on the national banks. True 
enough, the latter would find it an ad- 
vantage if they could exercise trust 


company functions; but in banking 
legislation the wishes of the banks are 
not. necessarily, the prime considera- 
tion. The public welfare is at least 
equally important. 

Unless the trust company depart- 
ment of a bank is rigidly separated 
from the banking department, there is 
grave danger that the assets of the 
banks will go more and more irito stocks 
and bonds, representing fixed capital, 
rather than in commercial paper repre- 
senting circulating capital. It would 
seem that a part of our banking ma- 
chinery should be kept as free as pos- 
sible of further entanglements in the 
direction indicated. 

A state bank, with trust company 
privileges, would have some advantages 
over a national bank; but it must be 
remembered that the latter has a 
monopoly of the privilege of issuing 
circulating notes, holding public de- 
posits and acting as reserve agent 
for other national banks. So that by 
enlarging the powers of state banks, as 
indicated, things would be evened up 
between the two classes of institutions. 
Besides, if any national bank should 
become dissatisfied with its lot, it could 
easily convert into a state bank; or the 
state bank, should it be dissatisfied, 
could enter the national system. 


OO’ there was a certain political 
element that depended for suc- 
cess upon a policy of “addition, 


division and silence.” Some of the 
great corporations, apparently, would 
like to do business on this plan. One 
of them, however —the Standard Oil 
Company—has decided that the policy 
of silence has been a mistaken one, and 
in a recent number of “The Saturday 
Evening Post,” Jonn D. Arcusotp, 
vice-president of the company, comes 
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to the defense of the corporation from 
the attacks made against it in the 
newspapers and magazines. 

There is no doubt that in keeping 
silence for so long this company has 
greatly increased the hostility of the 
public. That policy savored too much 
of arrogant defiance of public opinion, 
which is a fatal mistake for any con- 
cern to make in a country where the 
popular will is, practically, the con- 
trolling power. 

The great Steel Corporation, one of 
the most gigantic combinations of cap- 
ital in the country, largely disarmed 
popular hostility by adopting a policy 
of publicity, illustrating afresh the 
financial genius of the man who was 
largely responsible for bringing about 
the consolidation of the constituent 
companies. 

The time has gone by when any cor- 
poration, however rich and powerful, 
can assume to defy public opinion. 
Make friends of your customers, is a 


good motto for every one engaged in 
business, and it applies no less to mo- 
nopolies than to the small retailer who 
is struggling to build up his trade. Cor- 
porations may attain to great power, 
but there is a superior power that may 


spring into being at any time. The 
safest policy is never to provoke the 
slumbering giant. 


IRECTORS of banks nearly al- 
ways come in for severe criti- 
cism when banks fail, and in 

many instances these criticisms are jus- 
tified. An illustration of the inatten- 
tion of directors to their duties was af- 
forded by the bank and trust company 
failures which occurred a short time 
ago in Brooklyn. That these failures 
were due, in a considerable degree, to 
the neglect of directors may be seen 


from the following presentation made 
by the Kings County Grand Jury in 
conection with the matter: 


“In the course of our investigations 
into crimes committed in banks and 
trust companies in this country we have 
found that the several boards of di- 
rectors of these institutions are com- 
posed of men of high standing in com- 
mercial and financial circles and whose 
names have properly inspired confi- 
dence in depositors and have attracted 
business to the institutions. 

We have found that most of these 
directors have regarded their position 
as a mere formality; that many of them 
seldom attend the meetings of the 
board, and when they do attend such 
mectings they discharge their duties in 
a perfunctory manner, showing little 
regard for the safety and security of 
the funds of the depositors. Their 
powers and duties as directors in many 
instances are surrendered and dele- 
gated to some dominating member of 
the board, and the board simply ratifies 
his acts without thorough investigation 
or objection. These careless methods 
on the part of the directors have given 
opportunity for crime, fraud and gross 


mismanagement. 


We therefore take this opportunity 
to criticise the inattentive manner in 
which such directors have customarily 
discharged their duties, and we recom- 
mend that the banking laws of the state 
be revised and amended so that they 
will in greater detail, and as specifically 
as may be, define the duties and obliga- 
tions of directors, both as regards the 
stockholder and the depositor in all 
banks and trust companies, and it also 
appears to us that these obligations and 
duties, having been clearly fixed by the 
statute, it should be made a penal of- 
fence for any director or directors to 
wilfully disregard the same.” 


If the obligations imposed upon di- 
rectors are made too severe, it will de- 
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feat the purpose of such legislation, 
inasmuch as it will cause men who are 
careful of their reputations—in other 
words, the best kind of men—to hesi- 
tate in accepting positions as bank 
directors. 

A director ought to be required to ex- 
ercise no more than reasonable super- 
vision over the affairs of his bank, and 
this would, in most cases, prevent dis- 
astrous failures. Any man who does 
not understand his duties as a director, 
or is unwilling to perform them, should 
have no place in the directorate of a 
well-managed bank. 


HAT is to be the programme of 
“the interests” in the next 
Presidential campaign? They 
have evidently been greatly encouraged 
by the late financial revulsion, which 
they have ascribed to the activity of the 
President. The one event that probably 
did more than anything else to precipi- 
tate that catastrophe—-the disclosures 
of the traction rottenness in New York 
—can not be charged against the Presi- 
dent. The doctor who reveals to us our 
diseases and tells us that safety can be 
assured only by a change of habits, 
does not bring a welcome message; yet 
the wise man follows his advice. 

That “the interests” will make a bold 
fight to elect a man who will offer no 
resistance to their schemes is certain. 
They are already plucking up courage, 
assuming that the recent panic will 
cause the people to desire a reversal of 
the policy followed by the President. 

How bitterly President Roosrvetr is 
hated in certain quarters was clearly 
shown by an article in the New York 
“Sun” of December 6, entitled ‘The 
Passing of the Panic and the Occasion 
for It.” From this attack we make 
but two quotations: 


“Of Mr. Roosevett’s proficiency in 
the arts of the politician, in the worst 
significance of that word, he has left 
us no room for doubt. A more con- 
scienceless or more reckless demagogue 
never afflicted this country. * * * 
No ray of business intelligence ever en- 
tered his brain or ever can enter his 
brain.” 


The American people know where 
lies the responsibility for the distrust 
of the high financiers, and whoever the 
Presidential candidates may be, or 
whichever party may triumph, the work 
of reformation inaugurated by Tueo- 
DORE Rooseve tT will go on. It may be 
checked for a time, but the evil con- 
ditions, that will grow up meanwhile 
will only call for a stronger and more 
unrelenting fight against them when 
the contest shall be resumed. 


UMOR, of an unconscious sort, is 
lent to the discussion of bank- 
ing problems by an editorial in 

the New York “Sun” of December 19 
under the head of “An Intrusive Of- 


ficial.” The article severely criticises 
Comptroller Rmeety for pointing out 
the faults in our banking system. “Mr. 
RoosEvELt,” it is said, “does not de- 
nounce it,” and “Secretary CorteLyou 
does not condemn it.” Mr. Ringety is 
referred to as “a financial suckling.” 

That the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, who comes of banking ancestry, 
and who has for over six years been 
gaining a knowledge of our banking 
system by experience and study, should 
have opinions on this subject when the 
President and Secretary CortTeLyov 
are silent, is indeed an amazing piece 
of official presumption! 

Let it be said to the credit of the 
President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury that neither has pretended to 
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any special knowledge of banking and 
finance. Comptroller Rimcety has 
shown by the administration of his of- 
fice, by his official reports, and by his 
addresses, that he has a sound knowl- 
edge of banking and currency matters. 
His experience and study and his wise 
judgment combine to make him one of 
the country’s safe authorities on the 
principles that should govern our cur- 
rency and banking systems. 

We can not approve of his advocacy 
of a central Government bank, which 
we regard as neither practicable nor 
desirable; but his right to propose such 
an institution in his official reports is 
unquestionable. 

In its criticism of the Comptroller’s 
arrangement of our banking system the 
article referred to says: 


“While such statements are unques- 
tionably permissible in the case of 
Wituam B. Rincety, private citizen of 
the United States, there is assuredly a 
grave impropriety in their public utter- 
ance by Wiiiiam B. Ringery, the 
Comptroller of the Currency in the 
Treasury Department. An official re- 
port is supposed to be a statement of 
what has been done. It is not supposed 
to be a public arraignment by a subor- 
dinate official of the acts and the poli- 
cies of his superiors.” 


Evidently the writer of the above 
had not read section 333 of the Revised 
Statutes, which says that “The Comp- 
troller of the Currency shall make an 
annual report to Congress, at the com- 
mencement of its session, exhibiting 
* %* * any amendment to the laws 
relative to banking by which the sys- 
tem may be improved and the security 
cf the holders of its notes and other 
creditors may be increased.” 

The plain mandate of the United 
States Statutes makes it the duty of the 
Comptroller of the Currency to propose 
such amendments to the law as, in his 
judgment, will improve the banking 


system. And in making these recom- 
mendations he is not bound to ask per- 
mission of his “superiors,” for the sim- 
ple reason that the law itself is superior 
to anybody. 


STOPPING BANK RUNS. 


AT banks resort to various de- 

vices to stop the clamors of 

depositors is well known. Some 
of these devices are thus described by 
the Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegraph: 


“Some amusing anecdotes are being 
told of the devices resorted to by 
bankers to gain time and inspire con- 
fidence. On one memorable occasion 
the excited depositors of a Chicago 
bank, much to their indignation, were 
only able to enter the bank one by one 
except at the cost of spoiled coats, as 
the cute manager had caused the door- 
posts to be freshly painted. 

“Another bank prevented a crisis in 
its affairs by exhibiting in the win- 
dows large tubs apparently brimful of 
sovereigns. These tubs, however, simp- 
ly were upside down, and only a small 
quantity of gold was piled up on their 
bottoms. 

“But the most ingenious dodge of 
all was successfully carried out in 
Buenos Aires recently. There was a 
run on a large bank and for several 
days subscribers besieged the premises, 
withdrawing money and placing it in 
another bank on the opposite side of the 
road. It happened, however, that these 
two institutions had a private under- 
standing, and as fast as the ‘safe’ bank 
received the deposits they were returned 
to the ‘un-safe’ one by an underground 
passage, with the result that everyone 
marveled at its continued ability to 
meet its demands.” 


UNPALATABLE MEDICINES. 


HERE is no medicine for a fool. 
Nem York Sun. 

No; but, thank God! there is 
medicine for knaves, and they will 
have to take it, whether they like it or 
not. 





NECESSITY AND ADVANTAGES OF TRAINING 
FOR BUSINESS. 


By John A. Luman, Vice-President Peirce School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DUCATION and progress, com- 
merce and civilization, go hand 
in hand; their existence is coeval. 

Education and commerce are twin sis- 
ters, the forerunners of progress and 
civilization; they are the factors and 
forces that retard or develop national 
prosperity, unity and strength. Wisely 
directed, their blessings are legion, for 
they form the only solidarity of coun- 
tries composed of many nationalities, 
tongues and castes. But too often peo- 
ple are entirely satisfied’ with beneficent 
results, and in no wise concern them- 
selves about the active, potent, produc- 
tive forces. This works well as long as 


people reap the benefits of a well-di- 
rected past, and escape the dire conse- 
quences of the inertia and misdirected 
forces of the present; but the evils are 


as surely visited, as the sins of the fath- 
ers, on coming generations. People 
who care for their children, their coun- 
try or mankind, are duty bound to un- 
derstand the forces that make for weal 
or for woe. In a few brief words Dr. 
Arnold succinctly states the importance 
of one of these vital forces: “All who 
have meditated on the art of governing 
mankind have felt that the fate of em- 
pire depended on the education of 
youth.” As the study of the rise and 
fall, growth and decay of nations re- 
veals this fact, it becomes the nation’s 
most serious problem; and every lover 
of country, no matter what his station, 
is interested in its solution. 


Epvucation Must Conrorm to Moprern 
Lire. 


While all true education aims at the 
perfection of individual powers, yet to 
determine upon a system of training 
and materials that will best conduce to 
the welfare of the individual and of 
the nation requires an extended knowl- 
edge of the commercial, industrial, so- 
cial and economic life, as well as a 
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knowledge of pedagogy. It is an in- 
disputable fact that there can be no one 
best system of education for all na- 
tions, or for any nation for a consider- 
able time; but it is likewise an accept- 
ed fact that systems of education to be 
efficacious must conform to modern life; 
consequently require frequent adjust- 
ment and adaptation to the ever-chang- 
ing conditions. 

The history of education has been a 
succession of changes, modifications, 
adaptations, a constant re-forming of 
the studies, giving more emphasis to one 
and less to another, and adding new 
subjects as the exigencies of the times 
demanded. By a study of the activities 
of the respective ages, we discern the 
close relation of education in each pe- 
riod to the existing life, and observe 
that it was often limited to a class that 
added little to the material comforts. 
In one age it served the dominant mili- 
tary spirit; in another, the clergy, the 
aristocracy and the governmental class- 
es. Then commerce, manufacturing 
and business, such as they were, were 
considered fit occupations for slaves 
only; but with the growth of the demo- 
cratic spirit came the era of popular 
education. The masses soon learned 
they could become more than menials 
contributing to the welfare and comforts 
of others; that they could become the 
silent conquerors of their circumstances 
and conditions. They learned, too, how 
to utilize and appropriate their talents 
and environments to the chief end of 
their existence; and this is, and neces- 
sarily must be, the purpose of education 
—to make life more worth living, to in- 
crease its usefulness, and to enlarge its 
service. 

Deeply-rooted prevalent ideas and 
notions were eradicated by this spirit, 
and the good results were borne along 
by the general dissemination of knowl- 
edge, and on the wings of science. The 
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force of the latter has been felt in all 
fields of investigation. It came, not as 
a destroyer, but as the servant of man. 
It demonstrated the power of mind 
over matter, and converted the dread 
and dangerous forces, electricity and 
steam, into pliant tools, economizing 
human effort and increasing human 
happiness. As the rising sun drives out 
the impenetrable darkness, so science 
has dispelled ignorance and _ supersti- 
tion, conserved man’s energies and mul- 
tiplied his powers. These changes 
wrought by such mighty forces have 
revolutionized the processes of manu- 
facturing, transportation and_ business, 
upon which every class of society must 
depend. 

These are of the useful arts, inter- 
laced with the lives of all—not simply 
arts that may be, but that must be prac- 
ticed for the good of all. If these ever 
were imitative arts, as some educators, 
unacquainted with their principles and 
laws, are wont to believe, they now 
cover a range and scope of human 
knowledge so extensive that the great- 
est care must be exercised in selection 
and formulation to make them profit- 
able school studies. Unfortunately, the 
absorption of business to the exclusion 
of any interest or time for literary 
work, has left in many instances in- 
complete history, yet much of interest 
and value can be learned by studying 
the customs, laws and methods govern- 
ing trade and production in former 
times, and contrasting them with those 
now in vogue. If the simple systems 
and laws out of which the complex 
have grown, are well understood, then 
modern laws, systems and combinations 
can be more readily grasped in their 
intricacies and traced in their multi- 
form ramifications. But the study of 
laws and principles should be made 
with a view to their application to ex- 
isting business conditions and develop- 
ment. 


EpucaTion A PREPARATION FOR UsE- 
FULNESS. 


Herein lies the necessity for practi- 
cal training. Education cannot rightly 
stand for one thing, and the life to be 
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lived for another. The two cannot 
move in opposition; they must move in 
conjunction. There must be a close re- 
lation, a nice adjustment of the school 
work to the life work; for to-day, more 
than ever before, it means a prepara- 
tion for usefulness. Education of 
whatever nature which predicates the 
future life work must, in a large sense, 
be practical. This is obvious now to 
those in learned professions as well as 
to those in the counting-houses. 

Commercial education helps to sup- 
ply the missing link occasioned by mod- 
ern conditions and the decay of appren- 
ticeship; and, at the same time, im- 
proves and dignifies business vocations. 
It is gradually overcoming the tradi- 
tional prejudice of the scholar as to its 
educative value, and the inherent preju- 
dice of the business man as to its prac- 
tical utility. This change in sentiment 
has come through the evolution of com- 
mercial training, which clearly demon- 
strated both its mental discipline and 
its practical benefit. It eradicated the 
old notions that business is out of the 
realm of the educator, or unfits its re- 
cipient for such activity. People no 
longer grow into business, they prepare 
for it. 

This special preparation is not in- 
tended to supersede a general educa- 
tion, but to supplement it and give it 
a more extended and useful application. 
The laws of business and trade, which 
are as fixed as those of physics and oth- 
er practical sciences, require trained 
minds for their comprehension. Com- 
merce and business are sciences, as well 
as arts, involving logical reasoning and 
mathematical exactness. While a prac- 
tice of the art in the studies of book- 
keeping, figures, banking, shorthand 
and other kindred subjects, furnishes 
habits of dispatch, accuracy and pre- 
cision, a study of the operations, or- 
ganizations, laws of business, modern 
languages, political economy, econom- 
ics, commercial geography and history 
of commerce affords a high order of 
mental discipline, and is an immense 
gain in the value of the knowledge. 

Whatever has been said as to the bad 
results of commercialism, commerce and 
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business are worthy of the brain and 
skill of the country’s best men. They 
have been the advance agents and 
friends of culture and civilization, the 
promoters of industry, thrift, and hap- 
piness. Every factor that contributes 
to their healthy growth and expansion 
should be nurtured and fostered. They 
represent, not simply the material com- 
forts of life, but the dominant spirit 
of the age to which education should 
conform and which it should direct. 


Business THE GOVERNING SPIRIT OF 
THE AGE. 


Since the governing spirit of the age 
is business, the leaders should be men 
of learning, which is the only panacea 
for the ills of which we complain and 
the hope of better conditions. For 
ages the higher education of universi- 
ties and colleges has been concentrated 
on the liberal professions, consequently 
the marts of trade had to be recruited 


from the army of young men who 


lacked such advantages. Under such 
conditions we need not wonder that ma- 
terialism, with its concomitant 
should be the dominant motive of busi- 
ness. To our higher schools is at least 
chargeable the indifference and neglect 
which produced it. 

In other countries, not so rich in 
natural resources, it has meant loss of 
trade and influence. A French writer 
sums up the state of affairs in France, 
where education is doled out in a mo- 
notonous uniformity regardless of mod- 
ern demands, in these words: “The lib- 
eral professions have the monopoly of 
higher education in France. Univer- 
sity men wish to wear the toga of the 
advocate, the sword of the soldier, the 
pen of the journalist and literary man. 
They disdain the wider, more remuner- 
ative, more socially useful, perhaps, 
though less socially considered paths 
of trade. The professions, alas! are 
crowded to suffocation. The number 
of briefless barristers and feeless doc- 
tors is enormous.” 


ills, 


IMPORTANCE OF THE WorK TO Bg 
Done spy CoMMERCIAL AND Bust- 
NEss ScHOOLs. 


This offers a most convincing argu- 
ment for the adaptation of education 
to modern life. Into business and com- 
mercial pursuits is marching every 
year an increasingly large army of the 
best blood of the nation, that must be 
prepared for its work. The most diffi- 
cult problems affecting the economic 
and political life of the country are 
those involved in business and com- 
merce, and mistakes in these react un- 
favorably on a community and a na- 
tion. Upon the recruiting stations, the 
commercial and business schools, will 
depend largely both their success and 
business progress. Such schools have 
made the Germans a great commercial 
people and are destined to be great fac- 
tors in our development and expansion. 
Our best schools, though less scientific 
than the German schools, combine with 
the technical and practical work gen- 
eral courses of study. This combina- 
tion peculiarly meets the needs of those 
deprived of high school or university 
courses. 

In spite of the old tenets of educa- 
tion, and in the face of much bitter 
opposition, the American business 
school blazed the way for this train- 
ing, and now higher institutions can no 
longer disrcgard the appeals of the 
public for this vital instruction. They 
have long recognized that the greater 
number of their graduates no longer 
follow the learned professions, but en- 
ter business life, without any adequate 
equipment. They admit, too, rather re- 
luctantly, that business is a highly in- 
tellectual vocation; and its sole object 
is not sordid gain, but useful service. 
Among the first to establish such schools 
were the University of Pennsylvania 
and the University of Wisconsin, and 
in the last address of President Eliot 
to the Harvard Alumni appear these 
words: “We plan to establish a school 
of business, open only to persons who 
have already obtained the degree, which 
will give, at least, two years of instruc- 
tion in all scientific parts of business.” 
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It is a proper recognition on the 
part of these institutions of the im- 
portance of business and the necessity 
of such instruction; but it lays too 
much stress on scholarly attainment, 
and takes no cognizance of individual 
aptitude. Since only those who had ob- 
tained the degree could continue the 
study of scientific instruction in busi- 
ness, very many peculiarly adapted to 
business callings, perhaps with ade- 
quate scholarship, but not the degree, 
would be debarred. Scientific knowl- 
edge is all-important in that it gives 
broader view, clearer understanding, 
and lays a sure foundation for right 
business development; but, in order to 
make this knowledge serviceable, it 
must in some measure combine the prac- 
tice of the art. 

In co-ordinating practical subjects 
to produce mental discipline, and to 
give the requisite skill and efficiency for 
business, two grave errors must be 


avoided. One is to disregard the mod- 
ern cultural studies and to unduly em- 
phasize the vocational—in other words, 


to aim simply at clerkship; the other, 
equally bad and misleading, is to mini- 
mize the study and practice of the vo- 
cational studies, and to place undue 
stress on the general and scientific stud- 
ies—the ultimate end of which purports 
to be a business head. In each case the 
result is an educational misfit. In the 
first case the individual is trained for 
the immediate necessity without any re- 
gard to his future possibilities, and is 
limited in both ability and skill; in the 
second instance, the young man knows 
little or nothing of the technique, the 
details, the thousand and one little but 
essential things, that go to make up a 
great business, and finds no way to ap- 
ply his general principles of economics, 
law and finance. It must be remem- 
bered that a little practice of an art, 
as well as a little knowledge, is a dan- 
gerous thing. A man who does not un- 
derstand a financial statement, or the 
minutia of business, is at the mercy of 
his assistants, and unfitted for the coun- 
cils of a directorate, or the larger re- 
sponsibilities of business. 


As to the contention that the related 
parts and details of a business must be 
learned in the business itself, the busi- 
ness schools have disproved this by the 
introduction, not simply of appliances, 
but of the most important institutions. 
Here the student of business works 
with materials, as the chemist in the 
laboratory, and gains such an insight 
into and knowledge of the anatomy, 
functions and articulations of the parts 
of a business as no other line of instruc- 
tion, however effective, could furnish. 
He is then not only able to perform 
the part well, but sees it in its relation 
to other parts, and to the business as 
a whole. This training is of incalcula- 
ble benefit to anyone aspiring to busi- 
ness callings, for it can be readily 
transmuted into achievements and ac- 
complishments, the real test of value. 


EssENTIAL TO Success IN 


BANKING. 


TRAINING 


An institution occupying a peculiar 
relation to all lines of activity is bank- 
ing, which makes it imperative for a 
young man entering commercial, or 
even professional life, to- be_ familiar 
with the customs and operations of 
these institutions. No one can hope 
to meet even with favor without such 
knowledge. The bank occupies the 
same relation to the business world as 
the commissariat to the army. Fool- 
hardy, indeed, is the general who risks 
battle without the sinews of war at his 
command; unsafe and dangerous is he 
who attempts the struggle of business 
without the munitions of commerce. In 
the battle for trade with other coun- 
tries, we lose or win in proportion to 
our banking facilities. With confidence 
goes credit, without which business can- 
not be transacted. 

The business of the large and the 
small concern, corporation, partnership, 
and individual is transacted through the 
bank. It is not only the depository, but 
the active agent in collecting bills, and 
extending credit; it keeps in motion the 
wheels of industry, promotes and in- 
creases trade, and preserves national 
and individual credit. It is the mighty, 
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silent force that encourages industry 
and thrift, and develops honesty and 
reliability. A man cannot afford to 
permit his paper to go to protest, or 
fail to keep his word. A factor so po- 
tent, so useful, so dangerous if wrongly 
used, should be understood by those di- 
rectly and indirectly concerned, by de- 
positor as well as borrower. 

To the young, ambitious man with a 
love for figures and finance, and a well- 
defined plan of life, these institutions 
offer rare inducements; and a training 
which gives the inside view, as well as 
the outside, paves the way for a suc- 
cessful career. Merit is taking the 
place of influence, and even influence 
cannot answer for incompetency. The 
results of a good training will show in 
the end. He may go from the school 
to the most humble position in the 
bank, but when asked for information, 
his thorough and extensive knowledge 
of the operations and laws of banking 
will win confidence, the first step to pro- 
motion. It will soon be discovered that 
he was not attracted to the calling by 
short hours and palatial surroundings, 
nor even the prospect of making mon- 
ey; but by a burning desire to be a good 
banker in all that the name implies. In 
addition to his course, he continues to 
study, what no school can supply, how- 
ever good or extensive the course, the 
characters of men, the wants of the 
community, trade conditions, industrial 
plants, the processes of manufacture, 
thereby gaining an invaluable asset for 
the future. By dignifying the humble 
place, he wins the responsible and more 
important. 

Trained men for banking and busi- 
ness vocations are a great advantage to 
the country as well as to the individual. 
Failures in banks and in business are 
often attributable to deficient education. 
In addition to sterling qualities of char- 
acter, which every man must possess 
who dares hope for success in business, 
he must be intelligent and efficient. 
Above all things he must be honest, but 
honesty will not serve for intelligence 
and is no excuse for ignorance. An ig- 
norant honest man, though less culpa- 
ble, may be as unsafe as a rogue. A 


new order of things has come to pass 
demanding a new equipment; and upon 
the business and commercial schools 
will devolve the grave responsibility of 
producing the new type of business 
man, trained and equipped to meet these 
conditions. 


A PEANUT PANIC. 


| we manifests itself in odd ways. 
Probably the most grim-faced 
body of female suffragists that 
could be assembled would be stampeded 
by the appearance of a mouse, while 
the announcement of free drinks would 
create a panic among a political con- 
vention composed of male patriots. 

From Aurora, Illinois, a name sug- 
gestive of light, comes the following 
particulars of a curious panic which 
took place there, as reported in a news- 
paper dispatch: 

“A riot almost took place in the 
Coliseum here to-day when Dr. Thomas 
J. Allen, who is trying to exist sixty 
days on an exclusive diet of peanuts, 
threw a 100 pound sack of the goobers 
into the audience to be scrambled for. 
The bag burst and there was a rush for 
the peanuts which developed into so 
serious a scrimmage that the police had 
to be called in to quell the disturbance. 
There were many bruised limbs and 
humped heads, but the police finally 
restored order. The whole city is pea- 
nut mad, or, rather ‘monodiet’ mad. 
The townspeople are divided into fac- 
tions, some favoring peanuts, others 
beans and others eggs. Public meet- 
ings are held by the adherents of the 
several factions, and the debates draw 
persons of every profession.” 

Those who favor eggs are evidently 
werking in the interests of the Chicago 
individual who is trying to corner that 
useful but expensive product, while the 
bean advocates are just as plainly in- 
spired from Boston. The truly pat- 
riotic are all for peanuts. 


HIE man who is assaulted and 
robbed of his last penny is 


knocked 
phia Record, 


cents-less.—Philadel- 





LIABILITY OF BANKS FOR REFUSAL TO PAY 
CHECKS IN CURRENCY. 


By Eugene H. Angert, of the St. Louis Bar. 


HE present extraordinary finan- 
cial conditions have given rise 
to much discussion as to the 

rights of depositors and corresponding 
liabilities of banks where payment of 
the depositor’s checks in currency is re- 
fused. What legal liability a bank in- 
curs upon refusal to pay currency has 
become a matter of sufficient general 
interest to warrant a statement of the 
law upon the subject. 


Reration oF Banks To Tuer Depos- 
ITORS. 

It is a universally recognized prin- 
ciple of law that the relation between 
a bank and its depositor is that of debt- 
or and creditor. Every deposit consti- 


tutes a loan to the bank, which is re- 
paid to the extent that the depositor’s 


checks are honored. But the relation 
is something more than the ordinary re- 
lation of debtor and creditor, for the 
courts have always held that there ex- 
ists a contractual duty on the part of 
the bank to pay the amount due, in 
whole or in part, to anyone presenting 
a check or written order of the deposit- 
or. In other words, the obligation is 
not merely to pay the debt, but to pay 
it from time to time in such amounts as 
the creditor may desire, either to the 
depositor himself or to any party pre- 
senting an order, commonly known as 
a check, from the depositor therefor. 


Cuecks Must Be Pai 1n Lecat Ten- 
DER. 


It is also the law, in the absence of 
any understanding to the contrary, that 
checks must be paid in legal tender. 
(Morse on Banks and Banking, sec. 
447.) The depositor can refuse to ac- 
cept payment in any other form than 
legal tender. Of course, if he waives 
his right by accepting cashier’s checks, 
clearing-house certificates or any other 
substitute for cash, he cannot complain. 


But assuming that the depositor or hold- 
er of the check insists upon payment in 
legal tender and is refused, the ques- 
tion then arises, How far can he hold 
the bank liable? 

No cases are found reported in which 
the suit was based upon the bank’s re- 
fusal to pay in legal tender where it 
admitted its indebtedness and offered 
payment in some other form. But the 
law that applies to such a situation can 
be gathered from the principles de- 
clared in cases that have arisen where 
the payment of checks was refused for 
other reasons, and of such decisions 
there are quite a number. The failure 
to pay the depositor’s checks in the re- 
ported cases has been, in most in- 
stances, due either to a mistake of the 
bank in not properly crediting depos- 
its or to the mistaken belief of the bank 
that it had a right to use the deposit 
in payment of an indebtedness due it 
from the depositor. The reason for the 
refusal, however, plays little or no part 
in these decisions, because the right to 
recover in any case supposes that the 
bank was legally obligated to pay the 
check. And although it might be said 
that banks have a moral excuse at the 
present time for their failure to pay in 
currency or legal tender, yet present 
conditions offer no legal excuse for their 
failure to keep their contracts, and 
their liability is as clear as in case of 
their unqualified refusal to pay based 
upon a mistake or upon any other rea- 
son that the law does not recognize as 
sufficient. 

It is clear that in every case where 
payment of a depositor’s check in cur- 
rency is refused, he may maintain an 
action against the bank and will obtain 
judgment for the amount of his check 
with interest and costs of suit if the 
bank still withholds his funds. The 
practical question is, What additional 
damages, if any, may he recover? 
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It has been generally held that if 
the person whose check is dishonored is 
a “trader,” that is one engaged in busi- 
ness, he may recover substantial dam- 
ages to represent the loss of his credit 
and business standing resulting from 
the dishonor of his check. No evidence 
that his credit has suffered need be of- 
fered, but the law presumes that his 
credit has been impaired and leaves it 
to the jury to fix the amount of dam- 
ages. The law relating to damages of 
this character is well expressed in an 
Illinois case, where the court said: 

“Tt is well understood that in an ac- 
tion of slander by a person for the 
speaking of slanderous words of him 
in the way of his trade, the fact that he 
is a trader takes the place of special 
damages. To return a check marked 
‘refused for want of funds,’ to the 
holder, especially through a clearing- 
house, certainly tends to bring the 
drawer of that check into disrepute as a 
person engaged in mercantile business ; 
and it needs no argument to show that 


a single refusal of that kind might of- 
ten, and frequently does, bring ruin 
upon a business man: and yet it is no 
more possible in either case to prove. 
special or actual damages than it is for 
one charged with the commission of a 
crime to show specifically in what man- 


ner he has been injured.” (Schaffner 
vs. Ehrman, 139 I[11.109.) 

The amount of damages awarded by 
the jury would in such cases seem to be 
the result of pure guesswork, and recog- 
nizing this fact the courts have usually 
attempted to limit such arbitrary judg- 
ment by stating that the plaintiff could 
recover “substantial yet temperate” 
damages, and judges have not hesitated 
to enforce the “temperate” feature of 
the rule by cutting down the amount of 
the jury’s award. (Marzetti vs. Wil- 
liams, 1 Barn & Ald. 415; Fleming vs. 
Bank of New Zealand. 1900 A. C. 577; 
tolin vs. Stewart, 1 C. B. 594; Boyd 
vs. Pitt, 14 Tr. C. L. Rep. 43; Bank 
vs. Importers and Traders’ Bank, 119 
N. Y. 195; Clark Co. vs. Mt. Morris 
Bank, 85 N. Y. App. Div. 362; James 
Company vs. Continental National 
Bank, 105 Tenn. 1; Wiley vs. Bunker 


Hill Nat. Bank, 183 Mass. 495; Atlan- 
ta National Bank vs. Davis, 96 Ga. 335; 
Birchall vs. Third Nat. Bank, 19 Cent. 
L. J. 390; Metropolitan Supply Co. vs. 
Garden City Banking Company, 114 
Ill. App. 318; Lorick vs. Bank, 74 S. 
C. 185; Wood vs. Am. Nat. Bank, 100 
Va. 306; Mt. Sterling Nat. Bank vs. 
Greene, 99 Ky. 262, Patterson vs. Ma- 
rine National Bank, 130 Pa. 419.) The 
foregoing and the other cases herein 
cited comprise practically all of the 
decisions on this general subject. 

It has been held that a farmer is not 
a trader, and consequently, there being 
no presumption that he has suffered 
loss of credit from the dishonor of his 
check, he can recover only nominal dam- 
ages. (Bank of New South Wales vs. 
Milvain, 10 Victoria, L. R. 3 [Law].) 
It would seem that the restriction of the 
right to recover for loss of credit to 
one engaged in mercantile business is 
open to criticism, as the professional 
man, farmer or retired capitalist suffers 
appreciably, even if not to so great an 
extent as the trader, from the slander 
of his credit. 


RerusaAL To Pay Basep Upon Tem- 


porary RvteE. 


In most of the decided cases no dam- 
ages other than for loss of credit have 
been claimed or given, and it will be 
readily recognized that damages of this 
character cannot be given in suits grow- 
ing out of the present banking situation. 
The refusal to pay at the present time 
is not based upon the customer’s want 
of funds, but upon a temporary rule of 
the bank not to pay any checks in cur- 
rency. A refusal so generally under- 
stood and so universal in its application 
to depositors can in no wise impair the 
drawer’s credit. 

We find, however, that the courts 
have not in all cases limited the depos- 
itor’s damages to compensation for his 
loss of credit, and it is to these cases 
we must look for the rules of law appli- 
cable to the present inquiry. 


How Damace Is Fixep. 


As before stated, there exists between 
the depositor and the bank a contract 
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which, though implied from course of 
business, is as binding as if in writing, 
to the effect that the bank will pay the 
depositor’s proper checks from time to 
time to the extent of the funds due him. 
The wrongful dishonor of his check is 
a breach of this contract for which he 
may recover as in any other case of con- 
tract such damages as may fairly and 
reasonably be considered, according to 
the usual course of things, as arising 
from such breach of contract, and such 
damages as may reasonably be sup- 
posed to have been in the contemplation 
of both parties at the time they made 
the contract as the probable result of 
the breach of it. This rule of damages 
prevails generally in actions of con- 
tract and is not peculiar to this class of 
litigation. Its application to the pres- 
ent situation can be best made by refer- 
ring to some of the cases that have 
arisen. 

In a Nebraska case (Bank of Com- 
merce vs. Goos, 39 Neb. 438) payment 
of the depositor’s check was refused 
because the bank wrongfully 
the right of charging his note against 
the account. The check had been given 
to the city treasurer for taxes, who, 
upon its dishonor, had the depositor 
arrested for obtaining tax receipts upon 
false pretenses. The court held that no 
damages could be given for the arrest 
since the arrest was not the natural 
result of the refusal of the bank to pay 
the check but damages could be awarded 
for his loss of credit arising from the 
dishonor of the check. The arrest was 
a remote and unusual consequence and 
not such as would ordinarily arise from 
refusal of a bank to pay a depositor’s 
checks. 

In a Kentucky case (American Na- 
tional Bank vs. Morey, 113 Ky. 857) 
the plaintiff, a woman, had a deposit in 
a Louisville bank, and while staying 
in Chicago gave a check for $30 in 
payment for music lessons, which was 
returned marked “has but $12 to her 
credit.” The bank improperly refused 
payment of her check, because it 
claimed the right to use her funds in 
payment of her husband’s indebtedness. 
She sued for the amount of her deposit 


claimed _ 


and for $1,000 damages, stating she 
was amongst strangers and was mor- 
tified by the dishonor of her check; that 
her credit was injured; that she had a 
nervous chill, and had to be taken to her 
home in Louisville. The bank paid the 
balance after suit was begun, and the 
jury gave her $600 damages. The Su- 
preme Court held upon appeal that she 
should be permitted to recover for loss 
of credit but not for the mortification 
or the nervous shock she suffered, and 
sent the case back for a new trial, say- 
ing: 

“The fact that the plaintiff had a 
nervous chill when her check was pro- 
tested and returned to her and had to 
be taken back to her mother-in-law’s. 
was immaterial, as the nervous chill was 
not the natural result of the protest of 
the check, or such a thing as should 
be reasonably anticipated from persons 
of ordinary health and strength. On 
the contrary, the plaintiff may recover 
for any time she lost, or for any ex- 
pense she incurred or for any loss of 
business or instruction she sustained by 
reason of the dishonor of the check.” 


In a subsequent trial of the case in 


which the jury were instructed to 
award damages in accord with the 
above view of the law, a verdict of $500 
was given and sustained upon appeal. 
(Amer. Nat. Bk. vs. Morey, 80 S. W. 
157.) 

Bankers who have been obliged re- 
cently to deny their customer’s re- 
quests for currency will readily agree 
that nervous shock and mortification 
have been the most apparent, if not the 
only, result of their refusal to comply 
with such requests, and they will doubt- 
less find comfort in the knowledge that 
such nervous shock and mortification to 
customers are not attended with legal 
liability on their part. 

It has been held, however, in a New 
York case (Davis vs. Standard Nation- 
al Bank, 50 N. Y. App. Div. 210) 
where the suit was not an action of con- 
tract but one in tort based upon the 
wrongful and malicious dishonor of the 
customer’s checks, that the mental suf- 
fering and anxiety caused by loss of 
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credit was a proper element of damage 
to be considered. 

It should be noted that the court in 
the above quotation permits a recovery 
for any expense or “loss of business” 
resulting from the dishonor of the 
check; but it is believed that the rule is 
too broadly stated, and that recovery 
should be limited to such damages as 
naturally flow from the refusal. Many 
instances ‘will readily occur to the 
reader where loss of business might re- 
sult from the non-payment of a check, 
and yet not be a natural or reason- 
ably-to-be-expected consequence thereof. 

To make a practical application; sup- 
pose a manufacturer cannot get cur- 
rency upon his check from his bank, 
and as a result of not being paid in 
currency, his employees quit work. 
The attendant loss of business would, 
it is believed, not be recognized by the 
courts as a proper element of damages 
in a suit by the manufacturer against 
the bank. It is too remote and not 


such damage as the bank ought to have 
contemplated would result from _ its 


failure to honor its depositor’s checks 
at the time the deposit was made. Nor 
would notice to the bank of the possible 
loss at the time the check was pre- 
sented aid the manufacturer, for it is 
the rule of law, and this should be 
remembered as an important factor in 
all cases, that the measure of damages 
is fixed by what the parties should have 
contemplated as the probable result of 
a failure to perform at the time the 
contract was entered into, that is when 
a deposit was made, not at the time the 
contract was broken by the bank’s re- 
fusal to pay.* 

Further illustration of the fact that 
any “loss of business” cannot be re- 
couped in a suit against the bank is to 
be found in a Victoria case (Dyson vs. 
Union Bank of Australia, Lt., 10 Vict. 





* All consideration of the difference be- 
tween the measure of damages in actions 
of tort and contract has been avoided in 
this paper, such discussions being thought 
too technical to interest others than the 
legal profession. The latter will find the 
eases collected in a note to 5 L. R. A. 
[N. S.] 870. 


L. R. 106 [Law]) where the customer 
had contracted to enter into a partner- 
ship, and having agreed to pay £100 
down, drew his check for that amount. 
The check, being wrongfully dishonored 
by the bank, the partnership was ter- 
minated, and plaintiff sued the bank to 
recover the profits that he would have 
made therefrom. It was held that the 
loss of partnership was a consequence 
too remote upon which to base a re- 
covery. A somewhat similar situation 
has recently come under the writer’s 
notice where a customer demanded cur- 
rency for his check in order to make 
payment upon an option. Had the re- 
fusal of the bank resulted in a loss of 
the option and the possible _ profits 
therefrom, it is believed such damage 
would be likewise considered too remote. 
Of course, the depositor could in any 
case, by giving notice to the bank at the 
time he made the deposit of any special 
purpose for which he intended to later 
withdraw the funds, make the bank 
liable for losses for which otherwise he 
could not obtain damages. (Hadley vs. 
Baxendale, 5 Ex. 341.) 


Deposiror Can Recover Premium 
Pain ror CurRRENcY. 


An English case (Prehn vs. Royal 
Bank of Liverpool, L. R. 5 Ex. 92) 
rests upon a state of facts peculiarily 
pertinent to the present inquiry. The 
plaintiff drew certain bills of exchange 
in Alexandria upon the Bank of Liver- 
pool, which the bank had agreed to 
pay. The bank notified plaintiff that 
it could not meet the bills, and plaintiff 
was obliged to pay 214 per cent. prem- 
ium for currency to meet the bills. This 
premium amounted to £548, and plaint- 
iff sued and recovered that amount. 
Under that decision, if a depositor, 
upon the bank’s failure to supply cur- 
rency upon his check, purchases cur- 
rency in the market, he could undoubt- 
edly recover the amount so paid as 
premium. No court would hold that 
the loss thus incurred for the purchase 
of currency was not the natural result 
of the failure of the bank to pay cur. 
rency upon demand. The premium 
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paid for currency is the kind of dam- 
age most generally incurred at the 
present time, and except in rare in- 
stances, scems to be the only loss that 
the banks could be called upon to 
make good as a result of their failure 
to pay checks in currency. 

Another pertinent case (Brooke vs. 
Tradesman’s Nat. Bank, 69 Hun, 202) 
although only a decision of a lower 
court, was a suit in New York brought 
by the receiver of a store for the 
bank’s improper failure to pay a note 
made by the owner of the store. Of 
course, upon the question of damages, 
the failure of a bank to pay the note 
or draft of a customer, which it is 
obligated to pay, calls for the same 
legal conclusions as the failure to pay 
a check. It appeared that upon non- 
payment of the note, creditors of the 
maker, according to an agreement with 
him, immediately entered judgment for 
$8,000, and the sheriff took charge and 
retained possession of his store for 
three weeks, which ruined his business. 
The receiver thereupon sued the bank 
for $50,000 damages. The court held 
that the damages claimed were too re- 
mote, and plaintiff could not recover, 
saying: 

“It is undoubtedly the rule that the 
refusal to pay a check upon presenta- 
tion gives the drawer a right of action 
in case he has funds in the bank to 
meet the check and the refusa] to pay 
was without authority, and that the 
measure of damages will be the amount 
of the actual loss the party has sus- 
tained; and that the damages which 
may fairly and reasonably be consid- 
ered as naturally arising from the 
breach of centract according to the 
usual course of things are always re- 
coverable. In applying this rule to the 
case at bar how can it be claimed that 
because the bank neglected to pay the 
note of Rogers of $517.51, he having 
on deposit with the bank at the time 
$611.08, the result which in the usual 
course of things would follow was the 
immediate entry of a judgment against 
Rogers for over $8,000 and the seizure 
of his business by the sheriff? The 


condition of things arises because of an 
agreement made between Rogers and 
his creditors, of which the bank had no 
notice, and which they had no reason 
to suppose existed.” 

While agreeing with the decision, it 
cannot be said the ruin of a depositor’s 
business by a bank’s failure to pay his 
proper checks would not be compensat- 
ed in any case. For where a stock- 
broker was unable to meet his obliga- 
tions by reason of the improper refusal 
of a bank to pay his checks and was 
suspended from the stock exchange, a 
verdict in his favor on account of the 
injury to his credit for the sum of 
£2,900 was upheld by the Supreme 
Court of Victoria. (Dean vs. Mel- 
bourne, etc. Corporation, 16 Vict. L. R. 
403.) 

The possibility of the ruin of a de- 
positor’s business resulting directly 
from his failure to get funds due him 
from the bank presents the most im- 
portant practical phase of the present 
situation. Jn most instances the at- 
tendant loss of business to a manufac- 
turer or business man would be con- 
sidered by the courts too remote a con- 
sequence of the bank’s action; but 
where the depositor is likewise a bank, 
the loss might well be treated a proper 
matter for damages. Suppose a coun- 
try bank presents its check to a city 
depository and is refused currency, 
and in a subsequent suit it is shown 
that the amount of currency demanded 
would have prevented a run on the 
bank and its suspension; would not the 
court say that the injury to the country 
bank’s business was such a loss as un- 
der the rules of damages should be 
compensated for? 

In other words, when the city bank 
accepted the deposit ought it not to 
have considered that a probable and 
natural result of its failure to pay the 
deposit in critical times would be the 
suspension of the bank? It would 
seem that the character of the deposit- 
or’s business makes the liability for 
ruin of his business much clearer in the 
ease of a bank than of any other de- 
positor. No case has been found in 
which such a situation is presented, and 
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in fact the decisions which are herein 
discussed comprise all the cases that 
shed any appreciable light upon the 
subject under discussion. 

The nature of the subject prevents 
any general statement of a bank’s lia- 
bility. As in all cases of contracts, the 
extent and nature of the damages al- 
lowed depend upon the particular facts 
of the case. The principles of law to 
be applied are well defined, but their 
application to new states of fact is one 
of the difficult questions confronting 
the courts. Since the amount of the 


verdict to be given in any case is a 
matter for the jury, subject to the dis- 
cretionary power of the court to reduce 
the amount or set it aside as excessive, 
it would seem ‘that the good faith and 
proper regard for the interests of all 
their depositors, which requires a bank 
to withhold payment in currency, 
would induce a jury and the court to 
abundantly temper justice’ with mercy, 
so that a plaintiff, although entitled tu 
recover compensation under proper con- 
struction’ of the law may in any given 
case find his victory an empty one. 


INSURANCE OF BANK DEPOSITS IN OKLAHOMA. 


AX act has been passed by the Ok- 
lahoma Legislature, and ap- 

proved by the Governor on De- 
cember 17, 1907, providing for the 
insurance of deposits in state banks. 
This is to be effected by establishing 
a depositors’ guaranty fund, created 
by assessing against the capital stock 


of the banks an amount equal to one 
per cent. of the average daily deposits 
(less the deposit of state funds prop- 


erly secured). Upon the failure of a 
bank depositors are to be paid in full, 
and when the cash of the bank is in- 
sufficient for this purpose the guaranty 
fund may be drawn on, and additional 
assessments, in accordance with the act, 
may be made, if required. 


It will be interesting to watch the 
practical operations of this law. Con- 
trary to the general belief, the “insur- 
ance” of bank deposits is not a new 
idea. That is the aim, to some extent, 
of the National Banking Act and of the 
banking laws of most of the states. The 
surplus fund which banks are required 
by law to create and maintain is de- 
signed chiefly for the depositors’ pro- 
tection. 

A safety fund was provided for in 
a law passed by the New York Legis- 
lature in 1829. It did not prove suc- 
cessful in operation. The fund would 
have been large enough to pay the note- 
holders of insolvent banks, but it was 
insufficient to pay all their debts. 


The idea of insuring bank deposits 
seems to have been borrowed originally 
from China, that nursery of so many 
“modern” notions. Besides the experi- 
ment unsuccessfully tried in New York, 
it will be recalled that about a quarter 
of a century ago a company was formed 
to carry out a deposit-insurance plan. 
It failed because the Comptroller of 
the Currency decided that national 
banks could not legally invest their cap- 
ital or surplus in the stock of the com- 
pany. 

In Tue Bankers MaGazine for 
April, 1901, Charles T. Raymond of 
Lockport, N. Y., made a suggestion 
that the banks form a mutual guarantee 
association for the insurance of depos- 
its. For several years before and since 
that time the proposal to insure depos- 
itors against loss has been discussed in 
all its phases in these pages. 

The unsuccessful experience in New 
York shows that the tax necessary to 
provide a safety fund to afford ade- 
quate protection to depositors will have 
to be much larger than would be re- 
quired for the protection of notehold- 
ers. Why this is so may be readily un- 
derstood when it is recalled that the 
individual deposits of the national 
banks are about five times the capital, 
while the circulation is several hundred 
millions less than the capital. If the 
tax imposed is not sufficient to pay all 
deposits of failed banks, the whole 
scheme will be discredited; and, on the 
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other hand, if the fund is made large 
enough for this purpose it will place 
an onerous tax upon the solvent and 
well managed banks to support those 
that are badly managed and become in- 


solvent. Of course, this tax will be 
shifted by the banks on to their bor- 
rowers, and thus the business community 
at large will be called on to foot the 
bill. 


PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


GCQYTATISTICAL Record of the 
Progress of the United States, 
1800-1907,” is the title of a 

publication just issued by the Bureau 

of Statistics of the Department of 

Commerce and Labor, and while com- 

posed exclusively of columns of figures, 

the record of progress which it shows 
for the United States and its industries 
and commerce is extremely interesting. 

Among the many interesting facts which 

it presents is that the money in circu- 

lation in the United States on July 1, 

1907, was 2,773 million dollars, against 

2,736 millions in 1906 and 1,640 on the 

corresponding date of 1897 a decade 

ago. Deposits in savings banks are set 
down at 3,495 million dollars, against 

3,299 millions in 1906 and 1,983 mil- 

lions in 1897; the total deposits in all 

banks, at 13 billion dollars in 1907, 

speaking in round terms, against 121, 

billions in 1906 and but 5 billions in 

1897. The public debt, less cash in the 

Treasury, is given at 878 million dol- 

lars in 1907, against 964 millions in 

1906 and 987 millions in 1897; and the 

per capita indebtedness, $10.26 in 1907. 

against $11.46 in 1906 and $13.78 in 

1897. The annual interest charge of 

the public indebtedness on July 1, 1907. 

is given at 21 2-3 million dollars, 

against 23 1-4 millions at the corres- 

ponding date of last year and 34 1-3 

millions at the corresponding date of 

1897; and the annual interest charge 

per capita, 25 cents in 1907, against 28 

cents in 1906 and 48 cents in 1897, a 

decade earlier. 

The merchandise imported into the 
country is given at 1,434 million dol- 
lars in the fiscal year 1907, against 
1,227 millions in 1906 and 765 millions 
in 1897, having thus nearly doubled 


during the decade; while exports of 
domestic merchandise are set down at 
1,854 millions in 1907, against 1,718 
millions in 1906 and 1,032 millions in 
1897. Manufacturers’ crude materials 
imported are given at 477 millions in 
1907, against 415 millions in 1906 and 
196 millions in 1897; manufactures for 
further use in manufacturing, at 274 
million dollars, against 220 millions in 
the immediately preceding year and 88 
millions in 1897, a decade earlier. On 
the export side, crude materials for use 
in manufacturing are given at 593 mil- 
lions in 1907, against 50014 millions 
in 1906 and 297 millions in 1897; man- 
ufactures for further use in manufac- 
turing, at 259 millions, against 226 mil- 
lions in the immediately preceding 
year and 98 millions in 1897; and man- 
ufactures ready for consumption, 481 
millions in 1907, against 460 millions 
in 1906 and 213 millions in 1897. 

The records of production are also 
encouraging. While the figures of pro- 
duction are in most cases stated by 
calendar years and can therefore be 
given in this publication only for the 
calendar year 1906, they show in nearly 
all cases an improvement over the im- 
mediately preceding year. Pig-iron 
production for 1906 is given at over 25 
million tons, against 23 millions in 1905 
and 9 2-3 millions in 1897. Petroleum 
production is given at 5 1-3 billion gal- 
lons, against 2 1-2 billions a decade 
earlier. The number of cotton spin- 
dles in operation in mills of the North- 
ern States,'15 2-3 millions, against 13.9: 
millions in 1897; and of the Southern 
States, 9 millions, against 3 1-4 mil- 
lions in 1897. 

Evidences of activity among the 
manufacturers are shown by increased 
importations of material used by them.. 
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THE MAILING DEPARTMENT. 


By A. R. Barrett, C. P. A. 


HE proper handling of the out- 
going mail of a bank is one of 
its most important features and 

one in which great care is necessary. 
How often it has occurred that a bank 
has made a remittance to its correspond- 
ent in a reserve city, calculating to 
have a certain balance to draw upon 
for an important matter, and has had 
its plans delayed, and possibly frus- 
trated, because the letter is returned 


for want of postage, or has been mailed 


to the wrong bank. 
While no one is infallible, yet such a 


systematic arrangement can be made as 
to reduce the liability of errors to a 
minimum. 

In the course of a day many checks - 
are received upon banks in other towns 
or cities; drafts and notes payable in 
other cities are also received for collec- 


tion. All these must be mailed to the 
proper correspondent banks. The 
checks and all other demand paper 
should be sent promptly; the time paper 
generally being sent a week or ten days 
before its maturity. 

The letters are written by the prop- 
er clerks (generally by the cashier in 
a small bank), with the typewriter, and 
footings proved by the adding machine, 
and the totals compared with the 
charges on the general ledger. These 
letters and their enclosures are then 
turned over to the mailing department. 
As small banks do not need such a sep- 
arate department, I will treat of the 
matter only with reference to large 
banks. 

In this department the envelopes for 
the one thousand or more correspond- 
ents are addressed by the addressograph 


in lots of twenty-five to one hundred 
of each, and these are assorted and dis- 
tributed in tills or files, a compartment 
for each bank, arranged alphabetically. 
In some very large banks a separate set 
of compartments is used for various di- 
visions of the United States, each divi- 
sion constituting several states. The 
letters for foreign countries have sep- 
arate compartments. 

Before these tills or compartments is 
a wide shelf, at a convenient height for 
one to work at when sitting on a stool or © 
chair. There are a number of mailing 
clerks, each attending to only a portion 
of the alphabet. The head mailing 
clerk knows how many banks each of 
his assistants has to attend to, and 
every morning issues the proper amount 
of two-cent stamps so that one envelope, 
the one on top, in each compartment re- 
ceives a two-cent stamp and is ready for 
the final work. At the close of the day 
these envelopes are taken from their 
compartments and placed in trays on 
edge, retaining their alphabetical ar- 
rangement. The trays are of wood, 
about seven inches wide, three inches 
deep, and two feet long. 

As fast as the letters are completed, 
they, with their enclosures, are given 
to their respective mailing clerks. These 
letters are placed in piles, laid flat. 
The mailing clerks sitting before the 
shelf, or a table, with the tray at their 
right hand and the piles of letters and 
enclosures at the left hand, select their 
envelopes from the trays according to 
the address on the letters and proceed 
to fold the enclosures in the letters, and 
to insert them in the envelopes, these 
then being placed in another tray. 
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ImproveD Meruop or Foupine Ler- 
TERS. 


An improved method has been adopt- 
ed by many banks in folding the let- 
ters. The letters with their enclosures 
are folded ready for the envelopes by 
the men who write them, thus greatly 
reducing the danger of getting the en- 
closures in the wrong letters. Instead 
of the letters being folded as custom- 
ary, the reverse method is adopted, with 
the writing on the outside and the ad- 
dress at the head of the letter showing 
prominently. The letter writers put a 
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are letters to the banks to which any 
postal cards are addressed they are en- 
closed in the letters. If not, they are, 
of course, mailed with the one-cent 
postage. 

The bins mentioned are built on ie 
back part of the mailing table. They 
are about eighteen inches square, made 
about one foot high at the back and 
low in front (about four inches). They 
are generally in two rows, eight or ten 
in a row, one row above and a little 
back of the other, each bin being lab- 
eled plainly the proper postage denom- 








rubber band. around each letter to care- 
fully retain the enclosures, and these 
folded letters are placed in trays and 
sent to the mailing clerks. From the 
address on the outside the mailing 
clerk readily selects the proper envel- 
opes. 

As the envelopes are filled they are 
taken to the sealers, where they are 
sealed by a machine run by electricity. 
The letters requiring more than two 
cents postage are then separated from 
the others, weighed, and placed in bins 
that are labeled according to the post- 
age required, those requiring only two 
cents postage having already been 


placed in a bin labeled accordingly. 
A great many postal cards are used 
If there 


as mere acknowledgments. 





Fig. 2. 


ination. One is marked for the regis- 
tered mail. 

It often occurs, particularly on the 
last day of each month, that many 
packages must be mailed requiring 
large envelopes. These are sorted out 
and given to a clerk who attends to 
that especially. 

The mail having been all sealed and 
weighed, and distributed to the bins, 
stamps are now issued by the head mail- 
ing clerk for all extra postage (over 
the two cents). The stamping is then 
completed, the letters are put up in 
packages of fifty in each bin, and then 
the counting for the proof of the post- 
age takes place. This being completed, 
and the statement made, the mail is 
ready for the post office. 























PRACTICAL BANKING. 


The registered mail, containing as it 
does packages of value, should be re- 
corded in a book prepared for that pur- 
pose, and when the post office receipt 
for the same is returned it should be 
noted in this register and the receipt 
fled by number. A form for such a 
register is here shown: 

Fig. 1.—Recorp or Registerep Matt. 


Ss: 


The proper care and handling of the 
postage stamps in a large bank is an 
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oF REQUISITION FOR 
STAMPs. 


Fig. 2.—Form 

When the letters have all been 
stamped and counted a statement blank 
is filled out showing the number of let- 
ters and their respective value in 
stamps. Such a statement sheet is here 
shown: 


Fig. 3—Form or Dairy Mai. SuHeet. 


A statement is sent to the officer hav- 
ing charge of the stamps at the final 


Ser caLLALAa 
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Fig. 3. 
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Balance stamps on hand, - 


___ Value in denominations, - __ 





important feature. The stamps are 
purchased in large quantities, and are 
generally taken care of by an officer 
of the bank. When the purchases are 
made a charge ticket is sent to the gen- 
eral ledger charging postage stamp ac- 
count with the amount of money so ex- 
pended. Each day the head mailing 
clerk makes out a requisition for the 
stamps he will probably need, and this 
is given to the officer in charge of the 
stamps. 

Opposite see form for a requisition: 


close of each day, of which the follow- 

ing is the form: 

Fig. 4—Form or Darty Postace 
STATEMENT. 


The amount shown by the “cash bal- 
ance” of this statement must agree with 
the value of stamps and unused stamped 
envelopes on hand with the head mail 
clerk. 

The amount as shown by this state- 
ment as “stamps used $118.12” should 
be reported to the general ledger book- 
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keeper by charge and credit tickets to 
charge an account styled “Mail Acct.” 
and to credit the “Postage Stamp Acct.” 

The “Postage Stamp Acct.” will 
then show the total amount of stamps 
on hand, both in the officer’s and the 
head mail clerk’s hands, and the “Mail 
Acct.” will show the actual expense. 


This can be done at the end of each 
week, or at the close of the month if 
preferred, by keeping these daily state- 
ments carefully filed and making a to- 
tal of the amount used, with the add- 
ing machine. The total balance on 
hand as shown by the “Postage Stamp 
Acct.” can be verified at any time. 


PRACTICAL BANKING NOTES. 


By James P. Gardner. 


ENDORSED COPIES. 


METHOD of negotiation of 
time bills is employed abroad 
in nearly all European coun- 
tries whereby the risk of loss by theft 
or otherwise is reduced to a minimum. 
For example, a sixty-day sight draft 
will be drawn, say, in Marseilles upon 
a merchant in New York. This bill is 
forwarded for acceptance without en- 
dorsement, a copy of the bill being 
made meantime. Upon advice of the 
acceptance of the draft, the duplicate 
or copy becomes negotiable, the firm 
sending the draft to be accepted writ- 
ing on the copy the following nota- 
tion: “First accepted with,” ete. A 
short time prior to the maturity of the 
bill the endorsed duplicate or copy is 
forwarded to the holder of the accept- 
ed first or original, which meantime has 
been held accepted subject to the en- 
dorsed copy or second. The two items 
are pinned together and are now com- 
plete. The first of exchange accepted 
but not endorsed, the second of ex- 
change or copy endorsed but not accept- 
ed. This seems rather an involved treat- 
ment for American bankers, but it is a 
favorile method of banks abroad who 
tenaciously cling to old customs. 


HOLD FOR ARRIVAL. 
A® enterprising firm in the prod- 


uce business, to assure the 
banks that present drafts upon 
them that such items should not be re- 
turned, have had a ticket printed like 
that given below, which upon presenta- 
tion of the draft they pin to the same, 


thus preventing many causes of dispute 
by reason of the bank messenger’s not 
explaining to the teller the cause of 
non-payment. 


ANSWER to this DRAFT 
“HOLD FOR ARRIVAL” 
W. N. WHITE & CO. 


ACCEPTANCE OF BILLS OF EX- 
CHANGE. 


T is not generally known that if time 
bills of exchange left for accept- 
ance are not returned accepted, or 

not accepted after the expiration of 
twenty-four hours, such delay consti- 
tutes a refusal to honor. In France, ac- 
cording to their Code of Commerce, in 
such an event as the failure of the 
drawee to return an item left for ac- 
ceptance, interest charges are allowed 
to the owner. 


REGULATING THE CURRENCY. 


HERE never did exist on this 
earth a body of men wise enough 
to determine by any arbitrary 

rule how much currency is needed for 
the business of a great country.—James 
A. Garfield. 

We believe General Garfield was 
right. Nor do we think there is any 
one man wise enough to do what it is 
declared no body of men could do. 
But the Secretary of the Treasury has 
tried very hard to show that Garfield 
was wrong. We see no evidence that 
he has succeeded in this attempt. 
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FOUR YEARS’ GROWTH. 


By Clay Herrick. 


N 1903 The United States Mortgage 

and Trust Company of New York 

began the publication of statistics 
of the trust companies of the country, 
under the title ‘Trust Companies of 
the United States.”” The 1907 edition 
of this valuable work, which is the most 
complete and accurate collection of 
trust company statistics published, has 
recently made its appearance, and 
makes possible a fairly accurate esti- 
mate of the growth of trust companies 
throughout the nation during the past 
four years. 

The number of companies in 1903 
was 912, of which 853 reported total 
resources of $2,940,115,801.40. In 
1907, the number of companies was 
1480, with aggregate resources of $4,- 
285,782,075.73. The statistics in each 
case were for the last business day of 
June. For the four years, therefore, 
the increase in number of companies is 
568, or a little over sixty-two per cent. ; 
while the increase in aggregate re- 
sources is $1,345,666,274.33, or a little 
less than forty-six per cent. A slight 
percentage of the increase is doubtless 
due to the fact that the statistics are 
more complete in 1907 than in 1903, 
but the figures give a pretty accurate 
measure of the remarkable growth of 
trust companies in every part of the 
country. 

In aggregate resources, New York is 
decidedly in the lead, with fourteen 


GROUPS OF STATES. 
DEORE. - RUE | cs ccicvorscessqeene $2,106,032,020 
South Atlantic 129,757,394 
North Central 562,781,825 
South Central 76,966,368 
Western 64,578,193 


—Agegregate Resources— 
1903. 


hundred and forty-three millions. This 
is an average of $16,403,347 per com- 
pany—which large figure is accounted 
for by the size of the great companies 
of New York city, the largest of which 
on June 29, 1907 (The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company), had resources 
of over ninety millions. Pennsylvania 
ranks second, with 703 millions. The 
other states having resources of over 
100 millions are as follows: Illinois, 
447 millions; Massachusetts, 232 mil- 
lions; Ohio, 221 millions; New Jersey, 
187 millions; Missouri, 152 millions; 
Rhode Island, 128 millions; Califor- 
nia, 102 millions. 

New York also has a big lead in the 
increase of aggregate resources during 
the four years, the amount of its in- 
crease being 302 millions. The other 
states showing considerable increases 
are, in the order of the gains, as fol- 
lows: Pennsylvania, 169 millions; Ohio. 
95 millions; Massachusetts, 67 millions; 
California, 65 millions; New Jersey, 
53 millions; Rhode Island, 48 millions; 
Indiana and Louisiana, 30 millions 
each; Tennessee, 27 millions; Texas, 
23 millions; Missouri, 22 millions; 
Washington, 19 millions; Kentucky and 
Maine, 17 millions each; Oregon, 12 
millions; Connecticut, 11 millions; Ala- 
bama and District of Columbia, 10 
millions each. 

In percentage of increase, the South- 
ern and Western states are in the lead, 


Percentage 
Increase. of Increase. 


$678,259,671 32 
41,683,754 32 
372,079,735 66 
128,363,290 167 
125,279,822 194 


1907. 
$2,784,291,691 
171,441,148 
934,861,561 
205,329,658 
189,858,016 
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cent.; South Dakota, 228 per cent. 
Maryland shows a loss of four per 
cent., due, no doubt, to the Baltimore 
fire. Minnesota shows a loss of three 
per cent., and Oklahoma a loss of 
twenty-five per cent. 

The complete figures are given in 
the table presented herewith. 

A better idea of the distribution of 


the states showing increases of over 
200 per cent. being as follows: Idaho, 
2608 per cent.; North Dakota, 973 per 
cent.; Mississippi, 598 per cent.; Tex- 
as, 527 per cent.; Nevada, 502 per 
cent.; Kansas, 386 per cent.; Arkansas, 
338 per cent.; Washington, 337 per 
cent.; Oregon, 330 per cent.; Arizona, 
257 per cent.; New Mexico, 247 per 
Percentage 


of increase 
1903-1907. 


No. of 
Companies In- 


1908. 1907. crease. Increase. 


—Aggregate Resources— 
1903. 1907. 


STATE. 


Alabama ... 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut, 
Delaware 
Dis. Colum. 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 


Illinois 
Indian Ter. 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky .. 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Mass. 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi. . 
Missouri 
Montana ... 
Nebraska .. 
Nevada 
New Hamp. 
N. Jersey... 
N. Mexico.. 
New York.. 
N. Carolina. 
N. Dakota.. 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Penn. 

R. Island .. 
S. Carolina. 
S. Dakota.. 
Tennessee 


10 
4 


- 12 
. 16 
- 10 


15 
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10 
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- 30 


19 
2 
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Virginia 
Washington. 
W. Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Totals 


- 18 


9 
19 
4 


* Decrease. 


26 

7 
30 
36 
12 


26 
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14 
272 

12 
21 
9 
65 
43 
3 
25 
21 
19 
20 
10 
5 


1,480 


7 Only 853 companies reporting. 
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568 


$7,977,947.13 
629,818.65 
2,753,143.30 
36,966,323.38 
8,395,521.32 
15,132,460.38 
5,770,006.21 
23,831,052.67 
1,603,834.20 
7,445,989.37 


181,814.98 
243,975,237.67 
1,819,364.73 
21,365,239.56 
15,844,520.19 
531,179.18 
12,029,575.27 
30,703,464.84 
18,555,829.87 
62,802,394.93 
165,211,830.68 
13,905,848.34 
4,511,109.79 
1,408,165.76 
129,686,453.36 
3,190,761.29 
625,601.78 
984,528.15 
3,323,756.30 
133,662,415.54 
166,417.03 


1,141,170,924.85 


6,778,496.94 
82,258.70 
126,138,480.65 
663,950.35 
3,701,404.06 
534,383,684.61 
79,965,768.89 
3,487,238.48 
669,829.76 
15,081,737.79 
4,529,018.93 
4,466,122.43 
14,625,349.35 
8,655,716.50 
5,895,476.09 
9,382,664.74 
5,446,066.43 


$18,154,422.00 
2,252,618.01 
12,057,455.76 
102,632,427.65 
12,281,159.34 
26,407,379.27 
9,581,967.10 
34,316,533.95 
3,743,410.84 
14,253,128.51 
1,482,147.94 
4,914,255.76 
447,722,506.72 
3,669,877.26 
51,685,587.79 
24,404,098.14 
2,584,665.61 
29,487,555.93 
60,850,665.65 
36,157,238.95 
60,593,834.66 
232,820,769.51 
17,859,427.22 
4,366,740.72 
9,825,842.15 
152,341,256.89 
9,473,079.20 
1,202,955.08 
5,926,088.53 
3,913,014.80 
187,379,248.50 
577,470.17 


1,443,494,569.64 


16,645,343.01 
882,438.70 
221,640,722.38 
494,512.05 
15,915,399.52 
703,960,646.67 
128,575,679.91 
5,206,628.85 
2,193,845.99 
42,360,785.13 
28,428,542.44 
8,142,114.90 
21,583,144.50 
11,367,369.45 
25,782,492.87 
15,732,932.07 
7,977,315.82 
478,762.22 


$10,176,474.87 
1,622,799.36 
9,304,312.46 
65,666,104.27 
3,885,638.02 
11,274,918.89 
3,811,960.89 
10,485, 481.28 
2,139,576.64 
6,807,139.14 
1,482,147.94 
4,732,440.78 
203,747,269.05 
1,850,512.53 
30,320,348. 23 
8,559,577.95 
2,053,486.43 
17,457,980.66 
30,147,200.81 
17,601,409.08 
2,208,560.27* 
67,608,938.83 
3,953,578.88 
144,369.07* 
8,417,676.39 
22,654,803.53 
6,282,317.91 
577,353.30 
4,941,560.38 
589,258.50 
53,716,832.96 
411,053.14 
302,323,644.79 
9,866,846.07 
800,180.00 
95,502,241.73 
169,438.30* 
12,213,995.46 
169,576,962.06 
48,609,911.02 
1,719,390.37 
1,524,016.23 
27,279,047.34 
23,899,523.51 
3,675,986.47 
6,957,795.15 
2,711,652.95 
19,887,016.78 
6,350, 267.33 
2,531,249.39 
478,762.22 





$2,940,115,801.407 


$4,285,782,075.73 $1,345,666,274.33 


127 
257 
338 
178 
46 
74 
66 
44 
133 
91 


2,603 
83 
101 
142 
54 
386 
145 
98 
95 
4* 
41 
28 
3* 
598 
17 
197 
92 
502 
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the business over the country may be 
obtained by arranging the states in 
groups according to location. In the 
following table the North Atlantic 
States comprise Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania; the South 
Atlantic States, Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Florida; the North 
Central States, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Dako- 
ta, Nebraska and Kansas; the South 
Central States, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tex- 
as, Indian Territory, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas; the Western States, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho. 
Washington, Oregon, California and 
Hawaii. 

It thus appears that the trust com- 
panies of the North Atlantic States 
have about sixty-five per cent. of the 
aggregate resources of all trust compa- 
nies in the country. Their increase for 
the four years was about fifty per 
cent. of the increase of all the compa- 
nies. Their percentage of increase, 
however, as the table shows, was only 
thirty-two per cent., the same as that 
for the South Atlantic States, as 
against sixty-six per cent. for the 
North Central, 167 per cent. for the 
South Central, and 194 per cent. for 
the Western States. The large per- 
centages for the two last named indi- 
cate the rapid spread of the trust com- 
pany movement into the southern and 
western parts of the country. 

The increase in the number of com- 
panies tells a similar story. For the 
North Atlantic States the increase was 
127 companies, or twenty-eight per 
cent.; for the South Atlantic States, 
fifty-seven companies, or fifty-six per 
cent.; for the North Central States, 131 
companies, or sixty-seven per cent.; for 
the South Central States, 172 compa- 
nies, or 151 per cent.; for the Western 
States, eighty-one companies, or 156 
per cent. Thus the South Central 


States lead all others in the number of 
new companies formed, while they are 
slightly behind the Western States in 
percentage of increase of companies. 
In these two divisions the percentage 
of increase of companies is more than 
twice that in any of the other divisions, 
and is over five times that in the North 
Atlantic States. 


NEW COUNTERFEIT $10 (BUFFALO) 
UNITED STATES NOTE. 


ERIES of 1901; check letter C; 
face plate No. 464; back plate in- 
distinct but probably No. 188; 

serial No. 4678111; W. T. Vernon, 
Register of the Treasury; Charles H. 
Treat, Treasurer of the United States; 
portraits of Lewis and Clark. 

This counterfeit, which made its ap- 
pearance in New York city, and was 
detected at the National Park Bank by 
Charles Richmond, is printed on two 
picces of paper, between which long 
pieces of very fine silk thread have 
been distributed. While the general 
appearance of the note is deceptive, the 
lathe work and ruling are very crude 
and broken. The denomination design, 
and the seal are of very good color, but 
the Treasury numbers are very heavy 
and of a lighter color than the genuine. 
The green color of the back of the note 
is good, but the lathe work and ruling 
are crude and broken as on the face 
of note. The note should not deceive 
the expert handler of money. 


LEGITIMATE WAY TO MAKE 
MONEY. 


O produce by industry the money’s 
worth, is the legitimate way to 
make money.—The Late George 


S. Coe. 


In these progressive days this sounds 
a little bit old-fashioned. Still, we 
might try this plan of making money 
and see how it works. The manufac- 
ture of paper “securities” as a means 
of money-making has been found to 
have its disadvantages. 





THE QUALIFYING CLAUSE IN THE PASS-BOOK. 


By William H. Kniffin, Jr., Cashier Home Savings Bank of Brooklyn. 


T' is commonly accepted in many 
quarters that a savings bank pass- 

book is good for “what is on it,” 
and while this is true in the main it is 
open to qualifications. The book is cer- 
tainly worth what it calls for to the 
owner; but when it gets into other 
hands, the matter takes on a different 
aspect. 

Most savings banks require that the 
book be presented at every transaction 
in order that proper entry be made; 
and, aside from the accrued interest 


that may not have been credited, the 


bank-book should show the true state 
of the depositor’s account at all times. 
This being the case, it follows that it 
is worth its face value. Like other 
property, it may be transferred by as- 
signment, and the assignee will have 
good title, while the pass-books of com- 
mercial banks are merely memoranda, 
receipts as it were, for the amounts de- 
posited and are valuable only as mat- 
ters of record; for, according to latter 
day usages, the payments do not ap- 
pear thereon, these being listed by ma- 
chine and the totals only carried to the 
book. 


PossEsston oF Pass-Book Not Proor 
or OWNERSHIP. 


Possession does not always indicate 
ownership, as many savings banks have 
discovered to their cost, and the fact 
that a man has a pass-book in his hand 
is not conclusive evidence that he is the 
owner of the same. Payment to the 
gentleman aforesaid will not in all 
eases discharge the bank, and paying 
thus has brought more than one bank 
before the court, as will appear pres- 


ently. (See Kemmel vs. Germania Sav- 
ings Bank, 127 N. Y. 488; Smith vs. 
So. Brooklyn Sav. Bk., 101 N. Y. 58.) 
Most, if not all, savings banks print 
extracts from their by-laws, especially 
those parts relating to the depositors, 
in the pass-books. It has been held 
that the rules so printed become part of 
the contract with the depositor. (Wah- 
rus vs. Bowery Savings Bank, 21 N. Y., 
543, and the cases above cited.) This 
is but reasonable, for if the relation- 
ship between the bank and its deposit- 
ors is contractual and not merely that 
of debtor and creditor, the terms of 
the contract must be clearly stated. On 
the one hand, upon what conditions 
the money is received and will be re- 
paid, and, on the other, upon what 
terms it is placed in the care of the 
bank. The depositors must be placed 
in position to know, if they care to, 
just what these rules are, and failing to 
become conversant with their part of 
the contract, it is their own misfor- 
tune if loss accrues to them. Other- 
wise all sorts of unjust and unfair reg- 
ulations might be imposed that would 
work undue hardship. Hence the wis- 
dom of printing the rules. These form- 
ing, as they do, the basis of the con- 
tract, payment in accordance with them 
will bind both parties. Whether or not 
the regulations have been adhered to, 
is for the court to determine, and this 
it is that brings the litigation. 
Contracts are construed literally, and 
the courts hold to the strict letter of the 
agreement, and so long as he keeps 
within the bounds of his contract, the 
bank man is safe. But often a quali- 
fying clause, a “joker” as it were, 





SAVINGS BANKS. 


creeps in, and while seemingly inno- 
cent, proves troublesome in after days. 

The average man is prone to rush 
into law at the slightest provocation, 
and that a search among the reported 
cases reveals a singular lack of cases 
bearing on these subjects is much to 
the credit of the savings banks of the 
Empire State. -A few cases in point 
may suggest a profitable line of 
thought. 


Some Decisions 1N Point. 


Schoenwald vs. Metropolitan Savings 
Bank (57 N. Y. 418) is the story of 
a German girl who had a hundred dol- 
lars. The money went into the bank 
and the bank-book went into her trunk, 
where it should have stayed, but didn’t. 
The bank bargained with her “that it 
would use its best efforts to prevent 
frauds upon its depositors, but would 
pay upon presentation of the bank- 
book.” She could not read English, 
hence she could not know the part of 
the contract that affected her. 

A bank is required to use ordinary 


care in the payment of money and no 


“ 


jokers” in the by-laws will excuse its 
liability where negligence can _ be 


shown, but when simple and reasonable - 


rules are prescribed, the depositor must 
abide thereby, and ignorance is no ex- 
cuse in the premises. That a bank has 
accounts with people speaking twenty 
different tongues is not to say that it 
must print these rules in twenty differ- 
ent languages. 

At any rate, the lady under discus- 
sion did not acquaint herself with these 
affairs, and subsequently discovered 
that her book had been purloined from 
the trunk and something like $60 with- 
held an order purporting to be signed 
by her, but the payment was questioned, 
and the matter taken into court. She 
testified that “the writing looked like 
hers,” but she was not sure on this point, 
and was certain that she never gave 
anyone a paper like that and conse- 
quently the order could not be genuine. 
It was fortunate for the bank that this 
point was not clear, for it came very 
near spoiling their case. 

The qualifying clause now comes in- 


to play, for the bank had promised “to 
use its best efforts to prevent fraud,” 
but, in this case, luckily, the joker did 
not operate against them. The trial 
jury seemed to be satisfied that the sig- 
nature was forged and gave verdict ac- 
cordingly. 

Forgery always works against the 
bank, for a bank is bound to know the 
signatures of its depositors, be they few 
or many, and pays forgeries at its own 
peril. (Morgan vs. State of New York 
Bank, 11 N. Y., 404; Nat. Park Bank 
vs. Ninth Nat. Bank, 46 N. Y., 77. 
The higher court reversed the judg- 
ment, holding that if the order was 
forged, which seemed likely, it was as 
if there had been no order at all, and 
therefore paid upon presentation of the 
book, which it had a perfect right to 
do. It seems strange, however, that 
the attorney for the plaintiff did not 
note the qualifying clause and ask why 
the bank did not use its best efforts to 
prevent fraud as it had promised to do. 
The bank won its suit, but in Allen vs. 
Williamsburg Savings Bank (69 New 
York, 314) the court commented on 
this case to the effect that the one pre- 
senting the order was male while the 
deposit book was in the name of a fe- 
male, which was notice prima facie that 
the book did not belong to the one pre- 
senting, and the bank was therefore 
placed on inquiry to ascertain the genu- 
ineness of the order and could have 
applied the usual test and failing to do 
this took the risk of a forgery and did 
not use its best efforts. Had the same 
logic been applied at the time of the 
first decision, the result might have 
been different. 

In the Allen case, the bank likewise 
contracted to pay on presentation of 
the book, but would also “use its best 
efforts to prevent fraud’’—the qualify- 
ing clause, again. 

Here the account stood in the name 
of the husband, and the wife obtained 
possession of the book and presented 
the same with a forged order and drew 
$2,850. The signature resembled that 
of the depositor, but the jury seemed 
satisfied of the forgery and rendered 
a verdict against the bank. Several of 
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the bank officials testified that there 
was a difference in the signatures, and 
the question hinged on the qualifying 
clause—did the bank do its best to pre- 
vent fraud? Had it only obligated it- 
self to use ordinary diligence, or none 
at all, it would have been safe in paying 
upon presentation of the book, but hav- 
ing undertaken more than this, it must 
prove that it did its best in this regard. 
“It would pay,” it said, “personally, or 
upon letters of attorney, duly authenti- 
cated or upon written order.” Having 
been a forgery, it certainly did not pay 
on order, nor was Mr. Allen present 
and had given no letters of attorney, 
hence it was the duty of the bank to 
use its best efforts, which it did not, and 
consequently paid the gentleman his 
money. What he gave his wife for her 
cleverness is not a matter of record. 
But unlike these two instances, in 
Appleby vs. Erie Co. Savings Bank 
(62 N. Y., 12) the bank only promised 
to “endeavor to prevent fraud.” Here 
the book was stolen and presented at 
the teller’s window by one assuming to 
be the owner. He signed his name at 
the customers’ desk and the teller testi- 
fied that he carefully compared the sig- 
nature with the genuine, and finding 
nothing to excite suspicion, he paid 
over the money. Had there been good 
reason to question the signature, he 
would hardly have been justified in 
making payment without further in- 
quiry, but the jury was evidently satis- 
fied with the signatures and concluded 
that the bank did “endeavor to prevent 
fraud,” and sustained the payment. 
But presuming the bank man is 
shrewd enough to protect himself 
against such emergencies and endeav- 
ors to absolve himself from liability in 
these instances, he will find that he must 
reckon without his host. Kummel vs. 
Germania Savings Bank, Kings Co., 
127 N. Y. 488, is a case in point. Here 
the bank contracted to pay only “the 
depositor or his duly appointed attor- 
ney,’ and added a qualifying clause 
to the effect that “the bank will not be 
responsible for fraud committed on the 
officers in producing the pass-book and 
drawing money without the knowledge 


or consent of the owner.” It would 
here seem that the bank was amply pro- 
tected, but it had occasion to discover 
otherwise. 

Here was another German with a 
bank-book—most good citizens of this 
race have snug bank accounts—and 
some one stole the book. In reviewing 
the case the court remarked that “pay- 
ments made in good faith in such cases 
with the exercise of reasonable care and 
diligence, even though fraud be shown, 
will constitute valid payment.” 

In this instance, however, the first 
payment was made by the cashier, who 
simply asked the man where he lived. 
In the other, payment was made by an 
assistant, who, noting a difference in 
the signature, asked him “if he could 
not write more fluently” and was told 
that “he was not feeling well.” 

Other test questions were answered 
correctly, so the assistant said, but be- 
ing an interested witness, the court did 
not overvalue his statements and held 
that the fact that the signature was 
not proper placed the bank on inquiry, 
and failing to make due investigation, 
must pay at the risk of forgery, despite 
the qualifying clause. To quote: “The 
agreement to pay only himself or at- 
torney would have absolutely protect- 
ed the plaintiff from losses of this char- 
acter, but the modification following 
did not permit the officers to carelessly 
shut their eyes and pay any person pre- 
senting the pass-book, but on the con- 
trary, they owed the depositor active 
vigilance in order to detect fraud and 
forgery.” The bank therefore lost its 
case. 

To cite one more instance, in brief, 
of loss for similar reasons, the matter 
of Smith vs. South Brooklyn Savings 
Inst. (101 N. Y. 58) will prove inter- 
esting. Here the bank likewise agreed 
to pay upon presenting the book, and 
doubtless intended to apply the rule to 
all persons, but innocently added “that 
it would also pay upon written order 
of the depositor, accompanied by the 
book.” 

A brother of the owner obtained pos- 
session of the book and was paid with- 
out an order. The bank won on trial, 


Te cue 
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but lost on appeal, the court holding 
that the by-laws provided for but two 
methods of making payment, viz., to 
the depositor with the book, and in his 
absence, upon his order, with the book. 
It can readily be seen that the bank did 
not pay in either of these ways, and in 
seeking to hide behind a rule which they 
intended to make but did not, they de- 
feated their own purpose. 

Place a dozen qualifying clauses in 
the by-laws, if you will, and some day, 
when least expected, they may turn up 
as “jokers” and frustrate the good in- 
tentions that prompted them, for no 
bank can make a by-law that will re- 
lease it from ordinary care in the mat- 
ter of payment of money, and the bank 
man who pays “hit or miss,” depending 
on these to help him out, will awake too 
late and discover his error. These rules 
and regulations must not only be ex- 
plicit, but clear as well and conform to 
the customs and usages of good bank- 
ing as the courts have accepted them, 
otherwise they will count for nothing 
in the time of need. 

It would therefore seem to be true, 
that if a bank makes wise and just reg- 
ulations and places the same within 


reach of its customers and fulfills its- 


part of the contract and eliminates all 
modifying clauses, it will be amply sus- 
tained in all its dealings in accordance 
therewith. But if, through overzeal to 
be philanthropic, it unwisely takes up- 
on itself needless obligations, having 
of its own volition assumed them, it is 
but fair to both parties that it shall 
make good. 


NEW ZEALAND SAVINGS BANKS. 


OVERNMENT postal savings 
banks in New Zealand are the 
subject of a recent communi- 

cation from Consul-General W. A. 
Prickitt. He says: 


“New Zealand is a young country, 
but it has adopted the postal savings 
bank system with the most gratifying 


success. Postal savings banks were es- 
tablished by the colonial government in 
1867. On December 31, 1906, there 


were 540 post offices open for the trans- 
action of savings bank business, with 
298,746 accounts, covering a total de- 
posit of $48,766,325, an average of a 
little over $166.50 to each account, and 
representing a sum equal to $56 a 
head for the entire population of the 
colony. 

“Deposits may be made of one shill- 
ing (24 1-3 cents) upward, but inter- 
est is reckoned only on complete pounds 
($4.86). Interest is allowed from 
month to month, commencing with the 
first day. Deposits made on the second 
and subsequent days do not draw inter- 
est until the first of the month succeed- 
ing. Accounts may be drawn upon at 
any time, but interest is allowed on the 
sum withdrawn only up to the first day 
of the month of withdrawal. The in- 
terest due to each depositor is calculat- 
ed to December 31 of each year, and is 
then added to the principal. The rate 
of interest at present is 314 per cent. up 
to $1,500; from $1,500 to $3,000, 3 
per cent.; above $3,000 no interest is 
paid. Charitable institutions, however. 
may draw interest at the maximum rate 
for any amount they may desire to de- 
posit. 

“The 540 savings bank post offices 
average a depositary for every 1,646 
persons, and of that number 548 have 
a savings bank account, making the 
proportion of accounts per head of pop- 
ulation nearly one in three. If these 
proportions were applied to the United 
States with a population of, say, 82,300,- 
000, there would be in that country 
50,000 postal depositaries, with 27,400,- 
000 accounts, covering a deposit in 
round numbers of $4,600,000,000. But 
there were in the United States in 1906 
only 1,319 savings banks, with 8,027,- 
192 accounts, and total deposits of $3,- 
482,137,198. This is an average of 
$433.80 to each account, indicating that 
the savings banks are being used by peo- 
ple of comparatively large means, and 
that persons having small sums which 
they might deposit under favorable 
conditions do not find convenient depos- 
itaries. Of the 298,746 accounts in 
New Zealand 212,605 had deposits not 
exceeding $100.” 
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DEATH OF WM. H. S. WOOD. 


President Bowery Savings Bank of New York. 


—_ H. S. WOOD, presi- 
dent of the Bowery Savings 


Bank of New York, and head 
of the well-known publishing firm of 
William Wood & Co., died December 
11. Mr. Wood was born in New York 
in 1840, the son of William Wood and 
the grandson of Samuel Wood, the 
founder of the publishing house. He 


was graduated from Haverford College 


WILLIAM H. S. WOOD. 


Late President Bowery Savings Bank, New York. 


in 1863, and two years later was taken 
into partnership by his father, the firm 
name of William Wood & Co. being 
then adopted. ‘The firm has paid par- 
ticular attention to the publication of 
medical works. 

Mr. Wood remained the active head 
of the house to the time of his death, 
but for the last four years had devoted 
his chief energies to the conduct of the 
Bowery Savings Bank, of which he had 
been a trustee since 1872, and to the 
presidency of which he was elected in 
1903. Under his guiding hand the in- 
fluence and prestige of the bank contin- 
ued to increase until, in July of this 


year, its deposits reached the sum of 
over $100,000,000. 

Mr. Wood belonged to many public 
societies. He was much interested in 
horticulture, and had written several 
volumes on the subject. He is survived 
by a widow, three sons, and a daughter. 


NEW YORK STATE SAVINGS 
BANKS. 


N the following table are shown the 
aggregate deposits and witlidraw- 
als of the savings banks of the 

State of New York for each of the 
years ended July 1, 1904, 1905, 1906 
and 1907. 

Excess of De- 
Amounts posits Over 
Deposited. Withdraw’s 
$323,080,292 $25,612,434 
363,213,466 45,501,993 
394,356,106 37,445,885 
399,770,401 10,261,415 


Amounts 

Year. Withdrawn. 
Wa ciwacen $297,467,858 
1905 317,711,472 
1906....... 356,910,221 
1907 389,508,985 


COMMERCE IGNORED BY THE 
ALDRICH BILL. 


OMMERCIAL paper _represent- 
ing the legitimate business 
transactions of the country is 

ignored by the Aldrich Bill and the 
state, municipal and corporation bonds 
—syndicate securities—are made _ the 
basis of the proposed additional bank 
notes. 

This is discriminating against com- 
mercial interests in favor of Wall 
Street. 

Will the great commercial organiza- 
tions of the country submit to this? 


A SUSPICIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE. 
ARDLY had the Aldrich Bill 


been made public when it was 
announced with a great show of 
positiveness that it would be jammed 
through the Senate and the House. 
Wishes of members, much less of the 
people,. were not to be considered. 
Is this bill to be passed in payment 
of a political debt to Wall Street? 
What have the people to say about it? 
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NOTE AGREEMENT RELIEPS- 
ING MAKER FROM LIABILITY 
—DEVICE AGAINST BANK EXx- 
AMINER—EFFECT— REFORM- 
ATION OF INSTRUMENTS. 


NATIONAL BANK OF KENNETT SQUARE VS. 
SHAW. 
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Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, June 
25, 1907. 






An agreement in writing, made at 
the time a note was given to a bank as 
a mere device to avoid trouble with the 
bank examiner, that relieved the maker 
from all liability on the note, is held 
sufficient to render the maker not liable 
on the instrument. 

At the trial it appeared that on April 
4, 1899, the defendant gave his promis- 
sory note to the plaintiff for $5,000, 
payable in four months. 

At the time the note was given the 
following agreement was entered into 
between the bank and defendant: 











“It is hereby understood and agreed 
that P. B. Shaw shall not be held re- 
sponsible for the payment of his note 
of five thousand dollars ($5,000) pay- 
able to the order of himself and dated 
ith day of February, A. D. 1899, at 
four months and discounted by said 
bank, and the proceeds whereof were for 
the benefit of the Pennsylvania Marble 
& Granite Co., a corporation incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the state of 
New Jersey; the said amount of five 
thousand dollars to be repaid to said 

























: IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 
g TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts of last resort 
will be found in the MAGAZINE’sS Law Department as early as obtainable. 
Attention is also directed to the “ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this Department. 















bank out of the first earnings or profits 
of the business of the above named com- 
pany to the extent of one-third of said 
earnings, or profits arising from month- 
ly sales of marble, granite or other 
stone from the quarries of said com- 
pany, and said bank shall participate in 
said profits until said note shall be paid 
in full with discounts on same. In the 
event of said company failing to earn 
sufficient profits to pay said note and 
discounts, the said bank will not hold 
said Shaw personally liable for the re- 
payment of said note or any unpaid 
portion thereof. This action being tak- 
en on an agreement of the members or 
stockholders of said Pennsylvania Mar- 
ble & Granite Co., upon its reorganiza- 
tion to repay said bank out of the earn- 
ings or from sale of stock of said com- 
pany, or in lieu of same (if not paid in 
cash) issue and deliver to said bank 
such an amount of stock as will in the 
aggregate amount to the entire balance 
unpaid of the indebtedness of the Acme 
Lime Co., Avondale Marble Co., in- 
dorsed notes of Hunt, Hepburn, and 
Volmer, also business paper of Gimm 
Deitrich, or any other like obligations 
on which the former operations or com- 
panies have received the money, by 
being discounted at and by said bank, 
and said obligations still remaining un- 
paid, or any portion thereof, after all 
collateral held by said bank (that can 
legally be disposed of) have been sold, 
and the proceeds thereof applied to the 
payment and discharge of said indebt- 
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edness of said several companies or op- 
erations above mentioned, dated at Ken- 
nett Square, Pa., April 4, 1899.” 

MircuHeELt, C. J.: This is not the or- 
dinary case of the obligor in an instru- 
ment for the payment of money seek- 
ing to escape the obligation through 
parol testimony. On the contrary, the 
case starts with a clear agreement of 
the parties in writing that, notwith- 
standing the face of the note, the mak- 
er was not to be liable. It is admitted 
that, when the original note (of which 
the one in suit was a renewal) was 
executed, an oral agreement was made 
by the parties with regard to its pay- 
ment and the liability of the maker. 
This agreement was put into writing 
nearly two months later by the plaint- 
iff bank itself, and is the substantial 
basis for the determination of the case. 
It provides in explicit terms, first, “that 
P. B. Shaw shall not be held respon- 
sible for the payment” of the note; sec- 
ondly, that the proceeds of the discount 
of the note by the bank are for the 
benefit of the Pennsylvania Marble & 
Granite Company; thirdly, “the said 
amount of five thousand dollars to be 
repaid to said bank out of the first 
earnings or profits of the business of 
the above named company to the ex- 
tent of one-third of said earnings, or 
profits arising from monthly sales of 
marble, granite or other stone from the 
quarries of said company.” Having 
thus agreed that the maker of the note 
shall not be primarily liable, and pro- 
vided affirmatively how payment shall 
be made, the agreement then guards 
against any inference of a secondary 
liability of the maker by the specific 
agreement that, “in the event of said 
company failing to earn sufficient prof- 
its to pay said note and discounts, the 
said bank will not hold said Shaw per- 
sonally liable for the repayment of 

said note or any unpaid portion there- 
" of. 

This action being taken on an agree- 
ment of the members or stockholders of 
said Pennsylvania Marble & Granite 
Company, upon its reorganization to re- 
pay said bank out of the earnings or 
from sale of stock of said company, or 
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in lieu of same (if not paid in cash) 
issue and deliver to said bank such an 
amount of stock as will in the aggre- 
gate amount to the entire balance un- 
paid of the indebtedness of the Acme 
Lime Company, Avondale Marble Com- 
pany, indorsed notes of Hunt, Hep- 
burn and Vollmer, also business paper 
of Gimm Deitrich, or any other like ob- 
ligations on which the former opera- 
tions or companies have received the 
money, by being discounted at and 
by said bank, and said obligations still 
remaining unpaid, or any portion there- 
of after all collateral held by said bank 
(that can legally be disposed of) have 
been sold, and the proceeds thereof ap- 
plied to the payment and discharge of 
said indebtedness of said several com- 
panies or operations above mentioned.” 
This as already said was put into writ- 
ing by the bank itself as expressing the 
oral agreement made at the time of the 
execution of the note, and it must, 
therefore, be accepted and treated as 
contemporary with it. 

The underlying motive and real in- 
tent of this arrangement as testified to 
by the defendant were that the bank 
was the holder of obligations of the 
Acme Lime Company, Avondale Mar- 
ble Company, and other predecessors 
and constituents of the reorganized 
Pennsylvania Marble & Granite Com- 
pany, and was willing to put money into 
the new enterprise to save its invest- 
ments already involved in the old ones. 
And the note of defendant was given 
for appearances, as a nominal equiva- 
lent for the money so advanced, in or- 
der to avoid question with the bank ex- 
aminer and the Comptroller of the 
Treasury. Against this ample and com- 
plete explanation, the plaintiff set up 
that the writing did not contain the 
whole agreement, two matters being 
overlooked or accidentally omitted as 
stated in the charge. First: that Shaw 
“was to furnish monthly statements of 
the profit or loss at which this business 
was being conducted, because under the 
agreement they were to receive one- 
third of the profits if there were any; 
and the second was that he was to see 
to the furnishing of the stock or cash 
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which was to satisfy them or to secure 
them in their unsecured notes which 
they held against Vollmer, Gimm, the 
Acme Lime Company, and some oth- 
ers. 

Of these matters it is to be said in 
the first place that it does not appear 
that the omissions were at all material. 
It is not shown that the plaintiff lost 
any profits that were made to which it 
was entitled, or that it ever demanded 
and was refused the stock which the 
written agreement called for as collat- 
eral for the indebtedness of the Acme 
Lime Company and the other parties 
named. The defendant denied posi- 
tively that there were any such omis- 
sions in the writing as were alleged. 
Some discrepancies in his testimony are 
shown, but they are on minor and im- 
material points, and perhaps not to be 
wondered at considering the lapse of 
six or seven years between the transac- 
tion and the trials. On the main point 
of his exemption from liability his tes- 
timeny is clear and positive and in ac- 
cordance with the writing. The case 
does not really need his testimony at 
all, but could stand firmly on the writ- 
ing alone. 

For the plaintiff, on the other hand, 
the bank directors, five in number, tes- 
tified, as summed up in the charge, that 
“these two omissions were made, and 
that even when the paper was read over 
to them and they approved it, and or- 
dered their officers to execute it and for- 
ward a copy to Mr. Shaw, that it was 
an oversight on their part, that they 
mistook or did not recall it at that time, 
and it seems did not recall it until a far 
later period, and not until there was 
some litigation entered into or about 
to be commenced in connection with this 
note itself. * * * But this is their 
recollection after some years as against 
a written instrument executed only two 
months or a little more after the time 
that the oral agreement was made, when 
they attempted to put it in writing.” 
The learned judge in submitting it to 
the jury gave them the correct rule in 
these words: “In a case of this char- 
acter the testimony should be clear, pre- 
cise, and indubitable. When they at- 


tempt after several years to say that 
an instrument in writing made by them- 
selves, fathered by themselves and pre- 
sented to the defendant here as their 
understanding of the agreement, I say 
that the testimony, to satisfy you that 
it was not the agreement made on Feb- 
ruary 3d, should be testimony that 
would convince you of that fact beyond 
question, or, in other words, that the 
testimony should be full, precise, and 
indubitable.” He nevertheless submit- 
ted it to the jury, and in this there was 
error. It was not up to the standard 
required, and the jury should have been 
directed to say so. 

Judgment reversed, and judgment di- 
rected to be entered for the defendant 
non obstante veredicto. 


DEPOSITOR—TRANSACTION BE- 
TWEEN BANKS—LOAN—CER- 
TIFICATE OF DEPOSIT—NA- 
TIONAL BANK — SAVINGS 
BANK—VIOLATION OF STAT- 
UTE—EFFECT. 


STATE VS. CORNING STATE SAVINGS BANK. 
Supreme Court of Iowa, Oct. 24, 1907. 


A depositor is one who delivers to 
or leaves with a bank money subject to 
his order, either upon time deposit or 
subject to check. One bank may be a 


depositor in another bank. In an ac- 
tion by a bank on a certificate of de- 
posit given by another bank, it may be 
shown that the transaction was, in fact, 
a Joan, in which event no recovery can 
be had on the certificate, if the bank is- 
suing the certificate is prohibited by law 
from borrowing money. 

Where a national bank, through an 
employee, had deposited money with a 
savings bank, and subsequently, on a 
request for more money, offered to de- 
posit more money, but refused to make 
a loan, the national bank received a let- 
ter, inclosing a certificate of deposit, 
asking that it be placed to the credit of 
the savings bank; the certificate was 
issued to the president of the savings 
bank, who indorsed it to an employee 
of the national bank, who, in turn, in- 
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dorsed it to the bank, which gave credit 
on its books to the savings bank for the 
amount of the certificate; the certificate 
was marked “paid,” taken up, and re- 
newal certificates issued from time to 
time; and on failure of the savings 
bank recovery was sought on the last 
certificate issued directly to A and 
signed by the cashier of the savings 
bank, it is held the transaction was a 
loan, not a deposit, so it did not create 
a preferential claim. 

Deemer, J.: The Corning State 
Savings Bank was a corporation organ- 
ized under the savings bank law of this 
state. Upon proper proceedings insti- 
tuted by the Auditor of State, C. F. 
Andrews was appointed receiver of said 
bank, and is now acting as such. March 
24, 1904, the Des .Moines National 
Bank filed with the court and receiver 
its claim upon what purports to be two 
certificates of deposit in the sum of 
$5,000, each issued by the Corning 
State Savings Bank and upon a pro- 
tested sight draft indorsed by said 
savings bank. The claim upon _ the 


sight draft was dismissed, and the case 
was tried upon the two certificates of 


deposit. The receiver pleaded that the 
intervener was not a depositor; that the 
savings bank never received any money 
from intervener; that whatever money 
it did receive was, in fact, a loan, pro- 
hibited by the laws of this state; and 
that the money received from intervener 
went to one-La Rue, and upon his per- 
sonal account, and that the savings bank 
was under no obligation to return the 
same. Intervener denied these claims, 
and further pleaded an estoppel upon 
the part of the savings bank and of 
the receiver. The trial court having 
dismissed the claim, intervener appeals, 
and presents the following questions 
for review: (1) Was it a depositor in 
the savings bank? If not a depositor, 
is it entitled to have its claim estab- 
lished as a loan? If the transaction was 
a loan, was it illegal, and, if so, will 
this illegality defeat its claim? Other 
questions incident to these main prop- 
ositions will be considered during the 
course of the opinion. 

One of these incidental questions is 
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this: May the receiver show that, al- 
though certificates of deposit were 
issued by the savings bank, the trans- 
action was, in fact, a loan? Intervener 
contends that this may not be done, for 
the reason that the contract is in writ- 
ing, and that therefore parol evidence 
is inadmissible to show the nature of the 
transaction. There is no merit in this 
contention. The issuance of a certifi- 
cate of deposit does not of and in itself 
indicate the true nature of the transac- 
tion. Such an instrument may be given, 
although a loan was intended, and 
parol evidence is admissible to show the 
true nature of the transaction. 

A certificate of deposit is for many 
purposes treated as a promissory note, 
and parol evidence to show that it was 
given as evidence of a loan is admissible. 
We are not to be understood as _ hold- 
ing that it is a mere receipt, and as 
such subject to be defeated by parol 
evidence showing that there was, in 
fact, no promise on the part of the 
bank issuing it. Our holding is that 
the nature of the transaction for which 
it was given—that is as to whether it 
was a loan or a deposit of money——may 
be shown by proper parol evidence. 

The bank issuing such an instrument 
is in any event a debtor, but whether as 
to a depositor or a lender is subject to 
explanation by parol. None of the 
cases cited and relied upon by appellant 
are in point upon this proposition. 
Appellee argues that one bank cannot 
be a depositor in another; but this is 
manifestly unsound. There is no pro- 
vision of law and no reason growing out 
of public policy which forbids such 
a deposit. 

Another collateral question is this: 
May the receiver show that the savings 
bank never received any money from in- 
tervener? In so far as the action is 
upon the certificates of deposit, it is 
manifest, we think, that it cannot be 
heard to so affirm. But, if recovery is 
to be had upon an implied contract for 
money had and received, it may show 
it did not receive any. 

We are now brought down to the 
pivotal question in the case, to wit: 
Was intervener a depositor in the sav- 














































ings bank as distinguished from a gen- 
eral creditor on account of a loan or 
loans made to that bank? Determina- 
tion of this question is important, for 
two reasons: First, because, if it is a 
depositor, it is entitled to a preference 
over general creditors; and, second, if 
a mere lender, there may be some 
doubt of the validity of its claim on 
account of a statute providing what 
kind of loans may be made by a sav- 
ings bank. As to this latter proposi- 
tion, we shall have something to say 
hereafter. A depositor is one who de- 
livers to or leaves with a bank money 
subject to his order. These may be 
either time deposits or open ones sub- 
ject to check. * * * In Law’s 
Estate, 144 Pa. 499, 22 Atl. 831, 14 
L. R. A. 103, the difference was pointed 
out: “Deposit is where a sum of money 
is left with a banker for safe-keeping, 
subject to order, and payable, not in 
the specific money deposited, but in an 
equal sum. It may or may not bear 
interest, according to the agreement. 
While the relation between the depositor 
and his banker is that of debtor and 
creditor simply, the transaction cannot, 
in any proper sense, be regarded as a 
loan unless the money is left not for 
safe-keeping, but for a fixed period, at 
interest, in which case the transaction 
assumes the characteristics of a loan.” 

Having distinguished as best we may 
between a deposit and a loan, we now 
go to the evidence to see whether in- 
tervener was a depositor as to either 
of the certificates in question. On the 
19th day of October, 1899, while the 
savings bank was a going concern and 
when no business relations of any kind 
existed between it and_ intervener, 
Beaumont Apple, an employee of in- 
tervener, wrote the savings bank that 
he had made unexpected collections, 
and would be pleased to place with the 
savings bank the sum of $5,000 for six 
months at 6 per cent. interest, and 
asked if it would use the same. To 
this the savings bank responded, 
through its cashier, that with its pres- 
ent outlook for loans it would use the 
money on a straight time certificate 
for one year at 6 per cent. Thereupon 
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Apple sent a draft payable to the sav- 
ings bank for the sum of $5,000, with 
a request for the certificate. On Octo- 
ber 2i, 1899, the savings bank sent 
Apple an ordinary time certificate of 


deposit for $5,000. This was made 
payable to Beaumont Apple, on return 
of the certificate properly indorsed, 
with 6 per cent. interest from date, and 
by Apple was indorsed ta the inter- 
vener. This certificate was renewed 
from time to time, and the last re- 
newal is the certificate declared upon 
in the first count of the petition. The 
facts as to the issuance of the second 
certificate differs very materially from 
those out of which the first one arose. 
As to this, it appears that one Shepard 
visited the officers of the savings bank, 
and these officials requested him, Shep- 
ard, to call upon intervener and see if 
it would not send the savings bank more 
money. Shepard, in compliance with 
this request, saw the officials of the 
intervener bank. Pursuant to this, the 
intervener bank wrote the Corning bank 
a letter offering to deposit more money, 
at the same time, as we understand it, 
refusing to make a loan. In response 
to this, intervener bank received the 
following letter: “May 29, 1892. Ar- 
thur Reynolds, President, Des Moines, 
Iowa—Dear Sir: Herewith find our 
certificate of deposit $5,500.00 as per 
your letter of some time since, which 
please put to our credit on account. 
We do this in order to hold the real 
estate loans we have for sale until there 
is a better demand for them later in the 
summer. I have also personally in- 
dorsed the certificate as per former let- 
ters. Yours respectfully, F. L. La 
Rue, President.” 

The certificate therein referred to 
was issued to La Rue, and by him in- 
dorsed to Apple, who, in turn, indorsed 
it to intervener bank, and the Corning 
bank was given credit upon the books 
of the intervener bank with the amount 
of the certificate. This certificate was 
marked “Paid” by the intervener bank, 
but, in fact, it was taken up by a re- 
newal, and a new certificate issued to 
La Rue, and by him indorsed as the 
other certificate had been. This certifi- 
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cate or one of the renewals thereof, 
all of which, save the one now in suit, 
were issued in the name of La Rue and 
by him indorsed, was signed by F. L 
La Rue as president of the savings 
bank. Others were signed by the cash- 
ier or assistant cashier. The one in 
suit was issued directly to Apple, and 
is signed by the cashier of the savings 
bank. From this recital of the facts it 
is apparent, we think, that the first 
transaction was in fact and form a de- 
posit, and it is just as clear that the 
second transaction both in form and 
fact was a loan. La Rue had not 
deposited any money upon which this 
second certificate was issued nor had 
Apple nor the bank. The National 
Bank simply gave the Corning Savings 
Bank credit for the amount of the cer- 
tificate issued to La Rue, and was in 
no sense a depositor. By no stretch of 
the imagination may this last transac- 
tion be said to be a deposit. As to the 
first the Corning Bank was not apply- 
ing for a loan. It was not so far as 
shown in need of money, but it con- 


sented to receive money which Apple 
proposed to deposit as such and to issue 


its certificate therefor. Either Apple 
or his indorsee could have withdrawn 
the money at any time, and the mere 
fact that the certificate of deposit drew 
interest at a large rate is not con- 
trolling. The certificate does not show 
that it was a time one, and, if it did, 
this would not be controlling. As to 
the first transaction, the relation of 
borrower and lender did not exist, but 
rather that of banker and depositor. 
As to the second, the relation was clear- 
ly that of borrower and lender. The 
facts and circumstances surrounding 
these transactions are the strongest 
arguments that can be presented in 
favor of the conclusions reached. That 
one bank may be a depositor in another 
is not seriously controverted. That it 
may be, see Elmira Bank vs. Davis (72 
Hun [N. Y.} 357, 26 N. Y. Supp. 
200.) 

The trial court was in error in dis- 
allowing the claim on the first certifi- 
cate, and failing to treat it as a pref- 
erential one under the rule announced 


in State vs. Bank (127 Iowa, 198, 103 
N. W. 97). 

2. The only other question is: What 
shall be done with the claim upon the 
second certificate in suit which we have 
found to be a loan to the savings 
bank? Appellant insists that it shall 
be allowed as a general claim against 
the receiver, while appellee contends 
that the trial court was correct in hold- 
ing that it is entirely invalid because 
prohibited by law. Code, sec. 1855, 
provides that “no savings bank, its di- 
rectors or trustees shall contract any 
debt or liability against the bank for 
any purpose whatever, except for de- 
posits, and the necessary expenses of 
managing and transacting its business, 
and to pay obligations incurred for the 
purpose of obtaining money with which 
to pay deposits.” It is contended that 
the loan was in contravention of this 
statute, and that no recovery may be 
had on account of that fact. Upon this 
proposition the authorities are in con- 
flict. In solving this question, it is 
important to distinguish between ultra 
vires and illegal contracts. If the con- 
tract was simply ultra vires, the bank 
having received the benefits thereof, 
would be estopped to deny its liability. 
But, if the contract be one prohibited 
by law, and therefor unlawful, then 
no recovery may be had thereon. The 
adjudicated cases and the reasons for 
the rule are collected in Re Insurance 
Co.. supra, and need not be repeated 
here. Even where there is an express 
prohibition, the question of validity of 
the contract depends somewhat upon 
the purpose of the statute. If for the 
benefit of those who might be prejudiced 
if violation thereof were permitted, the 
persons thus to be prejudiced may 
plead the invalidity of and defeat the 
contract. This statute was evidently 
for the benefit of those who cared to 
make deposits of their savings, and to 
prevent banks chartered for that pur- 
pose from engaging in a general bank- 
ing business with all its incidents and 
hazards; and the Legislature saw fit 
to prohibit such banks from engaging 
in certain forms of business. This was 
for the benefit of the customers, de- 
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positors, and creditors of the bank; 
and, when such a bank becomes insol- 
vent, those creditors whose loans were 
prohibited should not be allowed to 
share with the other lawful creditors. 
See, as sustaining these conclusions, 
Visalia Co. vs. Sims, 104 Cal. 326, 37 
Pac. 1042, 43 Am. St. Rep. 105; Me- 
Nulta vs. Bank, 45 N. E. 954, 56 Am. 
St. Rep. 203; Beecher vs. Mill Co., 
15 Mich. 103, 7 N. W. 695; New York 
Co. vs. Helmer, 77 N. Y. 64. The 
statute quoted is an express prohibi- 
tion of such a transaction as took place 
between these banks, and of this in- 
tervener bank is conclusively presumed 
to have had knowledge. Thilmany vs. 
Iowa Co., 108 Iowa, 333, 79 N. W. 68; 
Railroad Co. vs. Bridge Co., 131 U. S. 
371, 9 Sup. Ct. 770, 33 L. Ed. 157. 
Doubtless this is the reason why the 
second transaction assumed the form it 
did. Some cases seem to hold that, even 
where the transaction is prohibited by 
law, if a benefit has been conferred 
upon the premisor, recovery may be 
had of him as for money had and re- 
ceived; but none of them to which our 
attention has been called permit re- 
covery upon the contract itself. What- 
ever the rule upon this subject, there 
can be no recovery here for the reason 
that the pleadings will not justify it. 
The rule to which we have just re- 
ferred is stated in Re Insurance Co., 
supra. .There is a manifest distinction 
between this rule and the one which 
allows recovery in certain cases by 
reason of an estoppel. In the latter 
case recovery is upon the contract, 
while in the former it is upon an im- 
plied or quasi contract created by law. 
One cannot by plea of estoppel evade 
the laws of the state and reap the bene- 
fits of a prohibited agreement. The 
trial court was right in dismissing the 
claim on the second certificate. As sus- 
taining these conclusions, see Bank vs. 
Chureh, 129 Iowa, 270, 105 N. W. 
578; Fidelity Ins. Co. vs. Bank, 127 
Iowa, 591, 103 N. W. 958; Watts vs. 
Life Ass’n, 111 Iowa, 90, 82 N. W. 
441, 

The result is that the trial court was 
in error in denying the claim on the 


first certificate, and that it correctly 
disallowed the claim on the second. 
The case will be remanded for an order 
in harmony with this opinion. Each 
party will pay one-half of the costs of 
this appeal. 

Reversed in part and affirmed in 
part. 


BILL OF EXCHANGE-—FOREIGN 
—PLACE OF DRAWING FIXES 
LIABILITY — DEFINITION — 
FAILURE TO PROTEST—LIA- 
BILITY OF DRAWER. 


AMSINCK, ET AL. VS. ROGERS, ET AL. 


Court of Appeals of New York, Oct. 1, 
1907. 


A drawer of a bill of exchange is 
discharged by the failure to protest 
it where it was drawn, though the law 
where it was payable was different. 
The drawer guarantees its acceptance 
and payment in a foreign place on 
which it is drawn, and agrees, on de- 
fault of payment on due notice, to 
reimburse the holder at the place where 
the contract was made. 

A draft by a firm in New York on 
a firm in Austria, requiring the drawee 
to pay on demand a specified sum to 
the order of the drawer and charge the 
same to a cargo shipped to the foreign 
firm by a certain steamship, is a foreign 
bill of exchange within the meaning of 
the Negotiable Instruments Law of 
New York. 

Under the laws of Austria the in- 
strument was a mere commercial order 
for money, of which no protest was re- 
quired; but under the laws of New 
York, where it was drawn, protest 
must be made, and the failure of the 
drawees to protest it renders the draw- 
ers not liable. 

Hiscock, J.: Appellants brought this 
action as holders of a certain instru- 
ment for the payment of money drawn 
by the respondents to their own order 
upon parties in Austria, and then in- 
dorsed and delivered for value to the 
appellants. The bill of exchange, as 
we shall for the present denominate it, 
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was not paid by the drawees, and thus 
far recovery against the drawers has 
been refused upon the ground that there 
was not proper protest and notice of 
protest. The material facts are not 
disputed, and the only questions pre- 
sented for our consideration upon this 
appeal arise in connection with the re- 
jection by the trial court of certain 
evidence of Austrian laws and usages 
offered for the purpose of excusing 
protest and notice thereof. 

Respondents were iron merchants 
doing business in the city of New York, 
and appellants were bankers doing 
business in the same place. The 
former made a sale of iron to Messrs. 
A. Herm. Fraenckl Soehne, of Vienna, 
Austria, and against said sale drew the 
instrument in question, which reads as 
follows: 

“New York, Jan. 8, 1901. 
Exchange for £2,258 6/8. 

On demand of this original cheque 
(duplicate unpaid) pay to the order 
of Rogers, Brown & Company, Twenty- 
two hundred and fifty-eight pounds 6/8, 
payable at rate for bankers cheques 
on London value received and charge 
the same to account of pig-iron per 
S. S. Quarnero. 

Rogers, Brown & Co. 
To Mess. A. Herm. Fraenckl Soehne, 
Ruepgasse, Vienna, Austria. 
No. 75.” 

This bill was drawn and indorsed 
and transferred to appellants in New 
York. There was delay in the ship- 
ment of the iron, so that when the con- 
signees and drawees of the bill were 
notified thereof they refused to carry 
out their purchase thereof unless an 
allowance was made, and this condi- 
tion was complied with by respondents. 
January 8, 1901, the bill was forwarded 
by the appellants to Vienna for collec- 
tion, where it was received January 22. 
It was presented to the drawees on the 
same day, but the collecting agent was 
requested by the latter not to present 
it at that time because there were cer- 
tain differences then existing between 
them and the drawers concerning the 
1ron in question which probably would 


be adjusted in a short time. The agent 
thereupon withdrew the bill, and it was 
not protested, and the respondents were 
not notified of the presentment and 
non-payment. January 28, 1901, the 
bill was again presented by the agent 
to the drawees, and payment again de- 
manded, when practically the same re- 
quest was made that presentment be 
withdrawn, and the same process re- 
peated; there being no protest, and no 
notification of presentment and non- 
payment being given to respondents. 
February 12, 1901, the bill was again 
presented, and payment formally de- 
manded, which was refused, but no 
protest was made, and no notice given 
to the respondents, except that on Feb- 
ruary 18 appellants’ London agent, who 


‘had been advised of the presentment 


on February 12th cabled information 
thereof and of the refusal to pay, and 
upon the same day appellants by letter 
advised respondents thereof. February 
21, 1901, in response to instructions 
from New York, the bill was presented 
to the drawees, payment demanded and 
refused, and protest made, and with 
what we shall assume to have been 
proper diligence appellants thereafter, 
and on March 11, 1901, mailed to re- 
spondents the notice of protest that day 
received through their agents; the re- 
spondents promptly taking the position 
that they were discharged for lack of 
proper protest. As bearing upon the 
merits of respondents’ position, it ap- 
pears that the steamer carrying the iron 
arrived at Genoa February 20, and 
that at that time the iron in question 
could have been sold at that place by 
the respondents at the same price at 
which it had been sold to the purchasers 
in Vienna if the bill had been prompt- 
ly protested. Upon arrival in Austria, 
the purchasers refused to accept the 
iron, and it was sold for the sum of 
$5,738.38 for the benefit of whoever 
might be concerned, leaving an unpaid 
balance upon the bill of $4,364.45. 

It is practically conceded by the 
Jearned counsel for the appellants that, 
if the latter’s obligation to cause pro- 
test and notice of protest of this bill 
is to be measured by the laws of New 
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York where it was drawn and trans- 
ferred by respondents, there has been a 
failure of necessary steps which pre- 
vents a recovery. Recognizing this, he 
cought, as already suggested, to intro- 
duce evidence establishing a different 
and less rigorous obligation upon the 
part of the appellants. This evidence 
was to the general effect that in Austria, 
where the same was payable, the instru- 
ment involved was not a bill of ex- 
change nor a check, but a “commercial 
order” for the payment of money which 
was negotiable, and which might be 
presented as often as occasion arose; 
each presentment being legally good 
as any other, and no protest or notice 
of dishonor to the drawer being re- 
quired. In connection with the rejec- 
tion of this testimony, which presents 
ihe only questions upon this appeal, ap- 
pellants’ counsel has seemed to argue 
the proposition, broader than the evi- 
dence offered, that the rights of the 
drawer of a bill of exchange to protest 
and notice are governed by the laws 
of the place where the bill is payable, 
upon the assumption that in this case 
such view would excuse the omissions 
complained of by respondents. We 
shall first discuss this general proposi- 
tion so urged, and, as we believe, shall 
demonstrate that the weight of author- 
ity is that the rights and obligations of 
the drawer of a bill of exchange are de- 
termined and fixed by the law of the 
place where he draws it, and, as in this 
case, transfers it, and that he is dis- 
eharged by failure to protest the same 
in accordance with the laws of that 
place; such failure being due to difer- 
ent laws or customs prevailing in the 
country where the bill is payable. 

It is familiar law that the contracts 
of the different parties to a bill of ex- 
change are independent and carry 
different obligations. The drawer of 
such a bill does not contract to pay the 
money in the foreign place on which it 
is drawn, but only guarantees its ac- 
ceptance and payment in that place by 
the drawee, and agrees, in default of 
such payment, upon due notice, to re- 
imburse the holder in principal and 
damages at the place where he entered 
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into the contract. His contract is re- 
garded as made at the place where 
the bill is drawn, and as to its form 
and nature and the obligation and effect 
thereof is governed by the law of that 
place in regard to the payee and any 
subsequent holder. (Story on Bills of 
Exchange, secs. 131. 154.) 

While as to certain details, such as 
the days of grace, the manner of mak- 
ing the protest, and the person by 
whom protest shall be made, the law or 
custom of the place where it is payable 
will govern, the necessity of making a 
demand and protest and the circum- 
stances under which the same may be 
required or dispensed with are incidents 
of the original contract which are gov- 
erned by the law of the place where 
the bill is drawn, rather than of the 
place where it is payable. They con- 
stitute implied conditions upon which 
the liability of the drawer is to attach 
according to the lex loci contractus. 
Id. sees. 155, 175. 

Counsel for appellants especially re- 
lies upon two cases to sustain his propo- 
sition that the rules laid down by Story 
have not been adopted in this state. 
The first of these cases is that of 
Everett v. Vendryes, 19 N. Y. 436. 
This was an action by the indorsee 
against the drawer of a bill of ex- 
change drawn in New Granada upon 
a corporation having its office in this 
state. It was payable to the order of 
one Jimines, indorsed by him at 
Cartagena and was protested for non- 
acceptance. The answer denied the in- 
dorsement of Jimines in general terms. 
The plaintiff claimed to be the indorsees 
according to the legal effect of the bill. 
The indorsement was not good and 
sufficient according to the laws of New 
Granada, but was so according to those 
of New York. The question therefore 
was whether for the purpose of bring- 
ing an action against the drawer of the 
bill upon nonacceptance by the drawee 
in New York State the indorsement was 
to be tested by the laws of New Gra- 
nada, where it was made, or by the laws 
of New York, where the bill was pay- 
able. 

It was held that the laws of New 
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York should govern, and Judge Denio, 
in writing for the court said: 

“T have not been able to find any 
authority for such a case, but I am of 
opinion that upon the reason of the 
thing the laws of this state should be 
held to control. These laws are to be 
resorted to in determining the legal 
meaning and effect and the obligation 
of the contract. All the cases agree 
in this. In this case the point to be 
determined was whether the plaintiffs 
were indorsees and entitled to receive 
the amount of the bill of the drawees. 
This was to be determined, in the first 
instance, when the bill was presented 
for acceptance and payment in New 
York. The plaintiff’s title was written 
on the bill. The question was whether 
it made them indorsees according to the 
effect of the words of negotiability 
contained in the bill itself. These 


words and the actual indorsement were 
to be compared, and the legal rules 
to be employed in making that com- 
parison were found in the law mer- 
chant of the state of New York, and by 


those rules the indorsement was pre- 
cisely such a one as the bill contem- 
plated. Besides, it is reasonable to 
suppose that, in addressing this bill to 
the drawees in New York, the defen- 
dant contemplated that they would un- 
derstand the words of negotiability 
according to the law of their own coun- 
try. * * * When, therefore, he 
directed the drawees to pay to the order 
of the payee, he must be intended to 
contemplate that whatever would be 
understood in New York to be the 
payee’s order was the thing which he 
intended by that expression in the bill.” 

In other words it was held that the 
indorsement was made for the purpose 
of enabling the indorsee to present and 
collect the note in New York, and that 
an indorsement which was effective for 
that purpose under the laws of the 
state where performance would be 
sought was sufficient. It does not seem 
to us that this decision in any way con- 
flicts with those to which we have al- 
ready referred. It is true that the 
learned judge commences his opinion 
with some general observations as to the 


principles conceived to be applicable to 
ascertaining the nature and interpreta- 
tion of a bill of exchange. Such obser- 
vations, however, constituted nothing 
more than a dictum, and were not suffi- 
cient in our opinion to outweigh the 
authorities to which we have already 
referred. 

The case of Hibernia National Bank 
vs. Lacombe (84 N. Y. 367, 38 Am. 
Rep. 518) involved consideration of a 
draft drawn in New Orleans upon New 
York bankers. The case was disposed 
of upon the theory that the instru- 
ment was a check, which, of course, was 
the fact, and the obligations of the 
drawer of a check, as stated in the 
opinion, are entirely different from 
those of the drawer of a bill of ex- 
change. The former undertakes that 
the drawee will be found at the place 
where he is described to be, and that 
the sum specified will be paid to the 
holder when the check is presented, 
and if not so paid, and he is notified, he 
becomes absolutely bound to pay the 
amount at the place named. In other 
words, the drawer of a check contracts 
to pay at the place where the check is 
payable, instead of, as the drawer of a 
bill of exchange does, at the place 
where the instrument is drawn. It is 
not therefore in conflict with our views 
to hold that the rights of the parties in 
the case of such a check should be de- 
termined by the law of the place of 
payment; in other words, the place of 
performance by the drawer. 

In the first place, if we have cor- 
rectly measured the weight of authority, 
it establishes the proposition that re- 
spondents’ contract as drawers was to 
be performed in New York, where the 
bill was drawn, and therefore the rule 
quoted, if applicable, would lead to 
the conclusion that demand and protest 
so far as they were concerned would be 
governed by the laws of New York. In 
the second place, the question involved 
in the Chapman Case was not at all 
akin to that presented here, and we do 
not believe that the judge there writing 
intended to approve the rule that as 
against drawers in New York of a bill 
of exchange entire omission of protest 
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might be justified by local custom and 
usages in a foreign country. We think 
that he had in mind certain compar- 
atively inconsequential details of the 
manner and method of making demand 
and protest, and which, as we have al- 
ready seen, may be affected by local 
custom and usage, rather than the en- 
tire omission of these important acts. 
Thus far we have assumed that the 
instrument in suit was a bill of ex- 
change, but we have also considered 
whether the drawer’s rights to protest 
and notice were governed by the laws 
of Austria as though the adoption of 
the view that they were so governed 
would excuse omission of those steps. 
As a matter of fact, however, the ap- 
pellants would not be benefited if we 
should hold, in this connection, that 
the laws of Austria did control, for no 
evidence was received or offered that 
the drawers of a bill of exchange 


would not be entitled to the same pro- 
test and notice under the laws of that 
country as under those of New York. 


Appellants’ only excuse for the omis- 
sion of these steps rests upon the final 
proposition that this is not a bill of 
exchange at all, nor even a check, but 
is what is known in Austria as a com- 
mercial order” for the payment of 
money of which no protest need be 
made. Support for this proposition, it 
is said, would have been found in the 
rejected evidence which would have 
established as the Austria law that a 
bill of exchange must be so designated 
in the body of the instrument itself, 
and that such designation by mere 
superseription as was found upon the 
instrument in suit is not sufficient. 
Therefore, on a close and final analy- 
sis of appellants’ argument it is indis- 
pensable that they should convince us 
that their rejected evidence would have 
established that this was not to be re- 
garded as a bill of exchange, but as a 
commercial order. We shall assume 
that under the Austria law it was a 
commercial order. On the other hand, 
there is no doubt, and in fact it is not 
denied by the learned counsel for the 
appellants, that it was a bill of ex- 


change under the laws of the state of 
New York. 

The Negotiable Instruments Law, 
Laws 1897, p. 745, c. 612, as amended, 
provides as follows: 

“Sec. 210 Bill of exchange defined. 
—A bill of exchange is an uncondi- 
tional order in writing addressed by one 
person to another, signed by the person 
giving it. requiring the person to whom 
it is addressed to pay on demand or at 
a fixed determinable future time a sum 
certain in money to order or to bearer.” 

“See. 213. Inland and foreign bills 
of exchange.—An inland bill of ex- 
change is a bill which is, or on its face 
purports to be, both drawn and payable 
within this state. Any other bill is a 
foreign bill. Unless the contrary ap- 
pears on the face of the bill, the holder 
may treat it as an inland bill.” 

“Sec. 321. Check defined—A check 
is a bill of exchange drawn on a bank 
payable on demand.” 

It sufficiently appears that this bill 
was drawn upon a business house and 
was not a check. It was therefore a 
foreign bill of exchange according to 
the laws of New York. And so, again, 
we are confronted with the inquiry 
whether the rights of these respond- 
ents as to the nature of this instrument 
shall be measured by the laws of New 
York or by those of Austria. It seems 
to us clear that it must be the former. 
The parties had their places of business 
in New York. The bill was there drawn 
and negotiated and transferred to the 
appellants. The contract of the re- 
spondents was executed and consum- 
mated there, and, as we have al- 
ready seen, was to be performed 
there upon default of the drawees. 
The law of New York surrounded 
the parties and the execution of 
their contract, and in our judgment 
it would be, not only erroneous, but 
highly unreasonable, to hold that they 
contracted with reference to any law 
other than that of New York, or in- 
tended that their contract should be 
other than that which such law made it 
—a bill of exchange. The authorities 
which already have been cited with 
reference to the contract and rights of 
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the drawer of a bill of exchange are 
amply sufficient to sustain this view. 

Lastly, it is suggested that the de- 
cision which we are making will im- 
pose much trouble and responsibility 
upon those who are held for the proper 
demand and protest of paper in foreign 
countries where commercial laws and 
usages differ from our own. We do 
not see much balance of weight in favor 
of this argument, even if it is to be con- 
sidered. In a case like this, there 
would be no great difficulty in forward- 
ing with the bill instructions for its 
proper protest such as were finally giv- 
en. Some such precaution would not be 
more onerous tha would those otherwise 
imposed upon a party to a New York 
bill of ascertaining the law of the for- 
eign country where it was payable in 
order that he might learn in what man- 
ner the rights secured to him where his 
contract was made would be altered and 
perhaps materially impaired. 

Therefore we conclude that no error 
was committed to the prejudice of ap- 
pellants, and that the judgment ap- 
pealed from should be affirmed, with 
costs. 


NOTE—FORGERY — SIGNATURE 
AFFIXED WITHOUT AUTHOR- 
ITY—LIABILITY OF PARTIES 
TO WRONG — PRESUMPTION 
OF ORDER OF SIGNATURES— 
LIABILITY OF SIGNER RELY- 
ING ON GENUINENESS OF 
PRECEDING SIGNATURES. 

BEEM VS FARRELL. 
Supreme Court of Iowa, Oct. 23, 1907. 


Under the Negotiable Instruments 
Law proof that one of the signatures 
to a note was forged or affixed without 
authority does not avoid the note in 
favor of those who signatures are 
genuine. 

It may be presumed that the signa- 
tures on a note were affixed in the 
order in which they appear, unless there 
is evidence to the contrary. 

If one signature to a note is forged 
or affixed without authority, the note is 


not thus made unenforceable against 
all the other signers who were parties 
to the wrong; but if one had affixed 
his signature in the belief that the pre- 
ceding signatures were genuine, and 
that he was assuming a joint liability, 
he is not liable. 

The evidence properly in the record 
tended to show that the signatures of 
F. D. Farrell and Anna Farrell appear- 
ing on the note were genuine. So, also, 
that the name of Thomas Farrell was 
placed on the note by E. D. Farrell. 
and this without authority. The jury 
were instructed that if they should find 
that some one, but not all, of the de- 
fendants signed or gave the note in 
question, then their verdict should be 
for the plaintiffs and against such de- 
fendants as they find from the evidence 
did give or sign the note, and as to such 
defendants as they should find from the 
evidence did not give or sign the note 
their verdict should be in favor of such 
defendants or defendant. The objec- 
tion now made with reference to this 
instruction is that it authorizes a re- 
covery on the instrument as against E. 
D. Farrell and Anna Farrell, although 
the jury should find the name of 
Thomas Farrell was not signed thereto 
either by him or by his authority; it 
being conceded that his name appears 
as a signer of the instrument. It is not 
incorrect, as we conceive, to say— 
speaking abstractly—that one who has 
signed a note understandingly must be 
held bound by his signature; likewise. 
that one who has not signed, either by 
his own hand or by that of his author- 
ized agent, should not be bound as a 
maker. But it does not follow that 
proof of one forged signature on a note 
must of necessity, and in all cases, be 
given effect to avoid the note in favor 
of those whose signatures thereto are 
found to be genuine. 

Such a result is not dictated by Code 
Supp. 1902, sec. 3060a23, as counsel 
for appellant seem to think. That sec- 
tion reads as follows: 

“Where a signature is forged, or 
made without the authority of the per- 
son whose signature it purports to be 
it is wholly inoperative and no right 
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to retain the instrument, or to give a 
discharge therefor, or to enforce pay- 
ment thereof against any party there- 
to, can be acquired through or under 
such signature, unless the party against 
whom it is sought to enforce such right 
is precluded from setting up the for- 
very or want of authority.” 

It is the forgery or unauthorized sig- 
nature that is declared to be inopera- 
tive; and the inhibitory clause forbids 
recovery on the instrument as against 
any party where the right of recovery 
is predicated on such inoperative signa- 
ture. Stated in another way, the forged 
or unauthorized signature cannot be 
made the basis of any right against any 
party to the instrument on which such 
signature appears. 

The further argument against the in- 
struction is that there was a fraudulent 
alteration, and that this had effect to 
destroy the instrument, so that no re- 
covery can be had thereon as against 
any of the parties. The trouble with 


this argument is that in neither plead- 
ing nor evidence is that any pretense 


of an alteration in the note. The spe- 
cific allegation in the answer is of a for- 
gery, and, in evidence, defendants 


sought only to substantiate that allega- - 


tion. Assuming, for the purposes of 
the question, that the evidence was suf- 
ficient to warrant a finding that the 
name of Thomas Farrell was placed on 
the note by E. D. Farrell, and without 
authority, we think it would be violative 
of every principle of law and morals to 
permit him to avoid the note by plead- 
ing as against the innocent holder of his 
own wrongful act. No man can be per- 
mitted to advantage himself out of his 
own wrong. Nor could Anna Farrell 
take advantage of such wrong if she 
was a party to it—either actively in pro- 
curing it to be done, or passively by 
acquiescence on full knowledge; and 
especially is this true if it shall remain 
to be said, as. we think possible, that, 
following the wrong done, she affixed 
her signature to the note. The order 
in which the signatures appear is first 
KE. D., then Thomas, and then Anna; 
and in the absence of any evidence to 
the contrary a jury would be warrant- 


ed in finding that the signatures were 
affixed in the order in which they ap- 
pear. So, also, it may be conceded that, 
in the face of a finding that Anna Far- 
rell affixed her name to the note without 
knowledge of any infirmity inhering to 
the signature of Thomas, there could 
be no ground on which to plant a hold- 
ing of liability on her part in favor of 
the payee. But this would be because, 
having signed the note in faith of the 
genuineness of the preceding signature, 
and believing that she was assuming a 
joint liability with her husband and his 
brother, to charge her with liability 
would be to give countenance to fraud. 
For the error pointed out, the judg- 
ment against the appealing defendants 
is reversed, and the case remanded for 
a new trial as to such defendants. 
Reversed. 


NOTE—DISCOUNT OF FRAUDU- 
LENT PAPER — KNOWLEDGE 
OF PRESIDENT. 


MC CALMONT VS. LANNING. 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir- 
cuit, April 19, 1907. 


A bank is not chargeable with notice 
of fraud in the inception of a note 
which it discounted merely because its 
president had knowledge of the facts 
that he gained in his capacity as an 
officer of another corporation, where he 
had nothing to do with the discounting 
of the note, and had no knowledge of it 
at the time. 

Burrineton, Circuit Judge: In this 
case John E. Lanning, receiver of the 
Monmouth Trust & Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, brought suit against Robert Mc- 
Calmont on a negotiable promissory 
note for $5,000, dated January 28, 
1903, payable to his own order in four 
months, and by him indorsed. 

The court below gave binding in- 
structions for plaintiff, which action is 
here assigned for error. 

After examining the proofs, we are 
of opinion there was, under the proofs, 
no question to submit to the jury. As- 
suming, for present purposes, that fraud 
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was practiced on the defendant in se- 
curing from him the note for the stock 
of the Fraser Mountain Copper Com- 
pany, and that Twining, the president 
of that company, had knowledge of that 
fact, still the mere fact that such officer 
was also president of the plaintiff com- 
pany does not visit the latter with no- 
tice. There is nothing in the record 
tending to show that the trust company 
did not discount the note in good faith 
before maturity, or that Twining had 
anything to do with, or indeed knew of, 
its discount. Now, in Willard vs. De- 
nise (50 N. J. Eq. 482, 26 Atl. 29, 35 
Am. St. Rep. 788), it is held that to 
visit a bank with knowledge of its offi- 
cer, gained in another relation, two 
things are necessary: First, possession 
by the agent of pertinent information; 
and, second, such agent’s participation 
in the discount or purchase on behalf 
of the corporation. In view of that 


case and of First National Bank vs. 
Christopher (40 N. J. Law, 439, 29 
Am. Rep. 262) and Barnes vs. Trenton 
Gaslight Co. (27 N. J. Eq. 33), we hold 


the trust company was not visited with 
the knowledge of its president, Twin- 
ing. and was, therefore, an innocent 
purchaser. 

The remaining question relates to a 
dispute as to whether the trust com- 
pany paid a certain check of the Fraser 
Mountain Copper Company, and 
charged that company with such pay- 
ment. The plaintiff in error contends 
there was evidence tending to show that 
the sum of $6,678.81 (being the amount 
for which the check is alleged to have 
been given) was, after February, 1905, 


fraudulently entered as a debit item in 
the account of the Fraser Mountain 
Copper Company, and that the trial 
court erred in not submitting that evi- 
dence to the jury on the question of 
alleged fraud. Now, such question of 
fraud rests wholly on the testimony of 
Percival Kroehl, who says he examined 
the ledger account of the Fraser Moun- 
tain Copper Company in February, 
1905; that the foregoing item of $6,- 
678.81 was not in it at that time, and 
that he then made a copy of the ac- 
count which shows that fact. .An exam- 
ination of the proofs shows to a demon- 
stration that he overlooked that item in 
making his copy. Without going into a 
full analysis, it suffices to say that 
Kroehl’s copy shows a credit balance 
of $184.02 when he made it. Now, that 
balance cannot be obtained from the 
items in his copy unless the item of 
$6,678.81 is placed in the debit column. 
When to this is added the uncontradict- 
ed testimony of the accountant of the 
banking department of the state of 
New Jersey that he examined the books 
in February, 1903, and not only then 
found the item in the account, but that 
he found it also in a check list kept by 
the trust company, it conclusively ap- 
pears that the item had been paid on 
the check above mentioned. There be- 
ing no evidence upon which the court 
could have sustained a verdict in favor 
of the defendant, a direction to find in 
favor of the plaintiff was not error. 
(Randall vs. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Co., 109 U. S. #78, 3 Sup. Ct. 322, 27 
L. Ed. 1003.) 
The judgment is affirmed. 


NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 


PROMISSORY NOTE — DOCU- 
MENT PROVIDING FOR OTH- 
ER THAN THE PAYMENT OF 
MONEY. 

TRAVIS VS. GRAHAM (41 Nova Scotia 
Reports, 226). 
StatrMent or Facts: This was an 
action brought on an alleged promis- 
sory note, which read: “Deliver one 
style No. 475 Karn Organ at Glace 


Bay, for which we agree to pay the 
sum of $415 and old organ, 6, 12, and 
18 months from this date.” It was 
signed by defendants and addressed to 
Messrs. Miller Bros. & McDonald. 
The contract or alleged note was made 
over to Travis by endorsement. 
Judgment (Meacuer, J.): There 
was no payee named in the note. Apart 
from that, it is clear it was not a prom- 
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issory note at all. The definition of a 
bill of exchange in the statutes may be 
regarded, for the present purposes, as 
in terms the same as that given of a 
note. There is a sub-section to the 
Bills of Exchange definition which says 
that an instrument which does not com- 
ply with the prescribed conditions, or 
which orders any act to be done in ad- 
dition to the payment of money, is not 
a bill of exchange. This sub-section is 
made applicable to note A by section 
186 of the act making enactments as to 
bills of exchange apply with the neces- 
sary modifications ‘to notes. And a 
note is defined as an _ unconditional 
promise in writing made by any person 
to another, signed by the maker, en- 
gaging to pay on or demand or at a 
fixed or determinable future time a 
sum certain in money to, or to the order 
ef, a specified person, or to bearer. 
Applying the statute, the inevitable 
conclusion is that the so-called note is 
invalid, because it provides for some- 
thing to be done by the maker in ad- 
dition to the payment of money; name- 


ly, the handing over of an organ. Not 
being a note, it was not negotiable by 
endorsement. 


PROMISSORY NOTES — MATE- 
RIAL ALTERATION—ACQUIES- 
CENCE—PROMISES OF PAY- 
MENT. 


HEBERT VS. LA BANQUE NATIONALE 


(Quebec Reports, 16 K. B. 191.) 


Heap-note: The joint maker of a 
promissory note is held to acquiesce, 
within the meaning of section 145 of 
the Bills of Exchange Act, to a mate- 
rial alteration which has been made in 
the note when, knowing of the altera- 
tion, he promises to pay the amount of 
the note and later renews this promise. 


JUDGMENT: (Bosse, BLANCHET 
TRENHOLME AND Carro.u, JJ.): This 
was an appeal to the Court of the 
King’s Bench, the facts of which ap- 
peal sufficiently in the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Carroll, speaking for the court. 


On September 11, 1907, the appell- 
ant and a man named Roy signed a 
promissory note for the sum of two 
thousand dollars in favor of the Banque 
Nationale. There was no provision for 
interest in this note, but one of the 
makers, Roy, without knowledge of the 
appellant, Hebert, added these words, 
“with interest at seven per cent. per 
annum.” The court is of the opinion 
that these words constituted’a material 
alteration within section 145 of the 
Bills of Exchange Act, which says: 
“Where a bill of acceptance is mate- 
rially altered without the assent of all 
parties liable on the bill, the bill is 
voided except as against the party who 
has himself made, authorized, or as- 
sented to the alteration, and subsequent 
endorsers.” 

The appellant did not consent to the 
alteration when it was made, but the 
question is on the evidence; did he as- 
sent to it afterwards? The accountant 
of the bank said the appellant went to 
the bank about April 1, 1904, and hav- 
ing asked to see and,being shown the 
note said, ““This is my note, I acknowl- 
edge it, I will pay you, but Mr. Roy 
will pay his share of it * * * the 


_ bank will not lose a cent * * * [ 


will pay it.” According to the ac- 
countant’s evidence, the appellant held 
the note in his hands while making this 
statement, and we are compelled to con- 
clude that he then knew of the altera- 
tion which had been made by Roy. The 
manager of the bank testified that on 
April 14 he had met the appellant, who 
had said to him, “If the bank will be 
good enough to wait until June, I will 
pay you.” On the evidence we have no 
doubt that Hebert, knowing of the al- 
teration, promised to pay the note and 
cannot now avail himself of the altera- 
tion in it made subsequent to his sign- 
ing of it. Eaton & Gilbert say, 
“Where a person, after full knowledge 
of an alteration, unconditionally prom- 
ises to pay, it is a sufficient ratification, 
and if the party liable on an instru- 
ment, with knowledge of the alteration, 
applies for and receives an extension 
of the time for payment, he will be 
deemed to have ratified it.” 
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PROMISSORY NOTES—SEVERAL 
LIABILITY OF CONJOINT 
MAKERS. 


OF ROUMANIAN JEWS 
ET AL. 


CONGREGATION 
SETH DAVID VS. BACKMAN, 


(Quebec Reports, 31 S. C. p. 23.) 


JupGMENT: (PaGnvueto, J.): Two 


persons signing a bill or note become 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


bound, either conjointly or severally. 
according to its tenor. In the case in 
question the debt for which the note 
was given was originally a joint debt, 
and the several liability of the two 
makers is not expressed in it in any 
way save that it reads, “I” promise. 
etc. This, however, creates a several 
liability in each maker under sec. 179 
of the Bills of Exchange Act. 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general interest to warrant 


publication will be answered in this department. 


A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be promptly sent by mail. 


CHECKS—DUTY OF BANK WHEN 
FUNDS INSUFFICIENT TO 
PAY ALL. 


PHILADELPHIA, December 6, 1907. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 
Str: What is the required duty of 
a bank when two or more checks are 
presented simultaneously through the 
clearing-house, the balance to the de- 
positor’s credit being less than the total 
amount of all the checks, but with suf- 
ficient funds to cover some? Should all 
the checks be refused or be paid up to 
the balance, and return the others? 
L. N. S. 
Answer:—In all the states where the 
Negotiable Instruments Law has been 
adopted, the proper course for the 
bank to pursue in such a case is to pay 
such checks as the balance is sufficient 
to meet and return the others. That 
statute provides that ‘“‘a check of itself 
does not operate as an assignment of 
any part of the funds to the credit of 
the drawer with the bank, and the 
bank is not liable to the holder, unless 
and until it accepts or certifies the 
check.” (Sec. 189, Pa. Act.) The 
bank, therefore, is not concerned with 
the rights of the check-holders as be- 
tween or among themselves. Its only 
obligation is towards its own depositor, 
and to him it owes the duty of paying 
his checks so far as he has funds on 
deposit applicable to that purpose. If, 
for example, the drawer’s balance 


should be, say, $1,000, and he should 
draw twenty-one checks for $50 each, 
the duty of the bank would be to pay 
twenty of those checks. If it should 
return them all, it would plainly render 
itself liable for wrongfully refusing to 
pay. This necessarily requires that the 
bank shall select which checks to pay 
and which to return; but the depositor, 
to whom alone the bank is accountable 
for its action, has no right to complain 
of the selection made, since the fault 
was his in overdrawing his account, and 
in imposing upon the bank the neces- 
sity of making a choice. 


CIRCULATION OF FALSE RUMORS 
ABOUT A BANK. 


New York, Dec. 14, 1907. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Str: Please inform me whether a 
person can be reached through the 
United States courts who wilfully and 
with intent to injure a national bank, 
circulates rumors that would tend to 
reflect upon the institution, or cause 
any deposit to be withdrawn from said 
bank, there being no reason or founda- 
tion for such rumor. I fail to find any 
such section in the Revised Statutes, 
and your views upon the question will 
be appreciated. CasHIER. 


Answer.—There is no statute of the 
United States which applies to this 
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case, but the state laws are applicable. 
In the case of the American National 
Bank (Leadville, Colo.) vs. Fletcher, 
the plaintiff obtained judgment for 
statements made by the defendant with 
regard to the condition of that bank. A 
similar suit, resulting in the favor of 
the plaintiff, was that of the Germania 
Savings Bank of New Orleans against 
the publisher of a local newspaper. 
The penalty in this case was a fine of 
$1,000 and imprisonment for two 
years. 


FORM OF NOTE—WAIVER OF 
PROTEST. 


St. Jounspury, Vt., Dec. 6, 1907. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sm: In one of your magazines I 
noticed a form of promissory note 
which pleased me. It was a common 
personal note and had in it a clause 
which held the signers and endorsers 
of the note without notice of protest or 
statute of limitations. If you do not 
remember the note, can you refer me to 
a form which would cover these points? 
I think the note referred to was con- 
tained in the correspondence from some 
bank in which the cashier claimed that 
he had used the note in his bank and 
recommended it to others as an iron- 
clad note—that is, one that would hold 
the signers and endorsers of the note 
absolutely against lapses of notice, etc. 

W. S.-Boynton, Treasurer. 


Answer._—We have at various times 
published forms of promissory notes, 
but cannot be certain as to the particu- 
lar instance referred to by our corre- 
spondent. In regard to waiver of pre- 
sentment for payment, etc., the phrase. 
“the indorsers waive demand of pay- 
ment and notice of dishonor” is quite 
sufficient; and where this language ap- 
pears on the face of the instrument, it 
binds all the indorsers. (Phillips vs. 
Dippo, 93 Iowa, 35; Bryant vs. Tay- 
lor, 19 Minn. 396; Farmers’ Bank vs. 
Ewing, 78 Ky. 264.) In those states 
where the Negotiable Instruments Law 
has been adopted, it is sufficient to say, 


“Protest is waived,” for by that statute 
“a waiver of protest, whether in the 
ease of a foreign bill or other nego- 
tiable instrument, is deemed to be a 
waiver not only of a formal protest, 
but also of presentment and notice of 
dishonor.” (Sec. 182, N. Y. Act.) But 
we doubt if an effective waiver of the 
statute of limitations can be embodied 
in a promissory note; for ,while agree- 
ments to waive the statute, in so far as 
they operate to start the statute anew, 
or to postpone its operation for a rea- 
sonable time, are valid, the courts will 
not uphold an agreement which will sus- 
pend the statute for all time to come; 
and hence an agreement contained in 
the face of a note binding the maker 
not to plead the statute is wholly void, 
as being subversive of a wholesome 
statute and contrary to public policy. 
(Green vs. Coos Bay Wagon Road Co., 
23 Fed. Rep. 67; Moxley vs. Ragan, 10 
Bush. [Ky.] 156; Wright vs. Gardner, 
98 Ky. 454; Trask vs. Weeks, 81 Me. 
325; Kellogg vs. Dickinson, 147 Mass. 
432; Crane vs. French, 38 Miss. 531; 
Smith vs. Gillette, 59 Tex. 86; Nunn 
vs. Edmiston, 9 Tex. Civ. App. 562.) 


NOTES HELD AS COLLATERAL— 
BANKRUPT ESTATE. 


Beaumont, Texas, Dec. 17, 1907. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 


Sir: In the August (1906) number 
of your Magazine, in answer to a ques- 
tion of mine, you were kind enough to 
render an opinion as to the right to 
prove up a claim against a bankrupt 
estate on notes held as collateral, which 
proved to be forgeries but bearing gen- 
uine endorsement. This case has been 
decided in the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Sth Circuit, at New Orleans. 
The title of the case is The First Na- 
tional Bank of Beaumont vs. Geo. W. 
Eason, Trustee. The decision of the 
court is adverse to your holdings. We 
conceive this case to be of some im- 
portance to the banking fraternity, and 
call your attention to it that you may, 
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if you see proper, ask for a report on 


it. 
W. S. Davinson, President. 


Answer.—The opinion of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in the case cited is 
as follows: “The appellant has two 
obligations of the bankrupt, one is on 
a note of $15,000, of which the bank- 
rupt was maker, the other is on an in- 
dorsement on a forged note for $15,- 
000,. given as collateral to secure the 
first-mentioned note. The appellant 
seeks to prove beth obligations against 
the bankrupt’s estate. There was only 
one consideration, really only one debt, 
and the appellant is entitled to only 
one satisfaction. The payment of 
either obligation would extinguish the 
other. The District Court held that 
the appellant could not prove both and 
thus establish a double liability against 
the bankrupt’s estate.” It will be seen 
that the question considered by the 
court was whether the bank could prove 
both obligations against the bankrupt’s 
estate. But in the inquiry referred to, 
the question asked was: “In other 


words, is the payee responsible or li- 
able on the forged notes bearing his 


genuine indorsement in a_ bankrupt 
court?” This question we answered in 
the affirmative, and the court has not 
decided otherwise, but conceding the 
right of the bank to prove on the in- 
dorsement has held merely that it can 
not prove on the other obligation also. 


EXPORT OF MANUFACTURES. 


XPORTS of manufactures from 
the United States aggregated 

more than three-quarters of a 
billion dollars in value in the calendar 
year 1907. Eleven months’ figures sup- 
plied by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor 
show exports of manufactures aggre- 
gating over 700 million dollars, a 
monthly average during those eleven 
months of 64 millions, thus justifying 
the statement that the December fig- 
ures, not yet available, will bring the 


total for the year above the three-quar- 
ters of a billion dollar line. 

This means that the exports of manu- 
factures have averaged more than two 
million dollars a day during the entire 
year, including every day in the calen- 
dar year. It was only beginning with 
the year 1899 that the exports of man- 
ufactures reached as much as one mil- 
lion dollars per day, basing the state- 
ment upon the average of the year, 
while prior to 1890 they had never 
reached as much as a half million dol- 
lars a day. On only three occasions 
during the past year did the value of 
manufactures exported fall below 60 
million dollars for a single month. In 
the month of June they exceeded 70 
million dollars, or as much for that sin- 
gle month as those of the entire year 
1870 and considerably more than in 
any twelve months’ period prior to that 
year. The value of manufactures ex- 
ported in 1907 will approximate 770 
million dollars, against 311 millions in 
1897, 149 millions in 1887, 144 millions 
in 1877, 59 millions in 1867, and 41 
millions in 1857, the figures of these 
earlier periods being those of fiscal 
years. 

Thus it may be said in a word that 
the manufactures exported in 1907 av- 
eraged more than two million dollars a 
day, against less than one million dol- 
lars a day in 1897, and that the value 
of these exports in the single month of 
June was more than in the entire year 
1870. The share which manufactures 
form of the total exports in the eleven 
months of 1907 for which statistics are 
available is 41.7 per cent., which slight- 
ly exceeds the share which manufactures 
formed of the exports in any earlier 
year. 


WALL STREET MONEY. 


HE Aldrich Currency Bill pro- 
vides for a currency ‘suitable to 
the needs of Wall Street stock 

speculators. The Fowler Bill provides 
for a currency suited to the needs of 
the business interests of the United 
States. 

Which shall we have? 





WOMEN IN BANKING.’ 


By Mrs. E. B. B. Reesor, of The Crown Bank of Canada. 


YOUNG woman upon leaving 
A college wishes to enter into some 

profession or business. Bank- 
ing, of all professions, offers the truest 
work, for banking is legitimate, it rings 
true, and in dealing with the public 
there is nothing to hide. Everyone is 
of equal importance who deals with the 
bank, everything is one price; there is 


honest conditions for herself, there can 
never be double dealing. For this rea- 
son alone, banking is the best profes- 
sion that a young woman can prepare 
herself for. Truth is the greatest thing 
in the world, and to feel that in daily 
business intercourse “yes” means yes 
and “no” means _ no, leaves a woman 
conscience free and soul untainted at 


Main Office, The Crown Bank of Canada, Toronto. 


nothing underhand or two-faced, and 
such business conditions—for man or 
woman—are elevating. Except there 
be a current of dishonesty in an officer 
of the bank and that officer makes dis- 


*In the June number of THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE there appeared an article en- 
titled ‘“‘How to Get Women to Bank at Your 
Bank,”’ which was written from The Crown 
Bank of Canada. This article brought many 
letters of inquiry both to the Bank and to 
the Magazine, and, at the request of the 
Editor, Mrs. Reesor has consented to an- 
swer some of them for the benefit of our 
readers. 


the end of every day, and she goes 
from her desk feeling that she has 
deceived no one, and that she has not 
been asked to believe what is untrue. 
This may be a new idea in selecting a 


profession—but is it not the best 


idea? 
APPLYING FoR A Bank Position. 


Applications for bank positions 
should be made during the last school 
year. A letter should be sent to the 
highest working official of a bank, writ- 
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ten in the applicant’s own handwriting. 
The name and address of the father or 
guardian should be given, and also the 
addresses of three reliable persons to 
whom the bank officials may refer. 

A personal interview is asked, and 
upon the result of this interview de- 
pends, in a great measure, whether the 
name shall be placed upon the proba- 
tion list or not. 

In The Crown Bank of Canada the 
following rules and regulations are 


given to women applicants to read, and 


As far as possible, women officers 
shall live with their parents. When this 
is not possible, their place of residence 
must be approved by the bank. 

Requirements for holding a position 
in the bank are based upon general 
character, education, manner, adapta- 
bility, discretion, ability to obey and 
willingness to learn. 

Each appointee will be regarded as a 
probationer for three months from date 
of entry. 

Each officer is expected to be at her 


General Manager’s Office and Board Room, The Crown Bank of Canada, Toronto. 


the amount of the initial salary is also 
mentioned; should the applicant feel 
that she cannot comply with the rules 
or that the amount of salary is not what 
she desires, she is at liberty to say so, 
and her application is void. 


RuLes AND REGULATIONS. 


The Manager of the Women’s De- 
part:nent shall see that each officer is 
supplied with a copy of the printed 
“Rules and Regulations” and that she 
understands them. 

The Manager will be held responsi- 
ble for the deportment and conduct of 
the women officers. 


desk (ready for work) not later than 9 
a. m. during the summer months and 
9.15 in winter. 

Absence and the cause of absence 
shall be reported to the Manager of the 
Women’s Department at once. 

It is desired that each officer shall be 
attired in a dark or neutral colored 
business-like costume, with plain white 
collars and cuffs. 

The Manager shall oversee the rooms 
set apart for women and make pur- 
chases under the approval of Head Of- 
fice necessary for the Department. 

She shall interview women customers 
and also prospective customers with re- 
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spect to business and shall acquaint 
herself with the personnel of those who 
make use of the rooms. 

When the Manager of the Women’s 
Department is also the Manager of the 
Savings Bank Department, she is di- 
rectly under the supervision of the Man- 
iger of the branch in which the De- 
partment is, in so far as this particular 
department is concerned. Her duties, 
in this connection, consist of the gen- 


1. The number of staff. 

2. Days absent during the month. 

3. The frequency of such absences. 

4. Number of accounts opened. 

5. Number of accounts closed. 

. Number of accounts standing on 
books. 

7. Deposits received. 

8. Withdrawals. 

9. Balance. e ¥ 

10. Number of visitors to the office. 


Women’s Rest Room, West End, The Crown Bank of Canada, Toronto. 


eral supervision of the Department, an 
intelligent knowledge of the duties of 
each officer, overseeing the work done, 
knowing the standing of the different 
accounts, noting the deportment of the 
clerks, ete. 

No woman official shall work in the 
bank after 6 p. m. on week days and 3 
p. m. on Saturdays, unless by special 
permission of the Manager of the Wom- 
en’s department, who must also be on 
duty at such times. 

The Manager shall prepare a month- 
ly report of her several duties and sub- 
mit it to the General Manager during 
the first week of each month. This re- 
port must show: 


Points To Be OsBseErvED. 


Having entered into the service of 
the bank, a young woman first signs her 
secrecy bond—which makes it binding 
upon her neither to speak of the busi- 
ness of the bank nor of the affairs of 
the persons connected with the bank— 
either customers or officers. She may 
not talk over bank matters with a fel- 
low officer excepting in the most for- 
mal way. Bank clerks may never dis- 
cuss among themselves the business or 
personal affairs of any customer, and 
the confidence that is placed in them 
is no more theirs to speak of than is the 
money placed on deposit theirs to 
spend. 


RI le Sn A RT 
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The exercising of this keen sense of 
honor is beneficial to women, and the 
conscientious guard placed upon their 
lips is better than any accomplishment 
that could be mastered. 

Obedience is not servility, and to be 
able to do what she is told without pro- 
test or comment, and to do it cheerfully 
and graciously, is also a gift. 

Graciousness of manner and neat- 
ness in dress are imperative, yet the 
matter of dress was one that required 


ployment young women who cannot 
wear dark, neatly fitting gowns and 
white collars and cuffs. 

Perfume is another accessory that 
will not be tolerated in a bank, and 
even scented soap in the wash-rooms is 
considered offensive to good taste. 


How Hieu a Woman Can RisE IN THE 
Banx’s SERVICE. 


For this generation, very important 
positions will not likely be reached— 


Women’s Rest Room, East End, The Crown Bank of Canada, Toronto. 


and handling. 
There is a dignity about banking busi- 
ness that must be upheld, and the dress 
of the employees must be in keeping 
with it; but the rule prohibiting frills 
and furbelows was not an easy one to 


tactful consideration 


enforce. The time has come, though, 
when the same question is being dis- 
cussed by all professional men, for it 
has been noticed that a woman’s manner 
is generally in keeping with her style of 
dress, and gala attire is not conducive 
to the formalities of business. So 
strongly have some members of the 
legal profession felt about this, that 
they have refused to keep in their em- 


and the fact that one or two women 
have reached high positions in the Uni- 
ted States, i. e., Mrs. Hetty Green— 
and I have not heard of the other one— 
is proof that what I say is true. 

A woman is enrolled upon a bank 
staff at the age of 16, with a salary of 
$200 per annum, her first duties are 
those of helper or junior—she does 
whatever she may be told to do; she 
receives constant training from the offi- 
cers above her and is really an appren- 
tice who receives a money-portion in- 
stead of paying one. In six months 
she has an opportunity to advance $50 
per annum, if she has proved herself a 
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willing and capable bank student. In 
another year she may be initiated into 
the keeping of certain ledgers with her 
salary increased to $300 or $350 a year. 
From there she enters the receiving 
teller’s box with a salary of $400 or 
#450 according to the importance of 
the position. The paying teller’s box 
or the position of general ledger keep- 
er gives her anywhere from $600 to 
$300, and as manager of a department 
her salary is $1,000 per annum. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR A SUCCESSFUL 
BANKER. 


Here are a few of the qualities that 
go to the making of the Chief Man 
of a bank. He -must be head and 
shoulders above the ordinary, every-day 
man; he must be a square, yet an all 
"round man; he must know men and 
understand matters; must .be in touch 
with the big questions of the day and 
alive to the little ones. His finger must 


Retiring Room, With Lavatory Opening Therefrom, for the Women Customers of The Crown 
Bank of Canada, Toronto. 


There are other positions for women 
in banks, such as -stenographers, fil- 
ing clerks, advertising writers and sec- 
retaries, with salaries reaching as high 
as $1,500, but they are paid in a dif- 
ferent ratio from the regular banking 
business clerks. 

The next step, for men officials, is 
the management of a branch bank, but 
Canadian women marry about the age 
of 25, and the strict training received 
fits them as well for the management 
of a home as it does for the overseeing 
of a branch office. 

But the woman who does not marry: 
what position can she reach? 


be on the pulse of the stock market— 
but no nearer. He must know the val- 
ues of commodities, both staple and 
special; must be conversant with the 
tendencies of affairs in foreign coun- 
tries, and understand local conditions— 
standing of business men, values in real 
estate, the crop outlook, the timber cut, 
the fish catch, the condition of live 
stock. He must know the receipts from 
railways, the disbursements of manu- 
factories—in fact, the everything that 
affects money—and all things do that. 
His judgment must be almost unerring, 
and his heart may not interfere with 
his head. Keen, decisive, tactful, firm 
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— these are but a few attributes of the 
chief of a bank. The money in his 
care is money in trust. It belongs to 
many people. Some of it must be in- 
vested, yet there are numerous perma- 
nent invgstments that he may not touch. 
Securities upon which he may make in- 
vestments are those, only, that can be 
easily realized. A cash reserve is a 
necessity—-as are call and short loans. 


bank positions; I have not yet met those 
who are capable of filling them. 


Women’s Banxine Rooms. 


In a previous article I described 
these rooms. In this one are shown 
pictures of some of them. The main 
considerations are convenience and com- 
fort. Any woman of artistic tempera- 
ment can gather material objects to- 


Corner for the Younger Customers, The Crown Bank of Canada, Toronto. 


He must have his customers’ money so 
placed that he can meet any emer- 
gency. His duty it is to anticipate a 
business failure, a poor crop, a run on 
the stock market—all of which mean 
withdrawals from the bank, and yet it 
is necessary that a large amount be al- 
ways out at good paying interest. 

The knowledge that men have gath- 
ered upon such matters has been gained 
by constant intercourse with business 
men; the methods have been handed 
down from father to son long before 
women had ever been thought of in 
business life: and, knowing this, I can 
say nothing about women in the higher 


gether and place them in harmony with 
each other. A rest-room should be rest- 
ful; a banking-room should be business- 
like. Rooms that are to be used ex- 
clusively for women should be fur- 
nished by women and not given into 
the hands of expensive decorators who 
know what the latest style is but have 
no idea what a tired woman longs for 
when she allows herself half an hour’s 
rest. 

The corner for our youngest custo- 
mers is one of the most attractive in the 
bank, and it brings and keeps custom. 

The mending-basket in the retiring 
room is a very little thing, but the ap- 
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preciation shown it is correspondingly 
big. 
SprciAL ADVERTISING FoR WoMEN. 


There is so much in advertising that 
is considered undignified by a _ bank 
that the question of appealing to wom- 
en, without getting down to details, is 
a difficult one to deal with. Women 
customers like to know everything about 


what results they bring. There is noth- 
ing novel nor suggestive about a cal- 
endar. 

One thing that does pay in advertis- 
ing is the spirit of cheerfulness. Ask 
people to save because they are going 
to have a good time with the money 
put by. That proverbial “rainy day” 
is a pretty poor incentive to live up to. 
No one is looking for it, no one wants 
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Luncheon Room for the Women Officials, The Crown Bank of Canada, Toronto. 


the bank to which they belong, yet the 
majority of them will not read the 
financial statements made by banks. 
They want something that goes straight 
along like a paragraph in a story book, 
and they want it put in every-day words. 
The officer in the banking-room who 
can answer a!] questions is a great help 
to the bank and to the women custo- 
mers. 

Booklets are of little use unless they 
are different from any other pamphlet 
and have an individuality about them 
that appeals to those who receive them. 

Invitations cards and novelty gifts 
are used, but it is difficult to determine 


5 


it—and, anyway, it is never coming to 
the woman who lives carefully and 
cheerfully. Some children are taught 
to hoard pennies for unsavory heathen; 
they do not do so because they like it, 
but because it is expected of them and 
they rather enjoy the goody feeling that 
comes with it. Ask a child to save for 
fireworks or the merry-go-round and 
it is a positive pleasure. One child put 
her money in the bank to buy a “Ted- 
dy” bear. When she had the money 
she did not want the bear—but she did 
want a dolls’ house. Now, she is not 
going to take the money for a doll’s 
house-—but she has had a delightful 
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time anticipating it. She will go on 
saving. If she had not been allowed 
to put her pennies by for the bear, we 
would have lost a customer who will, 
in time, be a regular depositor. Big 
people are just grown up children; if 
it is not the Teddy and the dolls’ house, 
it is something else ;—an air ship,—for 
instance! 

It is hard to plan advertising. One 
must watch the times. What will ap- 
peal to women to-day will be of indif- 
ference to them to-morrow—and adver- 
tising must always be live, or—it is 
worse than dead. 


“WoMEN-IN-BANKING-LIFE” 
MEANS. 


Wuat 


Every year women become more con- 
vinced of the necessity of attending to 
their business through a bank, and, the 
more they learn of banking methods 
and become assured of their ability to 
adapt themselves to them, with greater 
readiness they take their money mat- 
ters into their own hands and manage 
their business interests, their estates, 
the planning for and expending upon 
their homes—themselves. 

If “Women-in-Banking-Life” means 
much to-day, in another ten years it 
will mean more—it will mean a revolu- 
tionizing of the idea that men must at- 
tend to money matters for them. 

The Crown Bank of Canada orig- 
inated this banking education for wom- 
en, and, having passed the trial stage, 
is in a position to go on—to learn more 
—to improve—and to contihue to im- 
prove. But the end is a long way off— 
in fact it can never be reached, for 
women with original ideas focussed up- 
on advancement—never find an end— 
there is always an improvement—just 
ahead! 


ORGANIZATION OF NATIONAL 
BANKS. 


ie December the number of national 
banks in the system was increased 


by the organization of 23 associa- 
tions with aggregate capital of $850,- 
000. Owing to the financial conditions 
prevailing during the past three months 


the organization of national banks has 
been materially retarded, as but 38 as- 
sociations were chartered in October, 19 
in November, and, as stated, 23 in De- 
cember. 

During the year 1907, national 
banks to the number of 490, with au- 
thorized capital of $31,482,000 were 
chartered. The net increase in number 
of banks was but 392, as 82 associations 
were placed in voluntary liquidation and 
16 in the charge of receivers. The net 
increase in capital stock is shown to 
have been $50,353,000; and in the year 
there was a net increase in national 
bank circulation of $93,968,426. 

At the close of the year there were in 
existence 6,675 banks with total capital 
of $912,369,775; circulation outstand- 
ing, secured by bonds, $643,459,899; 
circulation covered by deposits of law- 
ful money, $46,670,996, making the to- 
tal outstanding circulation $690,130,- 
895. 

Since March 14, 1900, there have 
been chartered 3,715 national banks, 
with authorized capital of $217,245,300. 
of which 2,419, with aggregate capital 
of $63,077,500, were incorporated un- 
der the act of that date and 1,296, with 
capital of $154,167,800, under the act 
of 1864. 

In December an increase in the cap- 
ital stock of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Washington to $2,000,000 was 
approved, and in the same month there 
was an addition to the banking facili- 
ties of the District by the opening for 
business of the Federal American Bank- 
ing Corporation and the Dime Savings 
Bank, institutions organized under the 
laws of the State of Virginia. 


WHO IS ITS SPONSOR. 


EFORE the Aldrich Bill was made 
public, it was announced that 
members of the Finance Com- 

mittee were in New York in consulta- 
tion over the matter. In consultation 
with whom? Who will stand sponsor 
for this bill? It certainly does not 
represent the great commercial inter- 
ests, either of New York or any other 
part of the country. 








BANKING AND CURRENCY REFORMS. 


PEAKING at a banquet of the II- 
linois Manufacturers’ Association 
at Chicago recently, Hon. Charles 

N. Fowler, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
said: 


“Let us settle once for all that the 
only proper reserve for our banks to 
hold is gold coin. Let us not forget 
that both our silver and United States 
notes are serious stumbling blocks, 


though not insurmountable obstacles, to 
our becoming the financial centre of the 
world, provided they may be practically 
eliminated in time from our financial 


calculations. 
“A great central bank is, in my opin- 
ion, a political impossibility at present. 


I do not regard a great central bank as © 


essential to a scientific, sound and wise 
banking and currency system for the 
United States, provided we can unify 
and co-ordinate our banking interests, 
bringing them substantially into one 
system. 

“Our bank notes must be related to 
and based upon the consumable com- 
modities of the country; going out with 
production and coming in with con- 
sumption. 

“The practice, I will not say prin- 
ciple, of finance and currency now in 
operation in this country is costing the 
American people at least $150,000,000 
annually, in addition to the frightful 
devastation of values incident to such 
currency panics as the present. This 
arises from the fact that the use of all 
the capital represented by the bonds de- 
posited to secure our present banknotes 
is lost, because they are wholly un- 
necessary. 


“The use of the capital represented 
by the bonds deposited to secure Gov- 
ernment deposits is also lost, as well 
as interest at the rate of 2 per cent. 
upon Government deposits. 

“Who pays for this waste of capital? 
American labor. Upon labor rests the 
entire cost of the banking business. 

“A law should be passed giving to 
the National banks the right of exer- 
cising in the respective States where 
located all the powers of executors, ad- 
ministrators, guardians and _ trustees. 
Unless this step is taken the advantages 
now enjeyed by the trust companies 
will gradually, but inevitably, compel 
the National banks to surrender their 
charters for trust company charters; 
for if a trust company is required to 
carry only one-fifth or one-half the 
reserve of a National bank it can af- 
ford to pay a much higher rate of in- 
terest upon deposits and _ eventually 
undermine the National banks. 

“The right should be given to Na- 
tional banks to issue an amount of 
credit currency equal at least to their 
capital. 

“IT now declare that if this Govern- 
ment continues its present policy of in- 
jecting into the arteries of trade and 
commerce fixed, bond-secured currency, 
by swapping securities, by bond spec- 
ulations, by Treasury manipulations, 
and by Executive manipulations, we 
shall continue to move only with an 
accelerated speed and with the direct- 
ness of a musket groove, and the ab- 
solute certainty of passing time toward 
a commercial breakdown—a commercial 
crisis, a commercial tragedy—compared 
with which the present currency panic 
is only a pleasant Summer outing. 
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“When we were in the throes of 
commercial distress, natural law 
pointed the way. It was through the 
use of current credit, related to and 
based upon the commercial commodities 
of the country—the things we eat, wear 
and use. 

“What was it? It was the clearing- 
house certificates and cashiers’ checks. 
a pure credit currency. Has this lesson 
taught us nothing? God forbid. 

“T warn you now against the fathom- 
less abyss of inflation we are slowly 
but certainly approaching. Shall we 
stop now or proceed, and hasten the 
day and guarantee the result by adding 
state, municipal, and railroad bonds as 
a basis of bank currency?” 


BANKING CONDITIONS IN NEW 
YORK. 

[T his message submitted to the 
New York Legislature, Governor 
Hughes says: 

“With regard to trust companies, 

however, the matter of reserves is a 

It was not 


phase of a larger question. 
contemplated by the law relating to 
trust companies that they should engage 


in the same business as banks. Their 
powers were defined with reference to 
the execution of trusts and to action 
ir fiduciary capacities, with such in- 
cidental privileges as were deemed con- 
sistent with the general purposes. 

“In practice, however, they have en- 
gaged in the banking business upon 
a large scale, and the moneys deposited 
with them are for the most part pay- 
able on demand. Despite this develop- 
ment of their business, it was not until 
1906 that they were required to keep 
any cash reserve, and this is much less 
than that required of banks. Whatever 
else may be said on the subject, it would 
seem clear that business of the same 
sort should be transacted under the 
same conditions. 

“In my judgment nothing will meet 
the situation with fairness to the in- 
terests of the banks, of the trust com- 
panies, and of the public which deal 
with both, which does not require that 
each distinct field of operation should 


carefully be delimited and that any 
corporation transacting business in a 
particular field shall be subject to the 
obligations and restrictions which per- 
tain to that field. 

“Whatever reserves, or other restric- 
tions, may be deemed advisable wit) 
reference to demand deposits in the 
case of a bank should be equally 
obligatory with reference to the samx 
sort of deposits in the case of a trust 
company. Similarly the savings bank 
business is a distinct field, and business 
of this sort should be transacted only 
by institutions. subject to the restriction 
of the savings bank law. 

“The amount of legal expenses inci- 
dent to the liquidation of insolvent 
banking institutions in this State is a 
grave scandal to which the committe: 
of bankers fittingly calls attention. | 
recommend that provision be made for 
liquidation under the supervision of the 
Superintendent of Banks and that he 
shall have authority to appoint liquidat- 
ing agents and necessary assistants to 
enable him to wind up the business in 
the most speedy and economical man- 
ner. 

“TI do not think that-there should be 
an attempt to oust the court of its 
jurisdiction to appoint receivers. But 
the present provisions of law for ex- 
clusive liquidation through receivers 
appointed by the court may be changed 
and the courts should be left to exercise 
their jurisdiction in cases where they 
deem it necessary to interfere with the 
ordinary course of liquidation. And it 
should be provided that application for 
the appointment of receivers by the 
court shall be made in the judicial dis- 
trict in which the corporation has its 
principal place of business and that 
proper notice of the application shall 
be given to all creditors.” 


PREVENTING FINANCIAL CRISES. 


ON. FRANK A. VANDERLIP. 
former Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, and now vice- 

president of the National City Bank. 
New York city, in a lecture recently de- 
livered at Columbia University said: 
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“Financial crises have occurred with 
such periodic regularity in the United 
States that many have, with Mohamme- 
dan stolidity, come to regard them as 
Che Will of Allah,’ and to look alike 
upon banking panics and crop failures 
as dispensations of an inscrutable Prov- 
idence, just as we once regarded visita- 
tions of plagues and fevers. 

“In no other great nation of the 
world are such financial catastrophes 
regularly enacted. Nowhere else may 
be found an important financial system 
subject to such violent turbulence as is 
the money market of the United States. 

“If there is any lesson to be learned 
from history, then there is none clearer 
than that the financial system of this 
country inadequately fulfills its func- 
tions and ineffectively serves the inter- 
ests of commerce and industry. If 
there is any lesson to be learned from 
experience and example, there is none 
more obvious than that the other great 
nations have evolved orderly systems 
of finance which in their application to 
the problems of banking and currency 
are immeasurably superior to our own, 
and that there are no inherent reasons 


in the position of our affairs which 


would prevent our profiting by their 
experience and example.” 


IN PRAISE OF THE NEW YORK 
BANKS. 


HAT the action of the New York 
banks in endeavoring to stay 
the recent panic is thoroughly 

appreciated by keen observers of the 
situation, is shown from the following 
letter from Joseph G. Brown, president 
of the Citizens’ National Bank, Ral- 
eigh, N. C., recently published in the 
Raleigh “News and Observer’: 


“During the progress of the panic 
many things have been said and writ- 
ten with the apparent purpose of dis- 
crediting the New York bankers—but 
such utterances have come largely from 
those who have not taken time to in- 
vestigate, and to get a thorough, intelli- 
gent view of the situation. . The fact 
is that New York has had to bear the 


brunt of the panic. The millions of 
money that have been brought into the 
country, through the agency of the 
bankers of the metropolis, have passed 
through their hands, as through a seive, 
more than one hundred millions of cash 
having been sent by them into the in- 
terior. While other cities, and even 
the smaller towns like our own in North 
Carolina, have strengthened their re- 
serves, and are to-day carrying two and 
three times as much as necessary, the 
New York banks, with a public spirit 
that is commendable, have suffered 
their reserves to become depleted to 
the extent of some seventy millions of 
dollars, in their effort to sustain all the 
varied business interests of the country. 

“TI have no brief for the defense of 
the banks of New York. They are 


abundantly able to take care of them- 
selves, but ‘right is right,’ and we should 
give ‘honor to whom honor is due. 


299 


PUBLIC DEPOSITS IN BANKS. 


T the annual meeting of the Civic 
Federation, held in New York. 
December 16, a letter was read 

from August Belmont, containing the 
following in regard to currency and 
banking matters: 


“Be the recommendations what they 
may, whether for a central bank of is- 
sue medeled after Europe’s great banks, 
or the creation of asset currency, or 
any other proposed method of supply- 
ing currency in plenty when commerce 
requires it, and its early retirement 
through the national banks when not 
needed, there will remain, if not cor- 
rected, a disturbing element to the sta- 
bility of the money market by reason 
of the present legal restrictions and 
limitations placed about the authority 
vested in the United States Treasury 
for placing its money on deposit in the 
banks. 

“If there is a time when our finan- 
cial institutions should be left in pos- 
session of their fullest strength it is in 
such times as those we are just passing 
through. Yet the Government saps this 
strength to the extent of the deposits it 
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makes of its funds, so that the relief to 
a sorely contracted money market is not 
free and healthy. 

“And why should not the Government 
deposit all its funds not absolutely 
needed in its Treasury, without collat- 
eral and protected by the same security 
that surrounds the ordinary depositor 
in the national banks?” 


A DEFENSE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


T the quarterly dinner of the 

Economics Club, held in New 

York a short time since, Hon. 

A. B. Hepburn, former Comptroller of 

the Currency, and now president of the 

Chase National Bank, New York city, 

defended the policies of President 
Roosevelt. Mr. Hepburn said: 


_ “His policies have not been ‘hidden 
under a bushel.’ We are also likely to 
have them with us for many years to 
come. They will no doubt continue the 


controlling influence in determining the 
result of the next presidential election. 


The President may not at all times have 
proceeded with discretion. But we 
must remember that the condition of 
affairs that confronted him had long 
existed, and was thoroughly intrenched, 
fortified, and defended with great pow- 
er. Perhaps the spectacular charge 
with the Big Stick was, if not the only 
method, the most efficacious in bring- 
ing these ¢orporations to book and cor- 
recting, or attempting to correct, these 
evils. 

“He has at least taken the public 
into his confidence. All he has done 
has been done in the bright light of 
publicity, and publicity is one of the 
most potent factors we have in the dis- 
covery of wrong.” 


IGNORANT ENVY AND HOSTIL- 
rss. 


on manifestation of ignorant 
envy and hostility toward hon- 
est men who acquire wealth by 
honest means should be crushed at the 
outset by the weight of sensible public 
opinion.” —Theodore Roosevelt. 


NEW YORK BANKS DESERVE 
CREDIT. 


66,N some quarters there has been 
considerable criticism of the 
banks of New York in the mat- 

ter of holding currency. I believe it 

only fair to say that the New York 
banks deserve great credit. They have 
had a great many more things to con- 
tend with than the public has generally 
known. They have handled the situa- 
tion splendidly, acting with courage and 
patriotism. As to reports that West- 
ern merchants dealing with Eastern 
wholesale concerns were sending Chi- 
cago checks instead of drafts on New 

York, I do not consider this action out 

of the ordinary. It has been merely 

a matter of curtailing credits all 

around. Naturally Chicago banks 

are not carrying such large bal- 
ances in New York at this time as they 
would ordinarily. There is no concert- 
ed movement, however, to hold balances 
down with Eastern _ institutions.”— 

George M. Reynolds, President Conti- 

nental National Bank of Chicago, in 

Wall Street Journal. 


NEW COUNTERFEIT ($5) SILVER 
CERTIFICATE. 


ERIES of 1889; check letter A; 

face plate No. 1044; back plate 

No. 682; W. T. Vernon, Register 

of the Treasury; Charles H. Treat. 

Treasurer of the United States; por- 

trait of Onepapa; Treasury number 
D21771369. 

This counterfeit is a rough photome- 
chanical production printed on two 
pieces of paper, no attempt being made 
to imitate the fibre paper of the genu- 
ine. The printing is very heavy and 
blotchy, the lathe work and ruling be- 
ing broken and disconnected. The blue 
of the “V” and the seal is much darker 
than the genuine. The green on back 
of note is pale. Credit is due to Mr. 
William Williams, of the Irving Na- 
tional Bank, of New York, for the dis- 


covery of this counterfeit. 





6 ge department is for the benefit or those interested in promoting the busi- 
ness of banks, trust companies and investment houses by judicious advertis- 
ing. Correspondence is desired. The purpose is to make this department a 


clearing house for the best ideas in financial publicity. 


Send inquiries, sugges- 


tions, information concerning results of various methods and campaigns, and sam- 
ples of advertising matter for comment and criticism, to T. D. MacGregor, Man- 
ager, Publicity Department, Bankers Publishing Co., 90 William Street, New 


York. 


HOW TO WRITE AN AD. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS ON THE IMPORTANT MATTER OF ADVER- 
TISING COPY. 


N later numbers of THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE we propose to outline 
some complete advertising campaigns 
for banks and other financial adver- 

tisers, but we believe that a study of 
“copy” and the actual preparation of ad- 
vertising matter naturally precedes the con- 
sideration of the broader subject of the com- 
plete campaign. 

So we set down here a few suggestions on 
how to write an advertisement, 

No matter how large the space or the cir- 
culation you pay for or how favorable the 
rates you secure, you are not getting your 
money’s worth if the copy (i. e. the text 
matter of the advertisement) is weak or 
defective in any way. 

Copy must do more than fill space. It 
must ‘“‘pull,”’ bring results. 

Good copy is not mechanical. It cannot be 
ground out of a hopper. If it could, there 
would be no need to study the problem of 
salesmanship on paper. You could just buy 
good copy as easily as you can printing. 

Financial advertising copy can not be too 
strong, concise and original. It is not 
enough for the writer to know the inside 
facts about his particular proposition. 

Indeed, strange as it may seem, you may 
be too close to your own business to realize 
its strongest advertising points. 

It will pay you to cultivate that valuable 
“outside’”’ attitude, the viewpoint of the dis- 
interested man or woman—your prospective 
customer. Don’t look at the proposition en- 
tirely from your standpoint. Put yourself 
in the other fellow’s place. 

Emphasize ‘‘you”’ and “your’’ in the copy, 
not ‘“‘we” and “our.” 

Get the ‘‘you”’ habit in your advertising. 
It is polite, and it is good business, too. 

It is all right to read the advertising 
matter of others for suggestions, but do 
not slavishly adapt ideas and phrases that 


seem to fit your case. It is better to be 
original, Have initiative. Explore your own 
propesition for new ideas. Then express 
them brightly and with all the literary skill 
you can command. 

Make your advertising interesting and edu- 


cating. 


The Actual Preparation. 


As far as the actual preparation of an ad- 
vertisement is concerned, no fixed rule can 
be laid down as to detail of method. There 
are as many different ways of doing it as 
there are successful advertisement writers. 

Probably no two writers go about it in the 
same way when they sit down to prepare 
an advertisement. But experience has proved 
the wisdom of certain methods and has cs- 
tablished some general principles. 

Study every phase of your proposition 
thoroughly. Then set down in black and 
white all the talking points that occur to 
you, 

Omit no fact or argument that might 
possibly be used to advantage. 

With this list of talking points, you have 
your material ready. The next step is to 
outline a plan for the particular piece of ad- 
vertising in hand, be it a series of news- 
paper advertisements, a circular or a bvook- 
let. 

In a newspaper series the first thing to 
determine is the size of the space to be used. 
In deciding this point, remember that if you 
have not an appropriation large enough to 
warrant the continuous use of fairly Jarge 
space, it is better to use a small space reg- 
ularly and frequently than very large space 
at spasmodic intervals. 

When it is planned to run a complete 
series, each individual advertisement should, 
if possible, emphasize a different point, al- 
though it is well sometimes to summarize 
other points, the theory being that there are 
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always some readers who have not seen 
preceding advertisements and who may not 
see later ones. 

In case of a pure type display advertise- 
ment, that is, one in which no drawing or 
design cut is used, the next important thing 
is to create a suitable heading for the ad- 
vertisement, 

There are very few persons who read 
through the copy of all the advertisements, 
but there are many who see all or nearly all 
of the heavy headlines. So the wise thing 
to do is to state your case clearly in the 
headlines. 

“The meat at the top” is the rule for good 
headlines just as much in an advertisement 
as in a news article. By constant practice 
‘the advertisement ‘writer can learn to teli 
his whole story in the headlines and thus 
get a bigger circulation for his announce- 
ment, the head at the top and the name of 
the advertiser at the bottom making in 
themselves a complete advertisement for the 
benefit of the nearsighted and cursory read- 
ers of the paper. 


Here are some good headlines for adver- 
tisements: 


BOND BARGAINS. 


NOW IS THE INVESTOR’S OPPORTU- 
NITY. 

REGULAR INCOMES FROM NEW YORK 
REAL ESTATE. 


WHEN YOU HAVE SAVED $106 GET A 
CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT. 


IT IS BASY, SAFE AND PROFITABLE 
TO BANK BY MAIL. 


Having chosen a suitable head, you have 
the subject of your advertisement. Pick out 
the talking point or points you wish to de- 
velop. Then sit down and write as fast as 
the ideas come to you. Never mind the 
length, Get your ideas down before they 
escape you. 

Give real arguments and reasons, not just 
bald, unsupported statements. 

When you have written yourself out on 
that particular subject, rewrite your com- 
position. 

Cut out all unnecessary words. 
Boil it down, but not too much. 

Rewrite your advertisement in the short- 
est, simplest, strongest words that come te 
you. If you have difficulty in choosing 
words have a synonym book at your elbow 
and use it. 

It is better to use short, easy-reading para- 
graphs—like these. ° 

There are several reasons why this whole- 
sale pruning process is a good thing. It 
saves valuable space, makes easy reading 
and permits more effective display. 


Condense, 


About Illustrations. 


The use of a good illustration may add 
50 per cent. to the ‘‘pulling’’ power of an ad- 
vertisement, 

In the first place, a good, strong illustra- 
tion serves as an eyecatcher. Then it may 
present an argument in itself. It can be made 
so striking that it will hammer in a point 
indelibly and prove of more value than the 
rest of the advertisement. 


For example, a real estate company could 
embellish its advertisement of some subur- 
ban residence property with such an attract- 
tive view of one of the homes that descrip- 
tive words or persuasive argument would be 
almost unnecessary. 

A savings bank, by using a cut to show a 
page of a pass book, could illustrate graph- 
ically how savings grow. 

A good illustration tells its story at a 
glance, a story intelligible to young and old 
alike, to the educated and the illiterate. It 
can touch the feelings and lead to favorable 
action in the direction suggested—often 
more quickly than an appeal to reason, be- 
cause most persons, men as well as women, 
act more upon impulse than they do as the 
result of cold logic. 

There must always be a close connection 
between the idea brought out by the illus- 
tration and the thought expressed in the 
copy of the advertisement. Unless this rule 
is observed, there will be waste motion, sc 
to speak, in the advertising. The picture 
of a pretty girl or of a beautiful piece of 
scenery probably will attract passing atten- 
tion, but unless the illustration is tied up 
in some way with the copy, it will not help 
the advertisement. On the contrary, it is 
more likely to injure it by distracting at- 
tention from the main purpose of the an- 
nouncement. 

It is not necessary for the advertisement 
writer to be an artist, too, but he should 
have ideas and be able to sketch them up 
roughly so that an artist can readily see 
the point and carry it out effectively. 

The regular use of a trademark cut in ad- 
vertising is: good because, besides serving to 
draw attention to the notice, it identifies the 
advertisement so that even if not always 
read, an unconscious influence is exerted 
upon the mind of the reading public. It 
helps build up a prestige, a good will, for 
the advertiser which may become one of his 
most valuable assets. 

If you adopt and use continuously a cer- 
tain distinctive style of type “set up” in 
your advertisements you will get some val- 
uable secondary or indirect advertising. By 
creating a style of your own you get more 
than you pay for because in this way you 
get the full benefit of the cumulative effect 
of all your preceding publicity. 


» 
GETTING EXPERT HELP. 
The Advantage of Having Good Advice. 


advertising writer is worth more 
than he costs you, because he helps 
you to save and to make more 
money than you would without him. 
To-day there are specialists in the prep- 
aration and handling of advertising just as 
there are in every other line. It pays to 
consult and to employ them, even if your 
advertising appropriation is a small one. If 
your business is large enough to warrant it, 
you need an advertising expert of your own. 
But even in that case, the advertising prep- 
aration bureau and the agency that places 


A GOOD advertising agent or an expert 





advertising will be of the greatest service 


to you. 
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mediums used. 


A knowledge of the results of the experi- 


ence of many other financial advertisers on 
such important matters as copy, mediums 
4 methods is placed at your instant com- 


alle 


mand when you employ expert service of 


this kind. 


Banks and investment houses that adver- 
tise nationally place their business through 
because they are 
in connection 
with their publicity and pay nothing for the ton, N. 

rvice, as the agent is reimbursed for his 
receives from 


advertising agents 


relieved of all detail work 


vork by the commissions he 


rving Savings 
Institution 


115 Chambers St., New York.. 


Trugteme of thle Banks be declared 
gy ee fe 


W. H. B. TOTTEN, -Presidént. 
GEORGE B. DUNNING, Secretary, 


iPAYINGS 
Mice BROADWAY. 
113TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
loth, 1907, - 


December 
The Trustees of this institution have de- 
clared interest at the rate of 
FOUR PER 


er annum on all came mi not exceeding $3, 
| emaining on deposit 4 ro sears 
months ending on the ‘3s 

and after January 20th, 1908. 

Deposits made on or before January 10th, 
1908, will draw interest from January Ist, 
Rex’ swe, Ist, 1908, open 1} from 
|. to 3 P. Saturday ott fe M. 4 

JOSEPH BIRD, President, 


tae 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Asst. Secretary. " 


The Metropolitan Savings Bank. 


1 ang 8 THIRD AV., (0; 


will be credited to EMT, | entitled thereto 
wee the by-laws of the bank on sums from §5 


InteRGST PAYABLE JANUARY 15TH, 1908. 
ee DEPOSITED on or before x eed 
JONATHAN B SCUNREY, P President. : 
@DWARD SHERER, Secretary. ° 


HENRY GIEGEL 


HENRY SIKQEL & CO 


iat) 


rate Deposits from $1 to $3,000 
IONGY DEPOSITED on 

20 WILL DRAW INTERESS eee te CANT 
INTEREST READY AND PAYABL' DESIRED, 


PROMPTLY ON THE FIRST 
OF JANUARY AND guy.” SUSINESS Days 


Denscite mex be withdraws at eer ting 


rithout_ giving motice 


we a -—— NEVER Pe ANY TIME REQUIRED 
NOTICE FROM ouR EPOSITORS FOR THE 
WITHDRAWAL OF DEPOSITS: 
THE INVESTMENTS AND CON 
DUCT OF our’, 
bed ARE UNDER THE DIRECT SUPER. 
— od CONTROL oF RESPONSIBLE, weir. 
pons USINESS MEN ENGAGED oy LEeoit. 
© MERCANTILE ENTERPRISES. - 


WRITE FoR ocirouLan. 
Houre: 9 A.M. to 5.30 P. M. 


F.. CHamey 
W. J. DOHERTY, 
Cases ASST. Casnicn 


thus 


The Bowery Savings Bank, 


128 AND'130 BOWERY. 
NEWYORK, Dec, 16; 1007. 


A sem!-annual divideng at the rate of 
F6UR.PER CENT. 


has been. declared and will bé 
raiees to depositors on all sums.of $5.00. 
and ‘upward. and not exceeding $3.0009 
which shalt Have been “deposited at least 
three months en the Orst dey of January 
next, and will be ‘papsbid_on and after 
Monday, January 20th, 1908... 
Money deposited on or before January 10 
will draw interest from January 1, 1908. 


JOHN'J. SINCLAIR, ist Vice-Pres’s. 
HENBY A. SCHENCK, 2nd Vice-Pres’t. -. 
WILLIAM BE. KNOX, Secretary. 


THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 


eS CITY OF NEW 5 rose, 

280 Fourth Avenue, ‘3th, 1907, 
177TH SEMI-ANNUAL | DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Trustees has om in imere| 

est dividend for the Six Months endl: 
ber 3: 1907, at the rate of FOU SER 
CENT. per.annum on ali sums of t.00 and up- 
wards entitled thereto, and payable on and 
“tthe Tividend * 1 be credited to 4 

tors as 
Brincipal, January 1st, 1006. —_ 


ite madeé on or before aoe 10th will} 


poche! (5 3 85 a 
CHARLES A. SHERMAN, BL en > 
JAMES KNOWLES, ae 


Union Dime Savings Institution 


BROADWAY, 32D ST., AND 6TH AVENUE, 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Interest Four Per Cent. 


Per annum from $5 to $3,000. Credited Jan- 

uary ist, payable January 16th, or any time 

later. CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
-. FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G. ROSS, Secretary. 


hte Brooklyn Savings Bank, 


00m, PImnnzess & Son STREETS, 
ee 1907. 


INTEREST AT i. 

FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM 
‘will be credited to depositors with this bank, 
: January Ist next, on all sums entitled thereto, 

ad on and after January 20th.) 
INEY DEPOSITED on or before January 
| oun will draw Interest from January ist, 1908. 
BRYAN H. SMITH, President. 


FELIX E. "PLANDREAU, Cashier. 
EDWIN P. MAYNARD, Comptroller, 


SEAMEN’S BANK | FOR SAVINGS, 
74 ani 76 Wall Street. 

» THE TRUSTEES HAVE ORDERED THAT 
| INTEREST be paid to depositors entitled there- 
i to under the by-laws, and accordance with 
the Savings Ed laws, the six months 
ending Dec. Bist, 1 

On accounts not F ae three thousand 
— at the rate of FOUR PER CENT, per 


innum. : 
“Payable on and after Mo: . Jan. 20th, 1908. 
DANIEL BAR) iEs, President, 
GEORGE M. HALSEY, Cashier. 
New a Dec, 16th, 1907. 
its made on or before Jan. 10th will draw 
sia from Jan. ist” 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK 


6th Av. and 16th S 
INTERESTS ae HE RATE OF Foul R PER 
CENT. PER ANNUM will be credited de- 
peers for the IX MONTHS and THREE 
NONTHS ENDING DEC. 31, 1907, on ett! 
sums from five dollars to three thov-2ad dol- 
lars, entitled thereto under the by-laws, pay- 
able Jan. 20, 1908. 
JAMES QUINLAN, Presidént. 
CHARLES -M. DUTCHER, Treas, 
4 ‘J. HAMPDEN ROBB, Secretary. 
2 Deposits made or’ or before pax, 10, sais 
fiwill draw interest from JAN, 1, 1908. 


A Directory of Savings Banks. 


County Gazette,”’ 
Y., more than a hundred 
years ago. Some of the advertisaments in this 
interesting old publication are exact proto- 


73 


the publishers of the magazines and other 


n> 


FROST AND FORMALITY. 


A Dissertation on the Prevalence of Lifeless 
Bank Advertising. 


HE editor of this department has in 
i his possession a copy of ‘‘The Ulster 


printed in Kings- 


NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK 


NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK, 


N. W. Cor. 14th St. & 8th Avenue, 
The Trustees have declared a dividend for the 
six months eating 0. 1, 1908, on all deposits en- 
Utled thereto, under the by-laws, at the rate of 


FOUR PER CENT. 


per annum on all sums from 


$5 TO $3,000 


Deposits made on oF before Jan. 10th will draw 


interest from Jan. ist. 
' WILLIAM FBLSINGER, President, 


JAMES L. WANDLING, Treasurer. 
ARCHIBALD M. PENTZ, Secretary. 


fem MIGRANT 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK 
51 Chambers St., New York 


December 12, 1907. 
The Board” of Trustees has declared 
@ semi-anuua! dividend at the rate’ot 
FOUR PER CENT. 
annum on all deposits entitled 
thereto, pe on and after Monday, 


January o o ne. 
MADE ON OR BE- 
5 ‘WILL 
FROM JAN- 


THOMAS M. MULRY, President. 
JOHN J. PULLEYN, Comptroller, 


[ITALAN SAVINGS BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
64 Spring St., New York, 
2 blocks east of Broadway. Subway 
Station at corner. 

The Board cf Trustées has declared 
@ semi-annual dividend at the rete of 


FOUR PERCENT. PER ANNUM 


on all beg gene thereto on 
t 

TERE Tach No, Nooo hE 

FORE 

rt NTEREST FROM JANU- 


gosnem N. FRANCOLINI, Pres. 
ALE 1, SIMONELLI, Sec’y. 
oa J. SLEVIN, Treas. 


Dry Dock Savings institution 


$41 & M43 BOWERY, Cor. 34 St., NEW YORK. 


The Trustees have declared a di 
the six months ending December “ther | m4 
all deposits rngpe thereto under the by- 
laws, at the rate of FOUR Per Cent. per an- 
2 pont. re excecding REE 
LA ay abl and 
January ne ies Dp: eon after 
posits made on or before Janua: ® 
be entitled to intcrest from January 1, Moose 
ANDREW MILLS, President. 
CHARLES MIENLING, Secretary. 


WM. F. PATTEMSON, Asst. Secretary. 
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types of the formal business card announce- 
ments used by many banks today, ostensibly 
for the purpose of getting more business. 

Some advertisers have not learned much 
in the past century of progress. Cold fig- 
ures and bald statements, devoid of interest 
and life, are not the best thing in the world 
with which to touch human nature. 

So long as it is true that the great major- 
ity of us act upon feeling to a large extent 
it behooves the advertiser to mix as much 
human interest as possible with his logic in 
advertising. You make a very strong bid 


bars of the bank building itself, it is more 
repellant than attractive, Nevertheless, it is 
probable that some banks will be using that 
style of publicity a hundred years from now, 
but it won’t be the same banks that are 
doing it today, because once they learr. the 
better way they will never revert to that 
style. 

Somewhat akin to the card announcement 
style is the stereotyped form of newspaper 
advertising being done by the New York 
City Savings banks, as illustrated in the ac- 
companying reproduction of a number of an- 


Is Your Money 


making money for you? The more of it you have 
ee for you, the less you need to work your- 
self. If you keep on saving and putting your sav- 
ings to work, the funded capital of your earning 
years will gradually take up the burden and you 
will not need to work at all. 


In the meantime you are insured against hard luck or hard times. 


‘Have you ever thought about having some ‘noney 


At Work For You? 


If not, it is time you did if you have any regard for your future 
comfort or for the well being of those dependent upon you. 


Now is the time to begin to save. If you want to start on the 


road to financial independence, or if you have started and -would 
like help and encouragement, it will pay you to'send for “You and 
the Rainy Day,” a handsome booklet just issued by The National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. 


It contains 28 pages of practical financial advice, telling how to save and 
make money. It also describes the 3% Certificates of Deposit ‘of this 
$86,000,000.00 bank, which are issued in sums of from $50 up and are nego- 
tiable and renewable annually or semi-annually. 


Send today for your copy of this valuable free book. 


The National Bank of Commerce 
in St. Louis 
Broadway and Olive Street 


A Real Savings Advertisement. 


for business when you appeal both to the nouncements appearing in the same issue of 


common sense and the impulses of your pros- 
pective customer. 

We do not mean to say that formal card 
announcements should never be used by 
banks. The use of such advertising in 
financial publications is not open to serious 
criticism because there they are read largely 
by bankers who understand banking facilities 
and do not need the educating, personal stvls 
that ought to be addressed to the public at 
large. 

But appealing for general business is an 
entirely different proposition. For newspaper 
advertising, the stilted, official card an- 
nouncements of banks are well nigh useless 
because they are not business getters. 

That style of advertising is cold and aus- 
tere, Like the massive stone walls and iron 


one of the New York papers. 

They are all cut from the same cloth. 

It would seem that if the purpose of this 
advertising is to get more depositors for the 
banks, the advertisers are falling far short 
of their opportunities and wasting good 
money in expensive newspaper space. 

Of the fifteen advertisements reproduced, 
enly one—that of a department store private 
bank—makes a direct personal appeal for 
depositors, although several of the others do 
so by inference or implication. 

It is not for lack of talking points, either. 
One of the banks, the Bowery Savings Bank, 
is said to be the largest savings bank in 
the world. One is paying its 177th semi- 
annual interest dividend, another its 109th. 
All of them are paying 4 per cent. interest, 
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which is higher by from % to 1 per cent. 
than is allowed by many savings banks 
throughout the country. 

We are not: aware of any law that com- 
nels the New York savings banks to adver- 
tise in this perfunctory way. But even if 
it were compulsory, is there anything to 
prevent their doing some reali advertising 
in addition? 

But perhaps they do not want any more 
deposits, 

By way of contrast, we show a real siv- 
ngs advertisement. The interesting thing 
ibout it is that it is not the advertisement 
f a savings bank at all, but of one of the 
greatest of the National Banks. In com- 
mon with the advertisement of the depart- 
ment store bank, it has a particularly strong 
feature psychologically—the offer of a free 
hooklet and the request that the reader do 
something definite at once, viz., send for 
the booklet. 


> 
INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES. 


Bond Houses are Urging People to Buy Now. 


LL the big bond houses are making 
A special efforts to call attention in 
their advertising to the present op- 
portunity for profitable investment, 

due to the low price of all securities. 

Spencer Trask & Co. in one of their recent 
circulars give a resume of the situation and 
a forecast of the probable course of events. 
They say in part: 

“Unéerlying conditions are undoubtedly 
sound. They kear no resemblance to the 
panic year of 1893, save by contrast. Then 
the agricultural classes were but little re- 
moved from poverty; today the agricultural 
wealth of the country is a matter of com- 
ment, Farmers have been prosperous for a 
number of years, and in many instances 
have acquired balances in the banks, or have 
become investors. There is a notable ab- 
sence of over-production in the industrial 
world, and our manufacturing and mercan- 
tile interests have enjoyed years of increased 
trade and profits. Our money situation is 
not complicated as it was in 1893 by the free 
silver issue, and instead of depleted goleé 
reserves, the resources of the United States 
Treasury are greater than ever. No over- 
extension of railroad building exists, but on 
the contrary the facilities of the roads have 
been actually inadequate for the business 
of the country. With the exception of an 
inelastic currency and a temporary lack of 
floating capital, the general situation is ma- 
terially better than in any other panic year, 
and moreover, the country has now a resist- 
ing power against widespread disaster which 
it has not had in former times. 

“The greatest single factor affecting the 
price of sound bonds is the value of money, 
or the prevailing rate of interest over any 
considerable period of time. In any estima- 
tion of the probable future course of bond 
quotations, it is consequently essential to re- 
member that high rates of interest pre- 
vailing in times of panic have been in- 
variably succeeded, after the panic has sub- 
sided, by a more or less protracted pericd 


of low interest. This is largely caused hy 
the contraction of business which takes 
place, and a business depression is always 
an excellent period for good bonds. Money 
accumulates in the banks, and the supply of 
available credit exceeds the demand. There 
is every reason to believe that the money 
market will follow this law at the present 
time, and that within a few months money 
will be comparatively cheap. Bonds of dem- 
onstrated value will quickly respond to the 
changed conditions by an advance in quota- 
tions, and. in fact, are already discounting 
these conditions by rising pricts.”’ 


»—> 


APPEALING TO PARENTS. 


How Some Wideawake Banks are Soliciting 
Children’s Accounts. 


HERE is one illustration in the maga- 
i zine this month that will get a great 
deal more attention than any other. 
It is that group of a score or more 
of happy youngsters. 


Happy Children. 


The advertising man of the Cleveland 
Trust Company knows human nature, es- 
pecially parental human nature, so that in 
the picture he chose for the cover of an 
attractive booklet entitled ‘Happy Chil- 
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Your Child’s Future 


SAVINGS ACCOUNT opened when your 
children are young will provide for their edu- 
cation and give them a proper Sart in life. 

You can open an account with this large safe bank with 


QNE DOLLAR ‘no rr'wnteanw 4% INTEREST 


cA BIRTHDAY FUND 


GAs excellent means of providing « son of daughter with an inheritance when 


Oo: 


to their credit with this 
These 


cmmeent Fh Swenly one vanes to ovey $300.00, wa bot an ineeean m  c 


tinuous efforts 
which would enable 


knowing that a bank 
seal to te snseeans of Gaon ye 


them, will make con- 
ap capa waaatedb anes , well 


equipped for success. 


Tue Citizens Savincs @ Trust Co. 


Euclid Ave. near Erie St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
THIRTY-NINE MILLION DOLLARS 


© 


An Effective Mailing Card. 


dren,” just issued to call attention to that 
company’s facilities for handling children’s 
accounts, he has secured the very best thing 
in the world to touch the parental heart and 
to get the necessary interest to give him an 
opportunity to tell his story. 

A large part of the booklet is taken up 
with attractive children’s pictures printed on 
fine beok paper. There is also a table 
showing what children’s savings accounts, 
on which dollar weekly deposits are made, 
will amount to with 4 per cent. semi-annual 
compound interest, as the children grow up. 


GIVE YOUR CHILD A CHANCE 


Here is 2 pian ia can be made to mean GREAT things for 
ry parent and every child 
en sccoust or 00 for the day the baby was born, and then on 
deposit $3. Sob tor or ca at he ae alae age in the St. 
ay’s Savings , where we pay — 
2 enn twice a year. You will 
ants up. You will als® enjoy seeing ithe 
the end ‘of the the 2lst year you will have in this account 


what 8).34 will do fora young man or « young girl just sering 
teeoahe eateed te It may mean the difference between success or 
‘tre, and the most this éosts you in any one year is only $63.00. 
SAAS 9 cose cocemat $119.31 Sch year $428.36 15th year 
Interest 27.00 Deposit 48.00 Deposit 
2.19 | aed 7.14 Interest 
22k 7.24 Interest 
$490.74 16th year 
51.00 Deposit 
8.12 Interest 
_83 Interest 


$5407 17th year 
00 Deposit 


. 18 Interest 
9.31 Interest * 


THE 


li 


é 
i 


nf 


$317.96 13th year 
42.00 Deposit 


5.38 Interest 
5.47 Interest 


i 


[ott lacbEl 62 | ce5l sGEl eet as€l a& 
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What Systematic Saving Will Do. 


As illustrating the 
booklet, 


literary style of the 
we quote the following paragraphs: 

“The little ones! Every face reflecting 
purity and love. The fairest sight fn all 
the world—the happiness of children; childish 
innocence imbued with supreme faith in the 
everlasting joys of life. 

“And why should they not be happy? We'd 
all be so if cares, which often press heavily 
upon us, could be forgotten; if fear and 
worry would leave us forever.”’ 


That’s the kind of advertising to do, gcn- 
tlemen. Touch the heartstrings! 

We also show a mailing card used by an- 
other Cleveland institution—The Citizens 
Savings and Trust Co.—in appealing for this 
class of business, and likewise a table for 
the same purpose used in the advertising 
of the St. Louis Union Trust Company. 


> 
NEW YEAR’S ADVERTISING. 


Calendars, Novelties and Other Forms of Timely 
Publicity. 


HE beginning of the year is a time 

' when many banks make a specialty 

of giving away advertising matter 

of more or less intrinsic value, such 
as diaries, desk pads, wall and desk calen- 
dars, clocks, rulers, novelties,. etc. 

These things are good as supplementary 
to other forms of advertising. Their ccst 
is often so high that it prohibits a very 
large circulation, but when, as in the case 
of a calendar, a single piece of advertising 
is seen by a great many persons during the 
year, or, as in the case of a diary or daily 
reminder, the name and claims of the ad- 
vertiser are brought constantly and in an 
intimate way to the notice of one individ- 
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BANK OF BUFFALO. 


ELLIOTT C. Mec DOUGAL, Presioent. 
LAURENCE D. RUMSEY, Vice Presr. 
JOHN L.DANIELS, Casnien. 
FALPH CROY, Assr.Caswen. 


BUFFALO, N-Y. 


IME. 
grrr snTs 0. 
THE SEASON ~ 


Dec. 21, 1907. 


A Good Holiday Idea. 


ial, there is no question about its being 
profitable publicity. 


The National Bank of the Northern Liber- 
ties, of Philadelphia, has issued a valuable 
1908 diary, which in addition to the nad- 
vertising of the bank, contains information 
ibout Philadelphia, postal regulations, a cal- 
ndar, etc. 


The Burlington County 
Trust Co., of Moorestown, 
« sim.; daily reminder. 


Safe Deposit and 
N. J., has issued 


Tne Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Com- 
pany has done something unusually hand- 
some in this line of publicity. It has is- 
sued for free distribution and to carry iis 
advertisement a daily reminder and address 
book for 1908. The book is 4%x5% inches 
and is well bound. The company is also 
giving away a pocket size daily reminder. 
which, besides valuable data, contains some 
strong advertising of the institution. 


Both the Fulton Trust Company, of New 
York, and the Audit Company, of New 
York, ornament their 1908 calendars with 
beautiful colored views showing Robert Ful- 


ton’s ‘‘Clermont”’ on its maiden trip up the ° 


Hudson a hundred and one years ago. In 
the interests of historical accuracy it would 
have been well had the artists of these two 
views collaborated a little as there seems 
to be some difference of opinion as to the 
exact lines and equipment of the famous 
craft although the ‘“motif’’ of the pictures 
is the same. However, as one view is at 
the Battery and the other is away up the 
river somewhere near Storm King, it is pos- 
sible that it was necessary to remodel the 
“Clermont” en route. 


THE NEW YEAR 


The New Year 
comes with real good 
cheer and bright 
Prospects to the man 
or woman with a 
bank account. If 
you are contemplat- 

Jng opening an. ac- 
count or making new bafiking connections, we 
cordially invite you to call and inspect the safety 
equipment. and convenienee ‘ot. The Adirondack 
Trust Company. 


3% Per Cent Interest Paid on Special Deposits, 


Adirondack Trust Co.; 


Saratoga Springs, N,V 


wity- 


Start the New Year Right. ing 


pen a bank account —_ the Union Natloual 
k and «leppsit your spare ca 
waobint ah mea savings thas make a good 
q lation of dollars. 
wertgach & fand is your best friend in time of adver- 


Capital and Surplus. $181.000 


. 


The Dominion Bank, of Toronto, Ont., has 
issued one of the finest wall calendars for 
1908 that it has been our privilege to see. 
It is a splendid piece of lithography, and 
more than that it carries some strong, ef- 
fective advertising of the big Canadian in- 
stitution. 

The First National Bank of Northfork, 
W. Va., accompanies its 1908 calendar with 
a letter calling attention to it, the bank’s 
favorable location and facilities, and extend- 
ing to the recipient the best wishes for the 
New Year. 


The Hampden Trust Company, of Spring- 
field, Mass... a week or so before Christmas 
sent out letters calling attention to the ap- 
propriateness and desirability of its certifi- 
cates of deposit as Christmas gifts. It of- 
fered to send the certificates in handscme, 
special holiday envelopes. This company 
also gave away some valuable desk calen- 
dars. 


The Bank of Buffalo for its correspond- 
ence during the holiday season had a 
special letterhead with the line printed on 
it in green letters: ‘‘Compliments of the 
season.”’ 


John A. Boardman & Co., stock brokers, 
New York, issued a very attractive holiday 
greeting to their customers. It was printed 
in Christmas colors, red and green, and was 
ornamented with mistletoe and holly. lt 
contained an optimistic prophecy of pros- 
perity for the coming year. 


The calendar of the Rand Company, repro- 
duced herewith, is a good example of an 


What to give for New Year's is 
wisely decided by the presen- 
tation of a Bank Account with 
the Hershey State Bank. 

It will bring the greatest joy 
to the home, because it is some- 
thing most substantial and last- 
We cordially invite you 
to open an account 

4 per cent interest paid on 
savings accounts and time de- 

sits. 


3 per Cent. Interest Paid on Savings Accounts. 
Compounded 


Annually. 


UNION NATIONAL BANK 


Mount Holly, N. J. 


Capital, $100,000.00 
° Surplus, $25, 000.00. 


New Year’s Advertising by Voorhees & Co. 
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effective small calendar, ar! the advice 
printed on it is good for these times. 


Dexter Horton & Co., Bankers. Seattle, 
Wash., have issued a valuable celluloid-cov- 
ered desk calendar, good until Dec. 31, 1914. 


La Banque Nationale, Bureau-Central, 
Quebec, sent out a very tasteful booklet 
containing New Year’s greetings. 


Among other calendars worthy of com- 
ment are those of the Irving National Ex- 
change Bank of New York, the Fidelity 


Good Advice on a Calendar. 


Trust Co. of New York, the Calcasieu Na- 
tional Bank, Lake Charles, La., and the 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co. of New York. 


On the last day of the year, 1907, the 
Merchants & Planters’ Bank of Texarkana, 
Ark., issued a very satisfactory statement, 
which it had attractively printed and sent 
it out with a timely letter to its customers, 


BANKERS 


MAGAZINE. 


FOR TRUST COMPANIES. 


Some Talking Points for Fiduciary Advertising. 


jects which can be elaborated upon 


F OLLUWING are some suggestive sub- 
in trust company ad- 


to advantage 
vertising: 


Personnel of management. 
Capital, surplus and reserve. 
Directors that direct. 
Carefulness in loans and 
State supervision. 
Registry of bonds and stocks. 
Transfer and fiscal agent. 
Personal supervision by officers. 
Investment department, bonds, 
trust funds. 

Handling real estate, paying and collecting 
rent, 

Paying taxes, insurance; etc. 

Auditing and regular examinations. 

Employes handling securities are bonded. 

Modern and complete office equipment, 

Free advice of officers. 

Making and carrying out provisions of 
wills. 

Promptness, fidelity, courtesy. 

Collections on all points promptly 
cheaply made. 

Quality of assets, doubtful paper chareed 
off. 

Interest on time deposits and checking 
accounts. 

Interest on daily balances. 

Executor, administrator, trustee, guardian, 
assignee, receiver. 

Agent and attorney in fact of inexperi- 
enced persons and of benevolent and reli- 
gious institutions and orders. 

Agent and attorney for non-residents. 

Depository for fiduciary officers. 

Liberality, accuracy, stability. 

Comparative statement of growth of insti- 
tution. 

Send for free booklet. 

Giving information to the public. 

Legal depository for trust funds, 

Discounting business notes. 

Safe deposit department. 

Making audits for corporations, 
palities, institutions and individuals, 

Trustee under mortgage securing ponds. 

Making loans to depositors. 

Banking by mail. 

Handling conservative 
construction enterprises. 

As much attention to small as to 
accounts. 

Trust funds kept separate. 

Guaranteeing real estate titles. 

Handling fraternal and_ secret 
finances. 

Total amount of interest paid 
of company. 

Trust company does not die, go insane or 
otherwise become incapacitated. Other ad- 
vantages of corporation over an individual. 

Large reserve in cash on hand and in 
banks. 

Clearing house arrangements. 

Detailed report to banking department. 

Inquiries about assets, management and 
policy welcome, 


investments. 


etc., for 


and 


munici- 


and meritorious 


large 


society 


in history 
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Company independent of control 
single interest, 

Depository for state, city, court and trust 
funds. 

Tell all about checks, 

Tell about physical safety (from fire, burg- 
lary, ete.) 

Property in escrow. 

Let us be your bookkeeper. 

Women’s department. 

Checking accounts for women (conven- 
ience, safety, etc.) 

Distributing incomes. 

Investing trust funds for widows and or- 
yhans. 
Interested in welfare of customers. 

Convenience of location and facilities in 
banking quarters. 

Correspondent banks and collection facili- 
ties. 

Facts about industries 
advantages of community. 


a> 
HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING. 


of any 


and geographical 


Note and Comment on Current Financial 
Publicity. 


N expression that -is used too often 
A in bank advertising is ‘‘We want.” 
Bankers make such frantic appeals 

as “We want your deposits,” and 

“We need your business,’’ whereas the sen- 


\ 
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sible way is to tell prospective customers 
why it would be to THEIR advantage to 
deal with you, 

A Kentucky bank makes this extravagant 
claim: ‘‘We can serve you living or dead. 
Give us your business. With us you will 
be independent in this world and comfort- 
able in the world to come. Try us.” 

Bah! This is the limit. It violates every 
canon of good taste and cannot but make 
the judicious grieve. As advertising, it is 
punk. ‘‘Comfortable in the world to come,” 
forsooth. That sounds more like an adver- 
tisement of one of those ‘“Thermos’’ hot 
and cold bottles than that of a Conservative 
and progressive bank. 

You can’t joke yourself 
dence of people. 


into the confi- 


A correspondent taxes us with incon- 
sistency because in last month’s magazine 
we criticized “blind’’ headings of adver- 
tisements and yet suggested that a little 
mystery in the title of a booklet was a 
good thing. There was no inconsistency, be- 
cause there is a radical difference between 
the short-lived newspaper ad., which must 
catch the fleeting glance, and the attractive 
booklet, which comes direct to the hand of 
the individual and for the time has the 
whole field to itself in getting his attcntion. 

Adapt your method to your medium, 
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Making a Trademark a Valuable Asset. 
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4 Boston student of advertising submits 
e following advertisement for criticism: 


MONEY 
is what everybody wants. You 
are getting some every week, 
and perhaps spending it all. A 
little of it 

PUT AWAY NOW 
where it will work and grow 
will impart to you a constantly 
increasing sense of satisfaction, 
and, best of all, 


WILL MAKE YOU INDEPEND- 
ENT THEN 
when physical incapacity lessens 
your earning capacity. 


THE BLANK SAVINGS BANK. 


This ad, contains good ideas. It has the 
desirable personal element in it. The style 
makes the display type an advertisement in 
itself. Simple language would have been bet- 
ter. “Will impart to you a constantly in- 
creasing sense of satisfaction’ is too heavy. 
“Thrift will make you feel better satisfied 
with yourself’? would have been better, and 
“When you get old and can’t work and 
earn so much”’ is better than ‘‘When physi- 
cal ineapacity lessens your earning capa- 
city.” 

Everybody can understand simple lan- 
guage. So, to reach the largest number of 
persons, use simple, understandable lan- 
guage. The ad. should give some particu- 
lar advantages of the bank advertising and 
should urge the reader to do something 
definite and at once. 


The four half-page magazine financial 
ads, reproduced herewith, are worth study- 
ing. That of the People’s Savings Bank 
distinctiveness by its indented border 
and by the attractive cut with a liberal 
white space background. Notice how the 
important things in this ad, stand out-- 
“4 per cent. interest,” “If you have money 
lying idle,’’ ‘“‘You can bank by mail,’ and 
the name of the company. Sending 2a hand- 
some booklet free is good because it gives 
the bank the names of ‘prospects’ to fol- 
low up, 


gets 


e 
The Scandinavian American Bank has a 
striking ad., but makes a mistake in run- 
ning a quotation without saying whose 
words are quoted. 


Title Guarantee & Trust Co. gets a very 
strong display by the use of a white letter 
on a black background. It is a good idea, 
too, to reproduce the guaranteed first mort- 
gage certificate, as that is the thing adver- 
tised. 


The advertisement of the New York Cen- 
tral Realty Co, has a very strong border 
effect. The idea is worth copying in bank 
newspaper advertising. A zine cut can be 
made with a ‘‘mortise’’ cut out so that the 
same border can be used with change of 


6 


copy inside it. This company also knows 
how to bring out its strong points in dis- 
play lines. 


American Bank Nove 
Company illustrate the proper use of a 
trademark in advertising. Probably you 
have noticed the same idea in the advertis- 
ing of the Curtis Publishing Co., of Phila- 
delphia, publishers of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal and the Saturday Evening Post. 
Mr. W. P. Colton, advertising Manager of 
the American Bank Note Company, is one 
of the best advertising men in the country. 
He was advertising manager of the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad when Phoebe Snow first 
began to sing the praises of the ‘“‘Road of 
Anthracite.”’ 


The ads of the 


The blackface type bond advertisement 
of E. H. Rollins & Sons shows good use of 
small space obtained by simplicity and 
clearness. 


BONDS 


‘Surplus funds can 
‘be most safely invested 
in, Municipal, Rail- 
road and Public Ser- 
vice Corporation 
Bonds. 

Investments of this 
kind yield the highest 
income consistent 
with absolute security 
of principal, and we 
refer you to our July 
circular (which. can 
be obtained upon ap- 
plication) for a varied 
and well selected list 
of bonds of this char- 
acter, in denomina- 
tions of $100, $500 
and $1,000. 


E.H. Rollins & Sons 


‘Organized 18700 
238 La Salle St., CHICAGO 
Boston Denver San Francisco 


Simple and Strong. 


The four newspaper ads. of the Union 
Savings Bank, of Pittsburgh, are part of a 
splendid series. This bank is five years old 
and has been a persistent advertiser from 
the start. Now it has deposits of more than 
$6,000,000, and depositors all over the world. 
The William S. Power Company has charge 
of the advertising. 
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earn 
NE RT SN AT, 
Savings Talks No. 9. 


Elbert Hubbard, ‘the 
talented editor, and the 
head of the. Roycroft 
hops, says: 
“The a with the 
‘bank habit’ never gets 
laid off— a 
“The wt abi . 
Why leave the matter to means sound sleep, coo 
pm doe judgment, good work- 


i y -* manship— 
ol a ae ae “A man with the ‘bank 


ion— habit’ is too valuable to 
—e — foundation om he + a : 
With a dollar— ou can start the “bank 
In this strong bank— — s — strong 
Absolute safety— bank with $1.00— 


4 per cent— 
And 4 per cent. ‘Aheolate safety— 


The Union Savings Bank, fhe Union Savings Bank 


Frick Building FRICK BUILDING. 


Savings Talks No. 3 


Most people expect to be 
prosperous some day— 
‘They don’t know why or 
how or when— 

Just expect fortune to 
smile on them in some 
mysterious way— 


EOE: OS ST RSET ET CT 
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Savings Talis No. 13. 


How much are you 

worth? 

If all your debts were 

paid how much would 

be left? 

Perhaps not a solitary. 

copper— 

And yet— _ 

Just think of the money 

that has passed through 

your hands— 

A little of it saved regu- 

larly would have made a 

nice sum— 

It’s not too late to be: 
iene 

Better put a dollar in 

this a bank today— 

4% and absolute safety. 


THE UNION SAVINGS BANK 


SAVINGS TALKS NO. 14 


Small debts accumulate 
rapidly — 

Small savings do like- 
wise—The man or wom- 
ah who starts either to 
save'or to spend is sur- 
prised at the result— 

S pending everytaing 
means continual worry, 
perhaps a mountain of 
debt— 

Saving, putting by a lit- 
tle each week, means a 
stack of dollars and 
“that comfortable feel- 
ing” 

Which are you doing? 
Let’s hope you have 
elected to save in the fu- 
ture, if not in the past— 
Better begin right now— 
4% — 

and absolute safety at 


FRICK BUILDING. 


FRICK BUILDING, 


THE UNION SAVINGS BANK 
SREY nT 


Commonsense Savings Talk. 


The Canadian banks have a habit of pub- 
lishing their annual reports in full and the 
typographical form of the booklets contain- 
ing them is usually very good. La Banque 
Nationale, of Quebec, has just issued a par- 
ticularly good one for the year 1907, being its 
47th annual one. It publishes a full list of 
its many branches and stockholders. The 
booklet is printed on good stock and has 
an embossed cover, with extension and 
deckeled edges. 


The Eastern Townships Bank of Sher- 
brooke, Que., has published a folder con- 
taining a map with the location of all its 
many branches in Canada marked on it. 


G. W. Todd & Co. of Rochester, N. Y., 
manufacturers of the Protectograph, have 
got out some very good booklet matter ad- 
vertising their article. Two pieces are par- 
ticularly good. One is entitled ‘“‘The Law 
and the Lantern.’’ The other is a circular 
with a reply postal card attached. The 
argument in the copy is convincing and the 
typography and general form of the circular 
is all that could be desired. We do not 
think so highly of a third booklet, ‘‘Mother 
Goose’s Contribution,’ although it is strik- 
ing. There are at least half a dozen ways 
not to write a booklet on a serious business 
proposition and one of them is to exploit it 
by nursery rhymes and jingles. It may Jo 
for breakfast foods, but we doubt its efli- 
cacy in the case of something which is 
meant to appeal to business men as a help 
to them in their business. We venture to 
prophesy that this company will get better 
results from its other two pieces of litera- 
ture than it will from the Mother Goose 
effort. 


We are showing quite a collection of 
emblems this month, all of them being of 
Canadian institutions. This is done to help 
bankers who are thinking of ideas along 
this line for their own business. The use 
of a trademark or crest of this kind is a 


very valuable means of giving individuality 
to an institution and it helps build up 
prestige and good will. 


George LaMonte & Son, manufacturers of 
safety papers, sent out a holiday letter to 
their customers which breathed a fine spirit 
of optimism and good cheer. We quote 39 
paragraph or two: 

“The condition is certainly not as bad as 
many people have thought, nor as bad as 
the amount of dust that has been raised 
would fndicate. We are therefore inclined 
to think that in a very short time we will 
again be in a normal condition, and possi- 
bly with quickened conscience and a keener 
desire to carry on business in an absolutely 
straightforward way. 

“If this is so, we can soon forget the un- 
pleasant conditions through which we have 
just passed and devote ourselves with re- 
newed energies to the business in hand, and 
we think, therefore, that we are not tos 
optimistic in expressing the wish and belief 
that the year 1908 will be for you a very 
prosperous and successful one.” 


The full-page magazine advertisment of 
the Union Trust Company, of Pittsburgh, 
copied in reduced size, is one of the most 
striking financial announcements we have 
seen in some time, and is certain to cause 
discussion in financial and advertising cir- 
cles. 

The idea conveyed by the lion and the 
massive chain border of the design, is. of 
course, that of strength, and the design 
and the copy are appropriately tied up by 
the reference to the institution’s stability. 

There is only one question that arises in 
this connection and on this point we would 
like the opinion of the man who wrote this 
advertisement and of other advertisers. 
Would it not have been better to display the 
name of the company further down in the 
ad. and to use the top line display for an 
eye catcher and a link between the design 
and the copy? For example, something like 
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this—-OUR STRENGTH IS YOUR PROTEC- 
TION. 

The argument in favor of giving the major 
aisplay to the name of the company prob- 
ably is to get as much general publicity for 
the institution as possible, but is it not likely 
hat just as much general publicity will come 
rrom the steady use of a distinctive typo- 
vyaphical style and of bright, convincing 
copy, the whole standing as much for the in- 
stitution as if the entire space were taken 
up with its name in the boldest type? 


The advantage of the idea we suggest is“ 


that it not only insures the same amount 
of general publicity value to the advertiser, 
but, in addition, gives opportunity to em- 
phasize some particular feature of the ser- 
vice the institution offers the public and 
serves to clinch the point made by the de- 


sign, even in the mind of the hasty reader. 

These seemingly minor points about adver- 
tising are important, because, after all, it 
is the aggregate of little things that makes 
the big things, and the advertiser should 
overlook no detail that might add to the ef- 
fectiveness of his publicity. 

We trust that the readers of this depart- 


ment will make it a forum for the inter- 
change of ideas. We cordially invite criti- 


‘cism, suggestion or inquiry upon any point 


brought out. Send the details of any plans 
or methods of publicity that you have found 
successful, That is. if you are altruistic 
enough to want to make public the results 
of your experience, for the good of financial 
advertisers in general. 


OF PITTSBURGH 


With a capital of $1,500,000, and surplus of $23,000,000 
this institution ranks easily first among the strong trust 


companies of the world. 


It conducts a conservative business along the following 


lines : 


(1) TRUST DEPT.—Transacts a general financial and trust company business. 
Acts, under authority of the law, as execufor, administrator, trustee, etc. 
BOND DEPT.—Buys and sells high grade investment securities; bond list 


FINANCIAL DEPT.—Allows interest on deposits of individuals, firms and 


corporations. 


REAL ESTATE DEPT.—Manages, buys, sells, rents and appraises Pittsburgh 


city real estate. 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPT.—Rents safe deposit boxes in fire, burglar and moth 


proot vault. 


Stores, at special rates, silverware, etc. 


Corresponaence on any of these subjects 
will receive prompt and careful attention 


OFFICERS 
H. C. McCELDOWNEY, President 


A. W. MELLON, Vice-President 


J. M. SCHOONMAKER, 24. Vice-President 


H. W. GLEFFER, Treasurer 
SCOTT HAYES, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


icELDOWNEY, 
HOONMAKER, 
SCHILLER, 


B, F. JONES, Jr. GmO. E. 
JAMES H. LOCKHART, 

GEORGE I. WHITNEY, 

E. Cc. VERSE. 


CON 
W.. ME! 


: A Very Strong Advertisement. 
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Canadian Bank Emblems. 


1. La Banque Provinciale. 2. The Quebec Bank. 3. Banque d’ Hochelaga. 4. The Merchants Bank 
of Canada. 5. Bauk of Ottawa. 6. Eastern Townships Bank. 7. Bank of Montreal. 8. The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. %. The Koyal Bank of Canada. 10. The Molson’s Bank. 11. National Trust Company, 
Lid. 12. The Bank of British North America. 13. The Montreal City and District Savings Bank. 14. Union 
Bank of Canada. 15. The Standard Bank of Canada. 16. The Sovereign Bankgof Canada. 17. The Sterling 
Bank of Ca a. 18. The Imperial Bank of Canada. 19. The Bank of Toronto. 20. Union Bank of Canada. 
21. Home Bank of Canada (check). 22. Home Bank of Canada. 23. Bank of Hamilton. 24. The Bank of 
Nova Scotia. 25. La Banque Nationale. 





Get More Business 
_ By Good Advertising 


If we did not know that we can help you to increase 
your business largely by judicious advertising, we would not 
ask you to take the time to read this announcement. ’ 

The use of the right plans, right copy and right mediums 
invariably brings results in advertising. 

The PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT of the Bankers 
Publishing Co. has given a great deal of attention to these 
things and has had very valuable experience in financial pub- 
licity — in the actual preparation and carrying out of success- 
ful campaigns, both large and small. 

Our knowledge, based on this actual, practical, resultful 
experience, is placed at your disposal, no matter how small or 
large your field is. 

When we plan and execute advertising campaigns, pre- 
pare and print advertising matter for you, or give you adver- 
tising counsel, you can have the assurance that you are not 
being experimented with. Your advertising appropriation 
will not be used to exploit any day dreams or pet theories. 

We are financial advertising specialists. You can come 
to us with the same confidence you have in your lawyer, your 
architect, or in any other business specialist. 

Owing to the complete equipment of this department and 
the large number of our clients, the charge we make is moder- 
ate—out of all proportion to the great value of the service 
rendered. 

We plan, write and print strong, dignified, result-getting 
advertisements, booklets, circulars and form letters for banks, 
trust companies, real estate and other investment houses. 


Write to-day for full and interesting particulars. 


PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
90 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 











S. M. FELTON, 


President Mexican Central Railway Company. 


NEW PRESIDENT OF THE MEXICAN CENTRAL 
RAILWAY. 


MERICAN capital and enterprise 

4 have largely aided in the build- 

ing and operation of the rail- 

ways of Mexico. Although of late 

vears the Government has been gradu- 

ally acquiring control of the principal 

lines, they will continue to be operated 
by private enterprise. 

One of the latest instances of the 
prominent identification of an Ameri- 
can railway official with the railway 
management in Mexico is afforded by 
the election of S. M. Felton as presi- 
dent of the Mexican Central Railway. 


Mr. Felton has had a very extensive 
railway experience, as may be seen from 
the following brief biographical sketch. 

He was born in Philadelphia, Febru- 
ary 3, 1853, and was graduated from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology in 1873. He entered the rail- 
way service in 1868. His subsequent 
connections are thus summarized: Rod- 
man, Chester Creek Road, 1870; as- 
sistant engineer, Lancaster Road, 1871; 
engineer in charge surveys, Chester & 
Paoli Road, 1872; chief engineer, Ches- 
ter & Delaware River Road, 1873-1874; 
general superintendent, P., C. & St. L. 
Ry., 1874 to 1881; general superintend- 
ent, P. C. & St. Louis; Little Miami 
and Cincinnati and Muskingum Valley 
Roads, 1881-1882; general manager, 
New York & New England Road, 1882- 
1884; assistant to president, New York, 
Lake Erie & Western Road in special 
charge New York, Pennsylvania & 
Ohio Road, February to November, 
1884; general manager, New York, 
Pennsylvania & Ohio Road, November, 
1884, to January, 1885; vice-president, 
New York, Lake Erie & Western Road, 


in charge of traffic department, January 
to October, 1885; first vice-president 
same road, in charge of traffic and op- 
erating department, October, 1885, to 
November, 1890; president, East Ten- 
nessee, Virginia & Georgia Ry., 1890- 
1892; November 21, 1890, to October, 
1899, and March, 1893, to October. 
1899, also receiver, Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans & Texas Pacific Railway; No- 
vember, 1890 to 1895, also president 
Alabama Great Southern Road; Octo- 
ber 14, 1893, to February 1, 1900, also 
receiver Kentucky & Indiana Bridge 
Co.; June 1, 1897, to September 7, 
1899, also receiver Columbus, Sandusky 
& Hocking Road; president, Chicago & 
Alton Railroad, September 7, 1899, to 


‘December 1, 1907; elected president, 


Mexican Central Railway, December 1, 
1907. 

Mr. Felton is. a director of the IIli- 
nois Tunnel Company, Illinois Ter- 
minal & Warehouse Co., Chicago City 
Railway Company, Central Trust Com- 
pany of [Illinois, Pacific-American 
Fisheries Co., C. & A. R. R. Co., K. C., 
St. L. & C. Ry. Co., Mexican Central 
Ry. Company, and the Louisiana & 
Missouri River Railroad Company. 

He is a member of the New York 
University Club, Chicago Club, Chicago 
Athletic Association, Commercial Club, 
Chicago Golf Club, St. Louis Club, and 
the Queen City Club of Cincinnati. 

The Mexican Central Railway’s main 
line extends from Ciudad Juarez to the 
City of Mexico—a distance of 1,224 
miles. The road has a total mile- 
age of 3,023. Its total earnings for 
the year ended June 30, 1907, were 
$31,236,195.32, Mexican currency, and 
the operating expenses $22,070,177.93. 
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PROGRESS IN MEXICO. 


ANANA growing in Mexico is rap- 
idly assuming importance. Rec- 
ognizing this, a steamship com- 

pany has installed special features of 
ventilation and a full modern equip- 
ment for facilitating the handling of 
fruit on its vessels. Canadian manufac- 
turers and exporters are making a 
strenuous effort, since the inauguration 
of a new line of steamers, to increase 
their sales in Mexico’s markets. The 
merchants of the Republic are fur- 
nished at just as low or even lower 
prices than those previously proffered 
by American manufacturers, with the 
assurance of cheaper freight rates on 
the part of the Canadian competitors. 

Formerly no appreciable trade rela- 
tions existed between British Columbia 
and the west coast of Mexico, owing 
to the expense and attendant delays of 
rehandling and reshipment of freight 
at San Francisco, via which port goods 
were shipped. During the past six 


months, however, the exportation from 


Mexico of various fruits, hard woods, 
tobacco, and cigars has shown a con- 
siderable increase, while importations 
into the Republic from Canada, espe- 
cially of agricultural implements, have 
assumed marked proportions. 

It is estimated that the exports of 
coffee from Mexico this year (1907) 
will be in the neighborhood of 50,000,- 
000 pounds, and owing to the high 
prices the outlook for the planters is 
a very favorable one. The disadvan- 
tage of improper curing of the bean, 
which formerly prevailed, has been 
done away with, and improved meth- 
ods, embracing all modern appliances, 
are now in general use on all the large 
plantations. Better grades of coffee 
and ready sales at high prices have re- 
sulted. Recent reports from the coffee 
districts are to the effect that the trees 
are loaded with berries and there is 
every indication that excellent crops 
may be expected. Picking began about 
December 1. 

Sugar conditions in the coast regions 
are excellent. Abundant rains have 
occurred, rendering a fine cane crop. 


It is estimated that the tonnage from 
this section will considerably exceed 
that of last year. 

That the immense tracts of long-leaf 
yellow pine in Mexico may, in addition 
to the lumber annually produced, be 
made to furnish the Republic and for- 
eign markets as well with turpentine 
there has been recently established in 
the State of Michoacan, near Morelia, a 
factory for the production of raw tur- 
pentine, having a capacity of 200,000 
gallons a year. The manufacture of 
turpentine has been carried on in a 
small way in Mexico for some time, but 
in the crudest manner, according to 
the fashion handed down by the In- 
dians, and naturally it has not made 
any appreciable commercial showing. It 
is expected, however, that with the erec- 
tion of the new plant, which is one of 
the most modern in existence, the estab- 
lishment of a successful turpentine in- 
dustry in the Republic is now launched. 
As climatic and other necessary condi- 
tions obtain here, it is hoped that with 
the low cost of labor it may be possible 
for Mexico to enter into and become 
a controlling factor in the foreign tur- 
pentine trade. The plant is now in 
active running order. 

W. L. McCammon, superintendent of 
motive power on the Mexican Southern 
Railway, has recently invented a fuel- 
saving device which has been tried with 
attendant results of an enormous sav- 
ing of fuel and improved steaming of 
the locomotive. The device consists of 
heat-retaining rings, which are driven 
in the front end of the flues in the 
smoke box, thus reducing the area of 
the flues. The tests already made have 
been on freight locomotives and have 
proven more than was expected of the 
invention. 


Unitrep States Leaps 1n CoMMERCE. 


The general industrial and trade con- 
ditions of Mexico are at present such 
as should command attention in the Uni- 
ted States. The country is rapidly ad- 
vancing educationally, industrially, and 
commercially; the feeling of the people 
toward the United States is most friend- 
ly, while purchases of American man- 
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factured products are already large 
nd capable of substantial increase. 

The total trade of Mexico for the 
iseal year 1907 was valued at $239,- 

27,936 gold, of which $116,214,967 
presents imports, and $123,512,969 

‘ports (including bullion and specie). 

he value of the imports from the Uni- 
tod States was $72,895,539, and of ex- 
ports to the United States $87,652,943. 
‘he United States takes by far the 
larger proportion of Mexico’s exports 
ind furnishes the greater percentage 
of her imports. Of the share of Mex- 
ico’s imports furnished by European 
countries, Germany supplies most, rep- 
resenting a value of $12,165,767, fol- 
lowed by Great Britain with $11,749,- 
275, France with $8,781,624, and Spain 
with $3,970,542. Other European 
countries show much lower figures, and 
are, in their respective order, Belgium, 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Switzer- 
land. 

The above figures, though gratifying 
as regards the trade of the United 
States with the Republic, should not 
create a feeling of over-confidence. 
Trade with European countries shows 
a constant increase much larger in pro- 


portion than that accredited to the - 


United States. For comparison, the 
following gains for the fiscal year 1907 
over 1906 are noted: Germany, $1,872,- 
739; Great Britain, $1,698,867; France, 
$728,307; United States, $415,806. The 
nations of Europe are certainly alive 
to the importance of Mexico’s markets. 

The principal articles imported from 
the United States into Mexico are coal, 
lumber, gunpowder, manufactures of 
iron and steel, machinery, raw cotton, 
wheat, and boots and shoes. Mexico’s 
principal exports to the United States 
are copper, lead, goatskins and hides, 
coffee, and textile grasses. 


AGRICULTURE IN COLOMBIA. 


ONSUL ISAAC A. MANNING, 
of Cartagena, reporting on the 
crude agricultural methods pre- 

vailing in Colombia, writes as follows 
relative to the opportunity therein for 


the introduction of American tobacco- 
cultivating implements: 


“Colombia is credited with being an 
agricultural country, but it is said that 
in the great wheat-growing belt of the 
interior the grain is yet planted in the 
old-time way, reaped with a cradle or 
the older sickle, and thrashed with a 
flail. I know it to be true that much 
tobacco is planted in soil where the only 
cultivation has consisted of cutting 
down the brush, burning it, and then 
setting out the plants. 

“One thing necessary before any 
great business can be done in agricul- 
tural machinery of any kind in this 
country will be to demonstrate the use 
thereof in a practical way. Agricul- 
tural machinery is not known here, much 
less understood, and the people must 
be shown how it can be used, wherein 
conditions would be bettered by im- 
proving their methods of cultivation. 
and that American machinery is simple 
enough for the common laborer to use. 
The people here are not mechanics and 
have few mechanical ideas. They fear 
a piece of machinery because they do 
not understand how or why it does its 
work. Demonstration is the only way 
to overcome this condition and lack of 
application. Until something has Leen 
done to show the people how American 
agricultural implements work there is 
little use to send catalogues.” 


CANADIAN-MEXICAN STEAM- 
SHIP LINE. 


HE Mexican Pacific Company, 
composed of Americans and 
Canadians, which has arranged 

to establish a new steamship line be- 
tween the ports of Acapulco, Manza- 
nillo and Mazatlan and ports on the 
Pacific coast of the United States and 
British Columbia, will operate five ves- 
sels, the first of which will be put into 
commission shortly. 

This company owns 500,000 acres of 
land in the State of Guerrero adjacent 
to the port of Acapulco. This land is 
being planted in bananas and other 
tropical fruits, for which a market will 
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be found in the United States and Can- 
ada. The company this season had 
3,000 acres in cotton and it has estab- 
lished a cotton mill upon its holdings to 
utilize the product raised. 

The survey has been made for a rail- 
road 100 miles long, which the company 
will build from Acapulco to a point on 
the Balsas River. The material for 
the construction has been purchased 
and will be brought to Acapulco by the 
vessels of the new line. 

The plans of the company in the 
matter of supplying the Northwestern 


interests in Seattle, Portland and Ja- 
pan. Other wealthy members of the 
company are J. D. Trenholme, T. F. 
Ryan, F. M. Connell, all of Seattle; 
Otto Weiler, of Victoria, B. C.; F. T. 
Warren, of Toronto, and F. C. Green- 
ough, of Butte, Mont. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN TREATY. 


HE delegates to the Central Amer- 
ican peace conference, which 
met a short time ago in Wash- 

ington to formulate a treaty for the 


Dock in Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. 


part of the United States and British 
Columbia with various kinds of Mexican 
products, including sugar, which it is 
arranging to manufacture from cane 
grown upon its plantation, are very am- 


bitious. It is stated the company has 
a capital stock of $5,000,000 gold and 
that a good part of this sum is to be 
expended in building the railroad and 
in making improvements to the other 
properties of the company. The presi- 
dent of the company is Moritz Thom- 
son, who has extensive manufacturing 


maintenance of peace between the five 
Central American’ republics, have 
agreed upon a treaty which will be sub- 
mitted to their various Governments for 
ratification. 

The treaty provides that the high con- 
tracting parties, in order to avoid the 
employment of force for the settle- 
ment of disputes, agree to establish the 
Central American Court of Justice, to 
which they bind themselves to submit 
all controversies or questions that might 
arise between them, of whatever nature 
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or origin, if the respective foreign de- 
partments cannot settle them. The 
court shall also have jurisdiction over 
such questions as individuals of one 
Central American country may raise 
against any of the contracting Govern- 
ments on account of the violation of 
treaties, conventions and other cases of 
international character, no matter 
whether such individual Government 
supports his case or not; provided, of 
course, that he has exhausted the legal 
remedy afforded him by the law of the 
country of which he is complaining. 

The court also has jurisdiction over 
such cases as may be voluntarily sub- 
mitted by any two of the said Govern- 
ments. It shall also have jurisdiction 
over such questions as any one of the 
Central American Governments may 
agree with any foreign Government to 
submit to it. 

The delegates have agreed to recom- 
mend to their respective Governments 
that a monetary conference be held at 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, on January 1, 
1909, at which the rate of exchange 
between the various countries will be 
discussed. All the treaties agreed upon 
and signed by the delegates will have 
to be submitted to their respective Gov- 
ernments for ratification. 


COAL IN CHILE. 


ONSUL ALFRED A. WINS- 
LOW, of Valparaiso, reports 
that the fuel question is being 

closely studied by the leading inter- 
ests in Chile, continuing: 

“Tt is becoming evident to the people 
that it is unwise to buy coal from 
abroad at high prices, including 
freights, when the country contains im- 
mense quantities of coal that averages 
only about five to ten per cent. inferior 
to the best English coals. The value 
of the importations of coal for 1906 
was about $7,464,531 United States 
gold, of which the United States sup- 
plied only about $69,722 worth, against 
England’s $5,420,658. It is estimated 
that Chile has paid over $30,000,000 
for foreign coal since 1900, which is 


a heavy drain on a country of but 
3,500,000 people. 

“Less coal was mined in Chile during 
1906 than in 1905, which was due to 
labor troubles and water getting into 
one of the largest mines, which extends 
far out under the ocean at Lota. Some 
fine coal deposits are found in the in- 
terior, some 50 to 60 miles from the 
coast, which it is proposed .to open up 
as soon as transportation facilities are 
provided, which is not likely to be done 
within the next two or three years. It 
is thought there will be more coal mined 
in Chile this year than ever before dur- 
ing a like period, but not sufficient to 
meet the increased demand, so the im- 
ports for 1907 must exceed those for 
1906. 

“There is a good opening here for 
American coal in large quantities. The 


price for coal is high, being from $8.50 
for Australian to $10.50 for Cardiff, in 
Coal enters free of duty.” 


cargo lots. 


SIZE OF SOUTH AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES. 


EGARDING some erroneous ideas 
of the size of certain South 
American countries, the New 

York “Sun” of recent date said: 

“One of our contemporaries referred 
yesterday to ‘little Paraguay.’ That 
Republic is four-fifths as large as Ger- 
many. 

“Many persons have very erroneous 
notions as to geographical sizes and 
lengths in South America. They have 
not the slightest idea that Brazil is 
nearly as iarge as the whole of Europe. 
that the distance between the north and 
south ends of Chile is as great as that 
between the North Cape of Europe and 
Gibraltar, and that steamers ply almost 
straight north and south on the Parana 
and its Paraguay affluent for a distance 
about equal to that between New York 
and Omaha. 

“It is easy to see how depreciation of 
South America was encouraged. For 
many years map makers thought that 
South America did not amount to very 
much in comparison with North Amer- 
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ica and Europe, so while they were 
turning out map after map of different 
parts of North America and Europe 
on large scales they would finally glance 
at South America and decide to crowd 
the whole continent into a single atlas 
sheet. This process made the great 
Amazon look very puny beside our wide- 
spreading Mississippi. 

“As long as geographers and map 
makers were content to treat South 
America in this curt and summary fash- 
ion there was, of course, a great deal 
of misconception about the continent. 
But the more we study the land the more 
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“Laborers in this country are all em- 
ployed at good wages, and the crops 
promise well, with prices for farm prod- 
ucts very high. The last bank state- 
ment for all the banks of Chile, which 
has just been published, makes an ex- 
cellent showing as compared with the 
previous six months’ exhibit. The state- 
ment in United States currency follows: 

Jan. 1, 1907. July 1, 1907. 
in.. $51,488,440 $59,106,479 
272,453,314 308,674,117 


142,178,660 178,295,902 
8,626,216 11,296,710 


Items. 
Capital paid 
Total resources .. 
Cash deposits .... 
Surplus 


“This favorable showing is followed 
by the increased customs receipts for 


Glimpse of Valparaiso, Chile. 


interesting it appears to be, and the 
large maps now made of South Amer- 
ica show that her distances are as mag- 
nificent as the wealth of resources she 
will in future years pour into the lap 
of the world.” 


BUSINESS IN CHILE. 


ONSUL ALFRED A. WIN- 
SLOW, of Valparaiso, reports 
that the outlook for prosperous 

business conditions for Chile for the 
next year is excellent, and furnishes 
some particulars in his letter of recent 
date: 


the first nine months of 1907, which 
show a gain for that time of $3,384,856, 
the total for the nine months being 
$25,592,761. About seventy per 
cent. of the increase was on imports 
and 30 per cent. on the export of ni- 
trates and the by-products. The Gov- 
ernment has some important public im- 
provements under way, and private in- 
terests are making extensive improve- 
ments, especially at Valparaiso and in 
the vicinity. 

“There is only one cloud on the hori- 
zon, of any importance, and that is the 
depreciation of the currency of the 
country. Shortly after the beginning 
of 1907, gold was at a premium of only 
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twenty-eight per cent., while on October 
1 it was fifty-five per cent., with very 
little promise of better conditions, as a 
new issue of paper money is being put 
out by the Government to the amount 
of $30,000,000, with practically no re- 
demption fund to back it.” 


MEXICAN NATIONAL FINANCES. 


OSE YVES LIMANTOUR, Mexi- 
J can Minister of Finance, reports 
that the total reserves of the Fed- 
eral Government at the end of the last 
fiseal year amounted to $69,632,273, an 
increase of $12,134,397 over the end of 
the preceding fiscal year. A little over 
$15,000,000 is available for the Gov- 
ernment Exchange and Currency Com- 
mission. Of the remainder about $40,- 
000,000 is on deposit in the Banco Na- 
cional, about $9,000,000 in the Bank 
of England, and the rest in other banks. 
The foreign debt was reduced by 
$4,289,293 during the year, but the in- 
terior debt was increased by the issue 
of five per cent. bonds to the amount of 
$2,107,200, paid as subsidy to the Kan- 
sas City, Mexico & Orient; the Merida 
& Valladolid and the Pan-American 
Railway. 


Revenues during the year amounted 


to $114,027,009, and regular expendi- 
tures to $85,076,640. 

The estimated receipts for the com- 
ing year total $103,385,000, while the 
expenses will reach $103,203,842, leav- 
ing an estimated surplus of $181,158. 

The total increase of this year’s bud- 
get reaches the sum of $6,592,275; the 
largest item in the increase being $1,- 
367,589 for maintenance of the De- 
partment of War. 


IMPROVED MAIL SERVICE. 


PEAKING at the annual dinner of 
the Rochester (N. Y.) Chamber 
of Commerce on the evening of 

December 12, Hon. John Barrett, Di- 
rector of the International Bureau of 
American Republics, said: 

“Before concluding, let me express 
a word of warning. Unless the Gov- 
ernment or business interests of the 


United States take some direct steps in 
the near future to establish first-class 
fast mail, passenger and express steam- 
ship lines between the principal ports 
of the United States and those of South 
America, it will be absolutely impos- 
sible for our country to hold its own 
in the competition with Europe and 
Asia for the trade of South America. 
It is a remarkable but truthful fact 
that there is not to-day ‘one single 
steamship plying between New York 
and the great Argentine capital of 
Buenos Ayres, the principal port of 
South America, which can compare 
with the score of splendid new fast 
vessels that are running between that 
city and the leading ports of Europe. 

“What is the result? All the busi- 
ness men and travelers in general of 
Argentina and Brazil are going to Eu- 
rope instead of the United States to 
make their purchases and spend their 
money. The mails are carried to Eu- 
rope in one-half the time they are to 
our country. Express freight cannot be 
ordered in the United States because it 
takes twice the time to reach its destina- 
tion as that of Europe. The situation 
does not involve subsidies; it is purely 
an issue of paying a proper price or 
wage to steamship companies, so that 
they can put on vessels that can com- 
pete with those of other countries. 

“Just as we pay railroad companies 
a large sum for carrying mails on land 
in fast express trains, we must pay 
steamship companies proportionately 
for carrying the mails rapidly upon the 
high seas. Let us do away with the 
bogey cry of ‘subsidy’ and make simply 
a business transaction, that is, pay the 
necessary wage in order to get the 
work done. If the business men of 
Rochester and the farmers of New York 
will Jook upon this shipping question 
in this light, the problem will soon be 
solved.” 


NEW $6,000,000 BANK. 


HE Bank of Laguna, with a cap- 
ital stock of $6,000,000, opened 
for business at Torreon, Mexico, 

on January 1. It will be the strongest 
bank in the country outside of the City 
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of Mexico, and the fact that all of its 
capital was subscribed within a few 
weeks, notwithstanding the general 
financial depression, is looked upon as 
a remarkable achievement. 

The bank is chartered by the Fed- 
eral Government. Its chief purpose is 
to finance large industrial enterprises 
looking to the development of the Nazas 
River Valley region. The directors and 
stockholders of the new concern repre- 
sent a large number of the wealthiest 


which provisions and machinery can be 
taken to the mines, there is little hope 
for their development. Very little in 
the way of provisions is at present to 
be had in those districts, and hence the 
mining is left to the natives, if wash- 
ing the gravel from the bars in wooden 
bowls can be called mining, sluice 
boxes, rockers, or any modern mode of 
placer working being entirely unknown, 
and only loose gravel on the bars or in 
the beds of the creeks receive attention. 


Gauchos, or Cowboys, of the Argentine Pampus, in Camp. 


men in Northern Mexico. The chief 
officers are: Juan F. Brittingham, of 
Gomez Palacio, Mexico, president; 
Miguel Torres, general manager; Luis 
Garza, of Durango, first vice-president. 


MINERAL WEALTH OF COLOMBIA. 


ROM a German railway construct- 
or and mine prospector, who has 
for some years been investigat- 

ing Colombia’s possibilities, Consul 
Isaac A. Manning, of Cartagena, learns 
that the Choco and San Juan districts 
of Colombia are very rich in gold and 
platinum, but until they are tapped 
with routes of communication, over 


In the platinum belt there are special 


agents purchasing that metal for 
France and England, and there would 
seem to be no reason why American 
merchants should not also become pur- 
chasers thereof. The metal is sold in 
Quibdo, according to reliable informa- 
tion, at $12 per ounce. 


NATIONAL BANK OF MEXICO. 


HE National Bank of Mexico has 
opened a new branch at Tapa- 
chula, State of Chiapas. As the 

Pan-American Railroad is now com- 
pleted to Tapachula, it promises to be- 
come a place of commercial importance. 
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GENERAL 


is announced that no reduction of 
forces on the new line the 
Mexican Central is building between its 
Tampico-Aguas Calientes division, near 
Tampico, to connect with its Mexico City 
line at Apulco has been made notwithstand- 
ing the financial stringency. More’ than 
thirty miles have been finished and additional 
construction camps are to be established 
early in the coming year. It is stated that 
the bridge over the Panuco river will be a 
triumph in civil engineering. The new line 
will traverse the gulf coast region for more 
than one-half the distance to Apulco. It 
will open up one of the most fertile agri- 
cultural regions in Mexico. 


—It 
construction 


—The amended concession which the Fed- 
eral Government has granted for the con- 
struction of the Sierra Madre & Pacific re- 
quires that it shall be completed to Madera 
by May 1, 1911, an extension of two years 
from the date originally fixed. Extension 
from Nuevas Casas Grandes to Madera is pro- 
gressing slowly, as the grading forces have 
been recently reduced. H. R. Nickerson, 
president of the road, says that there is to 
be no abandonment of any of the construc- 
tion plans on account of the disturbed con- 
dition of the money market. At Madera the 
road will connect with the new line, fifty 
miles long, owned by the same interest, 
which runs to Temosachic. 


—Over 700 laborers are at work west on 
the Leon-Guadalajara section of the Mexican 
Transcontinental Railroad, and additional 
forces are 
tractors to push the construction of the new 
line to Guadalajara as rapidly as possible. 
Grading was begun over a month ago. ‘The 
date when tracklaying will be begun as 
not been announced, but it is stated that 
the Transcontinental company is assem- 
bling rails and ties at Leon with the inten- 
tion of putting on a steel train shortly. 


—The Mexican Government is preparing 
plans for the largest dry dock in the world 
at the port of Salina Cruz, the Pacific ter- 
minal of the National Tehuantepec Railroad 
and the scene of great industrial activity. In 
addition to the millions which have already 
been expended there in gigantic port works 
and terminal facilities, many more millions 
are to be spent in the dry dock and other 
improvements. 


—Mexico doubles it population in eighty 
years. In 1810 the census showed 6,964,016 
inhabitants, of whom there were of Euro- 
pean or Spanish descent, 1,106,041; of In- 
dians, 4,546,032, and of mixed races, 1,311,- 
943. The last census shows a population 
of about 14,000,000. More recently competent 
authorities have estimated the national 
growth in the census figures of about 200,000 
a year. 


—Consul-General A. L, M. Gottschalk, of 
Mexico City, in announcing a recent Mexican 


being organized under sub-con- - 


NOTES. 


Government concession, calls attention to the 
danger of the total exhaustion of the guayule 
rubber supply in that country. 


—One of the hindrances to Mexico’s in- 
dustrial progress—cheap fuel—seems in a 
fair way to be overcome by the development 
of electrical power. At the rapid rate at 
which applications are being made for con- 
cessions to instatl hydro-electric plants it 
will not be many years before the electric 
power development of Mexico exceeds that 
of any other country. It is claimed that 
the power afforded by the numerous rivers, 
particularly in the mountainous districts 
where the principal mining camps are, is 
sufficient for operating all the mines and 
mills and other industrial plants in the 
country. Already some of the largest hydro- 
electric plants in the world have been in- 
stalled here, notably that of the Canadian 
syndicate at Necaxa, which supplies a num- 
ber of cities. 


—Bernard MacDonald, an American who 
has made a fortune in mines in Mexico, is 
at the head of a company to install a series 
of electrical plants in Northern Mexico, the 
Monterey Hydro-Electric Co., to expend 
about $3,000,000 on the Pilon river, near 
Montemorelos, State of Nuevo Leon. These 
plants will be three in number and more 
than 12,000 horse power will be generated. 
The water will be brought from the river 
through a_ tunnel eight miles long. The 
power will be transmitted to Monterey, 
Montemorelos, Linares and other towns of 
that region, 
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LETTERS TO 


DUTIES OF BANK DIRECTORS. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 


Sir: After reading the newspaper 
and magazine articles, and even publi- 
cations treating on the duties of bank 
directors, and also knowing of the con- 
stant warnings of the Comptroller of 
the Currency and the banking depart- 
ments of the states, one is led to ask 
why any man competent to be a bank 
director should be one? The public are 
being educated into a frame of mind to 
believe that if a bank fails the di- 
rectors should go into their pockets to 
make the loss good, or failing to do so, 
should be lynched. 

As there must be some reason for 
the action of a sensible man, and most 
bank directors are chosen because they 
are sensible and successful, it must be 
presumed that these men have accepted 
these positions for good reasons; but I 
am not sure that this is the case with 
the majority. In the bank of which I 
am a director, some but not all of the 
directors act because they represent 
considerable stock of their own or their 
relatives. One whose holding is very 
small acts merely as an accommodation 
to the others, and as he is a very busy 
man it should, be the case that the other 
owners are grateful to him for so doing, 
though I don’t think they are. The 
bank pays very little for the services 
of its directors, and could not afford 
to pay them what their time is worth, 
nor is any pretence made of doing so. 

In the case of thousands of men who 
are acting as bank directors in the 
United States, it is probable that they 
accepted the office and duties merely 
because they were asked to, and did not 
wish to be disobliging, and without any 
thought as to what might be required 
of them, further than that they should 
vote to put honest men in charge of the 
bank, or turn them out if they proved 
dishonest or incompetent. The time 
was, nearly forty vears ago, when the 
writer first entered a bank, that a bank 
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director loomed very large in the busi- 
ness world, and a first-class bank presi- 
dent outranked the mayor; but with 
over 24,000 banks in the country the 
distinction of being a bank director is 
very small, while demands are almost 
fiercely made on them that they shall 
make no serious mistakes that they are 
not willing to pay for. 

An ideal board of directors is one 
composed ot large owners of the stock 
of the bank, who are interested in its 
being safely conducted _and paying a 
profit large enough to pay them for 
their time and trouble; but, as all bank 
managers know, this ideal is seldom 
realized, and the manager has to cast 
around among small stockholders, or 
those he knows will not be able to give 
time to their duties; perhaps not even 
live where the bank is conducted. In such 
event he feels that the favor is all with 
the person who is solicited to become 
a director, especially where the new 
director happens to be a good bor- 
rower, because he then immediately be- 
comes an object of suspicion to the 
powers that be; either the Comptroller 
or the state board of banking. Every 
loan he gets must be reported, also 
every loan for which he becomes se- 
curity. The bank examiner must know 
all about him, and if he should be so 
unfortunate as to fail while owing the 
bank, he stands but little above an em- 
bezzler. 

What a sensation would be caused 
by a universal strike of bank directors 
because of the censure that is being 
heaped upon them! Suppose that after 
#n unusually severe malediction from 
the Comptroller the majority of the 
boards of several hundred national 
banks should resign. Who could blame 
them, and why? A man ean stand 
some impersonal abuse if he is well 
paid for it, but not one director in five 
hundred is well paid or probably paid 
at all. 

If this universal condemnation of 
bank directors gues on, it will some day 
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be necessary to draw them like jurors, 

with as much unwillingness to serve. 
Director. 

———- Orecon, Nov. 19, 1907. 


ELASTIC CURRENCY NEEDED. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 


Sir: The financial trouble now 
confronting us caused me to hunt up 
the letter I received from you a year 
ago in response to a letter I wrote you 
enclosing some newspaper clippings in 
regard to the Treasurer of the United 
States depositing funds in national 
banks. It seems to me that these finan- 
cial difficulties that crop up every year 
at this time, and this year harder than 
ever, ought to cause something to be 
done to relieve our financial difficulties. 
I see by the papers that the Secretary 
of the Treasury is relieving the situa- 
tion in Minnesota and Wisconsin. I 
don’t hear of any steps being taken to 
help us out here, perhaps we are too 
small. The bean and potato men in 
this section will require no small sum 
to move their crops, also the wine men 
and the fruit men. It will require a 
large sum to move the citrus fruit crop 
in the southern part of the state. 

It occurs to me that we need an 
elastic currency more than anything 
else. The banks are virtually adopt- 
ing that plan. The clearing-house 
associations throughout the country are 
issuing clearing-house certificates upon 
the banks depositing with the associa- 
tion first-class bonds charging eight 
per cent interest. We are informed 
that the prime cause of the trouble is 
due to Heinze and his allies trying to 
corner copper. Is this not speculation? 
We out here feel that the action of J. 
Pierpont Morgan was very timely and 
he is to be commended. 

You mention in your letter that a 
system of circulation without bond 
security would be far more serviceable 
to the people. At present National 
banks cannot take United States de- 
posits until they have taken out bonds 
and deposited them with the Secretary 
of the Treasury to secure the deposit. 


Unless there is a good amount to keep 
on deposit, there is nothing in it. 

Towns in this locality are not cashing 
any outside checks. I hope this ex- 
perience will cause something to be 
done to give us a more serviceable cur- 
rency. 

Yours truly, 
F. A. CRAMBLITT, 
Assistant Cashier 
First National Bank. 


Stockton, Cat., Nov. 7, 1907. 


INSURANCE OF DEPOSITS. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 


Sir: If it is desirable to get more 
of the country’s money into the banks, 
why do not the bankers unite in advo- 
cating some form of insurance, under 
Federal supervision, for depositors 
along the lines suggested in the past 
year or two? 

While it is a well-known fact that 
the great majority of the national 
banks are perfectly sound, yet it is 
true that there is an occasional failure 
among them, and the average citizen 
quite rightly mistrusts his ability to 
distinguish between the sound banks 
and the weak ones. 

I presume it is not possible to make 
depositors as secure against loss by 
bank failure as are the holders of na- 
tional bank notes, but if their security 
could be made to approximate that of 
the latter class, I believe that deposits 
would greatly increase. 

I believe that an essential feature of 
such insurance, whatever the details of 
the scheme may be, is control or super- 
vision by the Federal Government. 
While there is a great outcry against 
extending the powers of the Govern- 
ment at Washington, and all that sort 
of thing, it is nevertheless true that our 
people have great faith in it, and a 
well-considered scheme of insurance of 
depositors, backed up and enforced by 
the Federal Government, would inject 
more confidence into the masses than 
anything else could. 

At present, a bank failure is so well 
advertised by the newspapers that a 
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shock to confidence is given all over 
the country. If, however, a scheme can 
be devised whereby a failure would be 
unaccompanied by the present heart- 
breaking losses to depositors, the bene- 
fits therefrom would be felt by all the 
banks, strong and weak, though per- 
haps in unequal degree. The bankers, 
therefore, should not allow apathy, or 
a disposition to haggle over the distri- 
bution of the expense of insurance, to 
long delay the inauguration of some 
such scheme. Bank Deposiror. 
Wirxrnssure, Pa., Nov. 26, 1907. 


CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT WITH 
COUPONS ATTACHED. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 


Sir: Following up your article on 
Certificates of Deposits, why wouldn't 
it be a good idea for banks that pay 
interest on certificates of deposit to is- 
sue them with coupons attached for one, 
two or three years, interest payable on 
return of coupon properly endorsed? 

Thus a 4100 certificate of deposit, 
bearing interest at three per cent., is- 
sued for two years, would have at- 
tached four coupons for $1.50 each, 
payable to the person named in the cer- 
tificate, and if principal is paid before 
expiration of two years, all coupons 
not due to be returned with certificate 
before fina] payment. 

This system would be quite attract- 
ive to depositors, as coupons could be 
cashed without a trip to the bank. 

W. A. Dyer, 
Secretary Cambridge Trust Company. 
Cuester, Pa., Dec. 26, 1907. 


HEAVY MORTALITY LIST. 


AILWAY accidents are responsi- 
ble for the death of so many peo- 
ple each year that it is coming to 

be realized that strong measures will 
have to be taken to compel the roads 


to take better precautions for protecting 
the lives of employees and passengers. 
The Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion’s bulletin upon accidents upon rail- 
roads of the United States during the 
year ended June 30 last, shows total 
casualties 81,286, or 5,000 persons 
killed and 76,286 injured. This indi- 
cates an increase of 10,352 casualties 
or 775 in the killed and 9,577 in the in- 
jured, as compared with the previous 
year. These figures include only acci- 


dents to passengers and to employees 
while actually on duty on 
The bulletin says: 


or about 
trains. 

“There have been heavy increases in 
all of the items, except-accidents in car 
coupling and from striking against 
overhead obstructions. The number of 
passengers killed and injured in col- 
lisions and derailments has increased 
to an alarming degree. In this item 
the very large total reported in 1905 is 
now exceeded by 17 per cent. The dis- 
astrous record of casualties to passen- 
gers in train accidents, 410 killed, is 
due in large measure to ten accidents. 
which caused the death of 291 persons.” 


NEW COUNTERFEIT ($10) NA- 
TIONAL BANK NOTE. 


ERIES of 1882; check letter G; 
face and back plate numbers in- 
distinct; charter number 5105; 

bank number 0945; Treasury number 
79345; J. W. Lyons, Register; Ellis 
H. Roberts, Treasurer. This counter- 
feit is on the Wells Fargo Nevada Na- 
tional Bank of San . Francisco, Cal., 
and is a very poor photographic pro- 
duction, printed on heavy bond paper, 
with no silk fiber. The Treasury num- 
bers have been traced over with red ink. 
The back of the note is better than the 
face, being a fair imitation of the 
genuine, except the coloring around the 
charter number, which is a muddy 
green. This note should not deceive 
the ordinary handler of money. 





THE ALDRICH AND FOWLER CURRENCY BILLS. 


ILLS have been introduced in the 
House and Senate for effecting 
_certain reforms in the bank-note 

currency. Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the Senate, introduced a bill in the Sen- 
ate on January 7, providing for an 
emergency currency, based on state, mu- 
nicipal and railway bonds. Hon. 
Charles N. Fowler, Chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House, introduced a bill in the 
House on January 8 providing for a 
comprehensive and scientific reform of 
the banking and currency systems. Both 
bills are presented below in full. 


Tue Anpricu BIL. 


The Aldrich Bill provides for the 
issue of an emergency currency, not to 
exceed $£250,000,000, based on state, 
city, county and railway bonds, the 
additional notes to be taxed at the rate 
of one-half of one per cent. per month. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Treasurer of the United States and the 
Comptroller of the Currency are vir- 
tually constituted a board to determine 
when this currency shall be issued, and 
to regulate and control it.. 


“A bill 
laws.”’ Be 


to amend the national banking 
it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America iin Congress assembled, 
That any national banking association which 
has circulating notes outstanding, secured 
by the deposit of United States bonds to an 
amount of not less than fifty per centum of 
its capital stock, and which has a surplus 
of not less than twenty per centum, may 
make application to the Comptroller of the 
Currency for authority to issue additional 
circulating notes to be secured by the de- 
posit of bonds other than bonds of the 
United States. The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, if in his judgment business condi- 
tions demand such additional circulation 
and the condition of the association making 
the application warrants the issue, may ap- 
prove such application, and shall determine 
the time of issue and shall fix the amount 
within the limitations hereinafter imposed, 
of such additional circulating notes to be is- 
sued. Whenever after receiving notice of 
such approval any such. association shall de- 
posit with the Treasurer or any Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States such of the 
bonds described in section two of this act as 
shall be approved in character and amount 
by the Treasurer of the United States and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, it shall be 
entitled to receive, upon the order of the 


Comptroller of the Currency, circulating 
notes in blank, registered and counter- 
signed as provided by law, equal in amount 
to seventy-five per centum of the market 
value, as fixed by the Treasurer of the 
United States, of the bonds so deposited, 
such additional circulating notes to be 
used, held, and treated in the.same way 
as circulating notes of national banking 
associations heretofore issued and secured 
by a deposit of United States bonds, and 
shall be subject to all the provisions of 
law affecting such notes: Provided, That 
the amount of such additional circulating 
notes delivered at any time to any asso- 
ciation shall not in any case exceed the 
limit fixed for such issue by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency: And provided fur- 
ther, That the total amount of circulating 
notes outstanding of any national banking 
association, secured by United States 
bonds or otherwise, shall not at any time 
exceed the amount of its unimpaired capi- 
tal and surplus: And provided further, 
That there shall not be outstanding at any 
time circulating notes issued under the 
provisions of this Act to an amount 
of more than two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars: And vrovided further, That 
alk acts and orders of the Comptroller of 
the Currency and the Treasurer of the 
United States authorized by this section 
shall have the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Sec. 2. That the Treasurer of the United 
States, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, may accept as security 
for the additional circulating notes pro- 
vided for in the preceding section, bonds or 
other interest-bearing obligations of any 
State of the United States, or any legally 


authorized bonds issued for municipal pur- 


poses by any city or county in the United 
States which has been in existence as a 
city or county for a period of fifteen years, 
and which for a period of ten years pre- 
vious to such deposit has not defaulted in 
the payment of any part of either prin- 
cipal or interest of any funded debt au- 
thorized to be contracted by it, and which 
has’ at such date more than twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants, as established by the last 
national census, and whose net indebted- 
ness does not exceed ten per centum of 
the valuation of the taxable property there- 
in. to be ascertained by the last preced- 
ing valuation of property for the assess- 
ment of taxes; or the first-mortgage bonds 
of any railroad company, not including 
street-railway bonds, which has paid divi- 
dends of not less than four per centum per 
annum regularly and continuously on _ its 
entire capital stock for a period of not 
less than five years previous to the de- 
posit of the bonds. The Treasurer of the 
United States. with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, may accept, for 
the purposes of this Act, securities herein 
enumerated in such proportions as he may 
from time to time determine, and he may 
at any time require the deposit of addi- 
tional securities, or require any association 
to change the character of the securities 
already on deposit. 

Sec. 3. That ail bonds deposited to se- 
cure circulating notes issued in accordance 
with the terms of this Act shall be trans- 
ferred to the Treasurer of the United 
States in trust for the association deposit- 
ing them, with a memorandum to that ef- 
fect attached to or written or printed on 
each bond, and signed by the cashier or 
some other cfficer of the association mak- 
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ing the deposit. A receipt shall be given 
to the association by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, or by a clerk appointed by 
him for that purpose, stating that such 
bond is held in trust for the association on 
whose behalf the transfer is made, and 
as security for the redemption and pay- 
ment of any circulating notes that have 
been or may be delivered to such associa- 
tion. No assignment or transfer of any 
such bond by the Treasurer shall be deemed 
valid unless countersigned by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. The provisions of 
sections fifty-one hundred and sixty-three, 
fifty-one hundred and sixty-four, fifty-one 
hundred and sixty-five, fifty-one hundred and 
sixty-six, and fifty-one hundred and sixty- 
seven of the Revised Statutes respecting 
United States bonds deposited to secure cir- 
culating notes shall, except as herein modi- 
fied, be applicable to all bonds deposited 
under the terms of this Act. 

Sec. 4. That section fifty-two hundred 
and fourteen of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, be further amended to read as 
follows: 

“See. 5214. National banking associa- 
tions having on deposit bonds of the United 
States, bearing interest at the rate of two 
per centum per annum, including the bonds 
issued for the construction of the Panama 
Canal, under the provisions of section eight 
of ‘An Act to provide for the construction 
of a canal connecting the waters of the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans,’ approved June 
twenty-eight, nineteen hundred and two, to 
secure its circulating notes, shall pay to the 
Treasurer of the United States, in the 
months of January and July, a tax of one- 
fourth of one per centum each half year 
upon the average amount of such of its 
notes in circulation as are based upon the 
deposit of such bonds; and such associa- 
tions having on deposit bonds bearing in- 
terest at a rate higher than two per centum 
per annum shall pay a tax of one-half per 
centum each half year upon the average 
amount of such of its notes in circulation 
as are based upon the deposit of such bonds. 
National banking associations having on 
deposit bonds to secure their circulating 
notes other than bonds of the United States 
shall pay a monthly tax of one-half of one 
per centum upon the average amount of 
such of their notes in circulation as are 
based upon the deposit of such _ bonds. 
Every national banking association having 
outstanding circulating notes secured by a 
deposit of bonds other than bonds of the 
United States shall make monthly returns, 
under oath of its president or cashier, to 
the Treasurer of the United States, in such 
form as the Treasurer may prescribe, of 
the average monthly amount of its notes so 
secured in circulation. The taxes received 
on circulating notes secured by bonds other 


than bonds of the United States shall be 
paid into the Division of Redemption of the 
Treasury and credited to the reserve fund 


held for the redemption of United States 
and other notes.”’ 
Sec. 5 That section 


proved July twelfth, 


nine of the Act ap- 
eighteen hundred and 
eighty-two, as amended by the Act ap- 
proved March fourth, nineteen hundred and 
seven, be further amended to read as fol- 


lows: 

“Sec. 9. That any national banking as- 
sociation desiring to withdraw its circula- 
ting notes, secured by deposit of United 


States bonds in the manner provided in sec- 
tion four of the Act approved June twen- 
tieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-four, is 


hereby authorized for that purpose to de- 
posit lawful money with the Treasurer of 
the United States and, with the consent 


of the Comptroller of the Currency and the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to withdraw a proportionate amount of 
bonds held as security for its circulating 
notes in the ordty of such deposits; and in 
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like manner and effect any such associa- 


tion desiring to withdraw any of its cir- 
culating notes, secured by the deposit of 
bonds other than bonds of the United 


States, may make such withdrawal at any 
time by the deposit of lawful money or 
national bank notes with the Treasurer of 
the United States, and upon such deposit 
a proportionate share of the bonds so de- 
posited may be withdrawn: Provided, That 
the provisions of this section shall not 
apply to United States bonds called for 
redemption by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, nor to withdrawal of circulating notes 
in consequence thereof.” 

Sec. 6. That section fifty-one hundred 
and seventy-two of the Revised Statutes 
be, and the same is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 5172. In order to furnish suitable 
notes for circulation, the Comptroller of 
the Currency shall, under the _ direction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, cause 
plates and dies to be engraved, in the 
best manner to guard against counterfeit- 
ing and fraudulent alterations, and_ shall 
have printed therefrom, and numbered, 
such quantity of circulating notes, in blank, 
of the denominations of five dollars, ten 
dollars, twenty dollars, fifty dollars, one 
hundred dollars, five hundred dollars, one 
thousand dollars, and ten thousand dollars, 
as may be required to supply the asso- 
ciations entitled to receive the same. Such 
notes shall state upon their face that they 


will be redeemed by the United States in 
lawful money upon presentation at the 
Treasury. This pledge shall be _ certified 


by the written or engraved signatures of 
the Treasurer and Register, and by the 
imprint of the seal of the Treasury. They 
shall also. express upon their face the 
promise of the association receiving the 
same to pay on demand, attested by the 
signature of the president or vice-presi- 
dent and cashier. Upon request of any na- 
tional banking association the Comptroller 
of the Currency, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall cause to 
be prepared circulating notes in blank, 
registered and countersigned, as provided 
by law, to an amount equal to fifty per 
centum of the capital stock of such asso- 
ciation; such notes to be deposited in the 
Treasury or the sub-Treasury of the United 
States nearest the place of business of the 
association making the request, and to be 
held for such association, subject to the 
order of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
for their delivery as provided by law.” 

Sec. 7. That circulating notes of na- 
tional banking associations, when present- 
ed to the Treasury for redemption, as 
provided in section three of the Act ap- 
proved June twentieth, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-four, shall be redeemed in law- 
ful money of the United States. 

Sec. 8 That national banking associa- 
tions located outside of reserve or central 
reserve cities, which are now required by 
law to keep a reserve equal to fifteen per 
centum of their deposit liabilities, shall 
hereafter hold at all times at least two- 
thirds of such reserve in lawful money. 
The provisions of section fifty-one hundred 
and ninety-one of the Revised Statutes, 
with reference to the reserves of national 
banking associations, shall not apply to 
deposits of public moneys by the United 
States in designated depositaries. 


Tue Fowrer BIL. 


The Fowler Bill provides for the 
issue of a credit currency, the gradual 
retirement of the bond-secured currency. 
conversion of the greenbacks into gold 
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certificates, and the use of business 


methods in the deposit and withdrawal 
of public funds placed with the banks. 
It also provides for insuring deposits, 
and permits national banks to do a sav- 
ings bank and trust company business. 


A bill to establish a simple and scientific 
monetary system, founded upon gold, guar- 
anteed bank notes, and silver, with uniform 
banking and bank reserves in gold coin or 
its equivalent; to guarantee all deposits and 
note issues; and to fix certain rules and 
regulations whereby the financial operations 
of the Government shall cease to be a dis- 
turbing factor in our trade and commerce. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States cf 
America in Congress assembled, that, upon 
the passage of this act, the Comptroller 
of the Currency shall immediately proceed 
to designate such cities in the United 
States, including the District of Columbia, 
Arizona and New Mexico, for the location 
of bank note redemption agencies, num- 
bering them consecutively, as_ will practi- 
cally bring every national banking associa- 
tion within twenty-four hours of some one 
of such agencies: Provided, however, that 
the twenty-four-hour rule shall only ap- 
ply where the railroad facilities are good 
and that the number of such agencies 
shall not exceed the requirement of bring- 
ing all national banks practically within 
twenty-four hours of some one of such 
agencies. 

Sec. 2. That within thirty days after the 
designation of the cities for the location 
of the bank note redemption agencies, every 
national bank, with the approval of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, shall select 
one of the cities so designated as_ the 
place for its bank note redemption agency, 
and thereupon the Comptrolicr of the Cur- 
rency shall notify all the national banks 
to meet at their respective bank note re- 
demption agency cities on a given day, and 
at a designated place, for the purpose 
of organizing the several bank note redemp- 
tion agencies. Each bank shall be entitled 
to only one vote, which shall be cast by an 
officer of the bank who has been duly au- 
thorized by a vote of the board of directors 
thereof. 

Sec. 3. That the association of all the 
national banks clearing or redeeming their 
notes at any one of the cities so desig- 
nated shall be known as “the -— (insert 
number) Bank Note Redemption District.”* 

Sec. 4. That all the national banks of 
each of the bank note redemption districts 
so constituted shall organize themselves into 
an association to be known as ‘‘the ——— 
(insert number) Bank Note Redemption Dis- 
trict,”’ by electing a board of managers, con- 
sisting of seven members who shall serve, 
according to the number of votes received, 
respectively, for seven, six, five, four, three, 
two and one years, and by adopting a set 
of by-laws for the proper conduct of their 
business. 

Sec. 5. That every year thereafter on the 
first Monday in May all the national banks 
of each of the bank note redemption dis- 
tricts aforesaid shall elect one member to 
its board of managers to succeed to the 
vacancy caused by the expiration of the 
term of the retiring member, and such new- 
ly elected member shal! serve for a period 
of seven years. In case a vacancy occurs 
in said board of managers by death or res- 
ignation the board of managers shall fill the 
same until the next annual election, when 
some one shall be elected to fill the unex- 
pired term. In the election of all members 
to the board of managers each bank shall 
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vote as prescribed in section two of this 
act. 

Sec. 6. That the board of managers of 
each bank note redemption district, so se- 
lected, shall appoint one of their number 
to act as chairman for the ensuing year, 
who shall thereupon become a deputy comp- 
troller of the currency, and shall give his 
entire time to the bank note redemption dis- 
trict, and shall receive as compensation 
therefor $6,000 per annum, payable $500 
monthly; and in case of any bank failure 
in his bank note redemption district the 
chairman of said board of manggers shall 
act as receiver thereof without any addi- 
tional compensation therefor. 

Sec. 7. That each chairman of a board 
of managers, subject to the direction of 
the board, shall succeed to all the authority 
of the Comptroller of the Currency so far 
as the supervision of the banks in his par- 
ticular bank note redemption district is 
concerned, and all the decisions of the 
courts affecting the office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency shall be applicable 
to the conduct of the chairman of the re- 
spective bank note redemption districts. But 
for the purpose of securing a uniform sys- 
tem of bank reports, all the national banks 
shall make reports to the Comptroller of the 
Currency as now provided by law. 

Sec. 8 That five members of said board 
of managers shall constitute a quorum to 
do business. 

Sec. 9. That each board of managers 
so selected shall have entire and sole charge 
of the organization and conduct of its bank 
note redemption agency, and without the 
suggestion of. oar consultation with, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, shall select and 
direct such a number of bank examiners as 
the board may from time to time deem 
requisite for the proper supervision of the 
national banks within its redemption dis- 
trict; and thereafter all bank examinations 
under the direction of the Comptroller of 
the Currency shall cease, except when in his 
judgment the public interests demand a 
special examination, which shall be conduct- 
ed under his direction. 

Sec. 10. That each board of managers of 
the several bank note redemption districts 
shall meet at least once every month 
throughout the year at its respective bank 
note redemption agency. The day of said 
monthly meeting shall be the second Thurs- 
day .in every month, unless the board of 
managers shall, by vote, select some other 
day. 

Sec. 11. That upon the completion of the 
organizations of tae several bank note re- 
demption districts, as hereinbefore provided, 
any national bank may retire all of its pres- 
ent bond-secured note circulation by depos- 
iting with the United States Treasurer an 
amount of the present bond-secured notes 
and of lawful money, which, together, will 
be equal to its entire circulation now out- 
standing, and may thereupon take out for 
issue and circulation an amount of bank 
notes, which shall be known as “national 
bank guaranteed credit notes,”’ equal to its 
paid-up capital without depositing United 
States bonds to secure the payment thereof 
as now provided by law: Provided, how- 
ever, that before any national bank shall 
have the right to retire its present bond- 
secured circulation and take out “national 
bank guaranteed credit notes.”’ as in ths 
section prescribed, it shall first. unless lo- 
cated in its redemption city, make arrange- 
ments with a national bank which is located 
in its redemption city for the redemption of 
its bank notes in gold coin or its equivalent: 
and shall deposit in gold coin, or its equiv- 
alent, with the Treasurer of the United 
States an amount of money equal to five 
per cent. of its average deposits during the 
preceding calendar six months, and in ad- 
dition thereto an amount equal to five per 
cent of the “national bank guaranteed 
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credit notes’’ it proposes to take out for is- 
sue and circulation. 

Sec. 12. That any national bank desiring 
to take out for issue and circulation an 
amount of ‘“‘national bank guaranteed credit 
notes’”’ in excess of its paid-up capital may 
do so, provided the board of managers of 
the bank note redemption agency to which 
it belongs first gives its approval thereto. 

Sec. 13. That the “national bank guar- 
anteed credit notes’ referred to in the two 
preceding sections shall be printed upon 
paper with green background or effect, and 
shall bear these words: ‘‘National bank 
guaranteed credit note. Will be redeemed 
upon demand over its own counter by the 
———— National Bank in gold coin, or its 
equivalent. The payment of this note is 
guaranteed by a fund deposited with the 
Treasurer of the United States,’’ and such 
other words as the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency may approve. 

Sec. 14. That thereafter every national 
bank shall deposit upon the tenth days of 
January and July each year, with the 
Treasurer of the United States, an amount 
of gold coin, or its equivalent, equal to five 
per cent. of its average deposits during the 
preceding calendar six months and five per 
cent. of its ‘national bank guaranteed credit 
notes” taken out for issue and circulation. 

Sec. 15. That as soon as the amount of 
money deposited by the national banks with 
the Treasurer of the United States as afore- 
said shall reach the sum of $25,000,000, all 
the bonds now deposited by national banks 
to secure Government deposits shall be re- 
turned to the respective banks to which 
they belong, and from and after that date 
any national bank holding a Government de- 
posit shall pay interest thereon to the 
Treasurer of the United States at the rate 
of two per cent. per annum, the same being 
payable as follows: One per cent. on the 
first days of January and July in each year 
on the average balance during the preceding 
six months. 

Sec. 16. That any national bank which 
has taken out “national bank . guaranteed 
credit notes’? for issue and circulation, in 
accordance with section eleven of this act, 
shall pay to the Treasurer of the United 
States, on the first days of January and 
July of each year, one per cent. upon the 
average amount of notes in actual circula- 
tion during the preceding six months. 

Sec. 17. That the five per cent. of all de- 
posits so deposited with the United States 
Treasurer, the: five per cent. of all note is- 
sues so deposited with the United States 
Treasurer, the interest paid by the na- 
tional banks upon United States Govern- 
ment deposits to the Treasurer of the United 
States, and the two per cent. paid to the 
Treasurer of the United States upon the 
“national bank guaranteed credit notes’’ in 
circulation shall constitute a common or 
general guarantee fund for the following 
uses and purposes, namely: 

Sec. 18. That to guarantee the payment 
of all individual deposits, all bank notes, 
all bank deposits and all Government de- 
“posits without discrimination or preference, 
and to pay all the expenses incurred in any 
way in properly conducting and maintaining 
the several “bank note redemption agen- 
cies,’’ including the charges for the trans- 
mission of bank notes by any national bank 
to its ‘‘bank note redemption agency,’ and 
all expenses of whatsoever kind incurred in 
the examinations of the banks of the re- 
spective “bank note redemption districts,’’ 
and all the expenses incurred by the mem- 
bers of the respective boards of managers 
in the performance of their official duties. 

Sec. 19. That primarily, and for the time 
being, eighty per cent. of the said guaran- 
tee fund shall be invested in United States 
Government bonds, bearing two per cent. 
interest. In purchasing said bonds a first 
preference shall be given to the bonds now 
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deposited by national banks with the United 
States to secure the payment of the bank 
notes now outstanding, the price in all such 
cases to be the price paid by the respective 
banks for the particular bonds now held by 
them. Second preference shall be given to 
the United States two per cent. bonds, if 
any were purchased in good faith and are 
now held as security for the United States 
Government’ deposits. No purchases of 
bonds made by any national bank after Jan. 
uary first, 1908, shall be recognized as bona 


e. 

Sec. 20. That the balance, or remaining 
one-fifth of the said guarantee fund at 
least, shall be kept in cash and deposited 
with the various bank note redemption 
agencies or national banks located in bank 
note redemption cities, for the purpose of 
facilitating and effecting the redemption of 
national bank notes. 

Sec. 21. That said “national bank guar- 
anteed credit notes,’’ issued in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act, shall be 
received at par in all parts of the United 
States in payment of taxes, excises, public 
lands and all other dues to the United 
States, including duties on- imports, and also 
for all salaries and other debts and demands 
owing by the United States to individuals, 
corporations and associations within the 
United States, except interest on the public 
debt and in redemption of the national cur- 
rency. Said notes shall be received upon 
deposit and for all purposes of debt and lia- 
bility by every national banking association 
at par and without charge of whatsoever 


kind. 
Sec. 22. That any national banking as- 
sociation, situated and doing business in 


a central reserve city,. or a reserve city, 
shall at all times have on hand in lawful 
money of the United States an amount 
equal to at least twenty-five per cent. of its 
‘national guaranteed credit notes’ in cir- 
culation; and every other national bank- 
ing association shall at all times have on 
hand in lawful money of the United States 
an amount equal to at least fifteen per 
cent. of its ‘‘national bank guaranteed credit 
notes’’ in circulation: Provided, however,. 
that any national banking association sit- 
uated and doing business in a reserve city 
may keep seven and one-half per cent., or 
three-tenths, of its reserve in cash deposits 
in a central reserve city; and that every 
national banking association, situated and 
doing business outside of a central reserve 
city or a reserve city, may keep four per 
cent., or four-fifteenths, of its lawful money 
reserve in cash deposits in a central reserve 
city, or a reserve city. 

Sec. 23. That every national bank may 
count as a part of its required reserve the 
amount it shall have deposited with the 
United States Treasurer in accordance with 
sections eleven and fourteen of this Act, and 
shall be entitled to receive interest thereon 
at the rate of one per cent, per annum, pay- 
able annually on the first day of July each 
succeeding year. 

Sec. 24. That any national bank desiring 
to wind up its affairs and go out of busi- 
ness, shall be entitled to receive back its 
advance made to said guarantee fund, less 
any deductions made because of bank fail- 
ures: Provided, however, that all the lia- 
bilities of such bank have been paid in full 
and satisfied, or an amount of lawful money 
equal thereto has been paid into the United 
States Treasury for that purpose, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency approves the 
repayment of said sum. 

Sec. 25. That whenever any bank failure 
occurs after the first day of January, 1909, 
one-tenth of the loss resulting therefrom 
shall be borne by the banks of the bank 
note redemption district to which the bank 
failing belongs, pro rata or according to 
their respective deposits and note issues, 
the same being deducted from the interest 
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due such banks upon their deposits in the 
guarantee fund, and the balance, or nine- 
tenths of the loss, shall be borne by the 
general or common guarantee fund. 

Sec. 26. That from and after the first 
day of January, 1909, no national bank shall 
pay out over its counter any bond-secured 
bank note, but shall send the same to its 
bank note redemption agency, and the bank 
note redemption agency shall forward it to 
the United States Treasury for redemption, 
cancellation and destruction. 

Sec. 27. That any national bank that shall 
count any national bank guaranteed credit 
note or notes as a part of its reserve shall 
pay into the said guarantee fund a penalty 
(tax) of ten per cent. per diem on the 
amount so counted, and any national bank 
that shall after January first, 1909, count 
any bond-secured bank note as a part of its 
reserve shall pay into the said guarantee 
fund a penalty (tax) of ten per cent. per 
diem upon the amount so counted. 

Sec. 28. That any national bank that 
has a paid-un capital of at least $100,000 
and kas a surplus of at least $50,000, and 
has been in business at least five years, 
may act as guardian, administrator, exec- 
utor or trustee, in accordance with the laws 
of the State or Territory where situated or 
located, and the reserves required in all such 
eases shall be determined and fixed by the 
board of managers of the “bank note re- 
demption district’? within which such bank 
is located. All such accounts shall be kept 
separate and apart from all other accounts. 

Sec. 29. That from and after the passage 
of this Act any national bank may accept 
savings bank accounts; but such accounts 
shall not be subject to check, but be paid 
out only on book account, and all the rec- 
ords and books shall be kept separate and 
apart from the commercial accounts of the 
bank, and the reserves required in all such 
cases, and the interest to be allowed, shall 
be determined and fixed by the board of 
managers of the ‘‘bank note redemption dis- 
trict’? where such bank is located. 

Sec. 30. That all investments made for 
the benefit of the accounts referred to in 
the two preceding sections shall be under 
such rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the board of managers of the 
respective agencies, subject, however, to 
any laws that the several States may have 
passed or may pass limiting, determining 
and prescribing such investments. 

Sec. 31. That from and after the passage 
of this Act no national bank shall pay on 
any commercial account a _ higher rate of 
interest than two per cent. upon monthly 
balances. Nor shall time certificates be 
issued payable upon demand for a shorter 
period than three months and in no case 
shall a time certificate or a savings bank 
account be transferred or converted into a 
commercial account. Nor shall this be ac- 
complished in any way directly or indirectly, 
and any bank that violates this section shall 
pay into the guarantee fund a penalty of 
ten per cent. upon the amount so trans- 
ferred or converted. 

Sec. 32. That the Comptroller of the Cur- 
reney and the deputy comptrollers, who are 
the chairmen of the boards of managers of 
the respective “bank note reaemption dis- 
tricts,’’ shall meet at least every six months 
at such place as the Comptroller shall des- 
ignate, and such regular meetings shall be 
held on the second Tuesday of April and 
October in each year, unless the Comptrol- 
ler and the deputy comptrollers by vote 
select some other day and month. 

See. 33. That the Comptroller shall al- 
ways act as chairman of said meetings 
and, except as herein provided, shall con- 
tinue to exercise all the authority and pow- 
ers now exercised by him. The said deputy 
comptrollers shall report to the Comptroller 
all violations of law and give him such in- 
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formation from time to time as he may 
call for. 

Sec. 34. That all prosecutions for viola- 
tions of the law shall be under the direction 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, and the 
said deputy comptrollers shall render him 
such assistance and services as he may re- 


, That the Comptroller and the 
said deputy comptrollers, the chairmen of 
the several boards of managers of the 
“bank note redemption districts,’’ shall 
have the direction and control of the guar- 
antee fund so far as it may be necessary 
to use it to facilitate and effect the re- 
demption of the national bank notes at the 
several agencies and shall have power to 
determine in what securities said guaran- 
tee fund shall be invested, if at any time 
it shall be necessary to purchase other and 
additional securities than the United States 
Government two per cent. bonds now out- 
standing, as herein provided. 

Sec. 36. That from and after the date 
that said guarantee funds shall amount to 
the sum of $25,000,000 the United States 
Government shall deposit from day to day 
all its receipts from whatever source re- 
ceived in such national banks as it may 
select: Provided, however, that after the 
first day of January, 1909, it shall not have 
and keep on deposit in any one national 
bank an amount of money greater than 
fifty per cent. of the capital thereof. 

Sec. 37. That from and after the date 
that said guarantee fund shall amount to 
the sum of $25,000,000 all debts and obliga- 
tions of whatsoever kind owing to the 
United States Government, including stamp 
sales, internal revenues and duties on im- 
ports, may be paid by check and draft 
given by any national bank or by draft 
accepted, or check certified by any national 
bank, and all debts or obligations owing by 
the United States to others shall be paid 
by check or draft upon some national bank 
which is a United States depository, or upon 
the Treasury or one of the sub-Treasuries 
of the United States, at the option of the 
Government. 

Sec. 38. That if the five per cent. guar- 
antee fund shall not amount to sufficient 
by January first, 1909, to purchase all the 
United States Government two per cent. 
bonds held by the banks, the United States 
Government shall use so much of its de- 
posits then held by the banks as may be 
necessary to purchase the balance upon the 
same terms as prescribed in section 19 of 
this Act, and the bonds so purchased shall 
remain in the United States Treasury to be 
taken up from time to time as the said 
guarantee fund increases: Provided, how- 
ever, that not more than $200,000,000 of the 
money in the Treasury outside of said guar- 
antee fund, and held by the banks, shall be 
used for such purpose. 

Sec. 39. That whenever the accumula- 
tions from said guaranty fund, arising from 
the interest on said bonds, and _ interest 
upon any part of said fund deposited with 
national banks, the interest on Government 
deposits, and the tax upon the national bank 
guaranteed credit notes, shall reach $25,000,- 
000, after paying ail the expenses, as pro- 
vided in section eighteen, and meeting any 
losses due to bank failures, the excess re- 
maining over and above said $25,000,000 on 
each succeeding first day of January shall 
be paid in gold coin into the reserve fund 
of the United States Treasury until the 
amount of gold coin therein shall be $346,- 
000,000, whereupon all the United States 
notes outstanding shall be converted into 
gold certificates, and thereafter no national 
bank shall hold a United States note as part 
of its reserves, nor shall the Government 
of the United States thereafter pav out a 
United States note. but they shall be can- 
eceled and destroyed. 
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Sec. 40. That all Acts or parts of Acts 
inconsistent with the provisions of this Act 
are hereby repealed. 


Eprrortar, Nore.—Both these bills 
were received so near the date of pub- 
lication of THe Bankers MaGazine 
that extended comment upon them is 
impossible. 

The Aldrich Bill is extremely vicious 
in principle in that it still further in- 
volves commercial banking with fixed 
investments. The true basis of bans 
notes—and of other bank credits—is 
commercial paper. 

The Aldrich Bill if it becomes a 
law will work in favor of the large 
cities where the banks have considerable 
amounts of stocks and bonds, and 
against the country banks whose assets 
consist chiefly of commercial paper. 

The Aldrich Bill would be in the 
interests of bond syndicates, enabling 
them to market their securities to 


greater advantage (to themselves). 


Furthermore, the tax which Senator 
Aldrich proposes for his emergency 
currency is so high as to make the new 
notes of no use to legitimate commercial 
operations where six per cent. is the 
ruling rate, but they would help out 
Wall Street speculators who often pay 
much higher rates on call loans. 

The Aldrich Bill is further objection- 
able in placing the regulation of the 
issue of the emergency currency in the 
hands of a board of Government officials 
instead of allowing an automatic regu- 
lation by the banks or clearing-houses. 

The whole measure would work in 
favor of Wall Street and against the 
West and South, where an emergency 
currency is really needed. 

The Fowler Bill is correct in prin- 
ciple, providing for a genuine credit 
currency. There will, however, be dif- 
ference of opinion as to some of its de- 
tails, such as insuring deposits, and 
extending trust company and savings 
bank privileges to national banks. 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE LATE 
MONEY SQUEEZE. 


NE of the bankers in a central 
reserve city was asked “Where 
is all the currency gone?” The 

answer was: “Well, I think the coun- 
try banks have got the most of it. I 
know a country bank with average de- 
posits of $60,000. This bank now has 
$40,000 in cash and the directors are 
sleeping in the bank every night guard- 
ing it.” 


A St. Louis bank received in the reg- 
ular course of business a draft on a 
firm in Texas for collection from one of 
its regular customers. In due time the 
draft was returned with the following 
notation: 

“We shall not present this item. We 
will not harass our customers at this 
time.” 


RAILWAY PUBLICITY. 


; io Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany announces that it will con- 

tinue the policy inaugurated 
some time ago of furnishing to the 
public prompt and accurate informa- 
tion of interest relative to its affairs, 
and that Mr. Ivy L. Lee, who retires 
from the firm of Parker and Lee (who 
have hitherto acted for the company in 
this capacity), entered the service of 
the company January 1, 1908, and will 
have particular charge of this work. 


THE WOMAN DEPOSITOR AGAIN. 


—"* my check good in this bank?” 

“It isn’t good, ma’am, until 

you sign it.” 

“Oh, bother! Didn’t you notice I 
inclosed my calling card with it?” 

“Yes, ma’am. But it is not the same 
thing.” 

“Such a nuisance! Then I suppose 
I can’t get my money?” 

“You can get it by 
check.” 

“How can I? My secretary who does 
all my signing is away on her vaca- 
tion!"—-T'he Business Monthly. 


signing the 





CLIPPED COINS. 


HER CONFIDENCE RESTORED. 


HE was a little old lady, so little 
and so old that with considerate 
friends she would never, never 

have been allowed alone in the hurried 
throng on the busy streets. She was 
such an old little lady that she had 
only just learned that there had been 
trouble in the banks, and she had made 
such haste as she could to be sure that 
her money—all the money she had 
saved—was safe. 

“Have you got my 
asked tremulously when 
reached the teller’s window. 

“How much did you have?” asked 
the teller kindly. No one could help 
being kind to such a little old lady. 

“Twenty-five dollars,” she answered. 
“Two tens and a five. I didn’t wish to 
take it out,” she continued apologetical- 
ly, “but I should feel better if you 
could just let me see it.” 

So they showed her carefully “two 
tens and a five.”” Her faded eyes bright- 
ened, and with a grateful “Thank you,” 
she left, every line of her bent little 
figure showing happy contentment and 
confidence, for she had seen her money. 
—Nem York Times. 


money?” she 
she finally 


COMING HIS WAY. 


66 SEE that Moneybags has come 
forward with a half-million to 
help out in this financial trou- 

ble.” 

“Yes, but if he wished to relieve the 
trouble any why did he wait so long?” 

“Well. you see, he wanted to be sure 
the tide was coming in before casting 
his bread on the waters.” —Judge. 


A LEAP YEAR SCHEME. 


TELLA—‘“How did she catch that 
Wall Street fellow?” 

Bella—‘“‘Asked him what it 

meant to squeeze the shorts.”—New 


York Sun. 


A CURRENT QUESTION. 


79 E is worth millions,” said one 
Wall Street man. 
“Currency,” asked the 
other, “or clearing-house certificates?” 
—Washington Star. 


MR. DOOLEY’S FINANCIAL 
PROBLEMS. 


66 IH’ on’y raison Congress goes on 
an’ nobody cares is that it 
niver dales with subjicts that 

anny wan else iver talks about onless 

they are in dhrink. Who iver heerd iv 

two sensible men discussin’ th’ river an’ 

harbor bill—or wan sensible woman? 

Did you an’ ye’er wife iver set down at 

night an’ debate th’ pension system or 

free rural delivery, great subjicks that 
ivry day f’r three months will sind 

Congress to th’ flure? No, sir. That’s 

th’ raison why we can put up with 

governmints, because they’re always 
kept busy attindin’ to matthers iv no 
importance. Annything that’s import- 
ant enough to need attindence I'll niver 
pass over to a collection iv lawyers fr’m 
th’ rural disthricks. Whin ye see me 
with me face convulsed in passion an’ 
anger gleamin’ fr’m me eye, ‘tis not 
about th’ railroad situation I’m thinkin’, 
but about me tight shoes. Whin ye 
see me with me head bowed in thought. 
it’s not wondhrin’ about th’ threeasury 
surplus I am, but meditatin’ on how 

I’m goin’ to raise th’ money f’r th’ 

monthly rent.”—P. F. Dunne, “Mr. 

Dooley,” in American Magazine. 


WILL NOT WALK THE FLOOR. 
oe SUPPOSE your financial re- 


verses will keep you walking the 
floor?” 
“Worse than that,” answered Mr. 
Jonah Jones. “It looks as if I wouldn’t 
be able to rent a floor.”—Washington 


Herald. 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OF “SHAKES.” 


HEN you have money your 
friends are all anxious to 
shake you by the hand, but 

when it is all gone they will shake you 
altogether.—Philadelphia Record. 


THE PRESIDENT BORROWED IT. 
IFE—“‘Haven’t you any change 
about you?” 
Husband—“No, my dear. 
This morning the president of my bank 
borrowed my last quarter.” —Life. 


POVERTY AND WEALTH. 


ONEST poverty ranks as high 
with some people as dishonest 
wealth does with some others.—- 

Chicago News. 


THE POET’S INEXPERIENCE. 


HE man who immortalized the old 
oaken bucket probably had never 


gone up against a bucket-shop. 
—-Cincinnati Times-Star. 


TRUE WORDS OF A STATESMAN. 


ENATOR BAILEY has at last 
uttered a sublime truth. He de- 
clares that Congress does not 

understand the financial question.—St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 


A MODEL CURRENCY SYSTEM. 


NICKER—“What is your idea of 
a model currency system?” 
Bocker-—“One by which the 
-waiter won't be able to bring you 
change for his tip—New York Sun. 


A HOLIDAY PROBLEM. 


UCLID was trying a problem pro- 
E pounded by his wife. 

“The cost of my present to 
her this year is to the cost of her pres- 
ent to me last year as 98 cents is to 
what?” 
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Giving it up, he returned to the bank 
statement for light reading —New York 
Sun. , 


REPUBLICAN DEFEAT ASSURED. 


F the Republican bosses insist on 
passing the Wall Street measure 
known as the Aldrich Bill, they 

will put a burden upon the party that 
will lead to defeat in the coming Presi- 
dential campaign. 


THE TAIL AND THE DOG. 
W ALL STREET speculation con- 


stitutes but a small fraction 

of the business of the coun- 
try. If the Wall Street currency 
scheme known as the Aldrich Bill be- 
comes a law, it will be a case of the 
tail wagging the dog. 


BOND MARKET ENLARGED. 
i the Aldrich Bill becomes a law, 

the bond market will be consider- 

ably enlarged. Syndicates that 
subscribe for large blocks of state, mu- 
nicipal and railway bonds can work 
them off on banks, which can, in turn, 
use them as security for bank notes. 
This is a fine scheme for the Wall Street 
syndicates, but where do the people 
come in? 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 
DUCATION of the public mind 


on the currency question is the 

great need of the time.—New 
York Journal of Commerce and Com- 
mercial Bulletin. 

If this work had been done by the 
bankers’ associations and other business 
organizations years ago, the present un- 
satisfactory currency system would 
have been improved before now; and 
the passage of a measure like the Ald- 
rich Bill would not be possible if the 
people knew what their representatives. 
were doing. 





MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


NATIONAL CITY BANK, 


EFERENCE has already been 
made in these pages to the open- 
ing of the new building of the 
National City Bank of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., which took place in September 
last. Some views of the new building 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


(now president of the First National 
Bank of Mt. Vernon, N. Y.), vice- 
president, and George F. Flandreaux, 
cashier. On May 21, 1901, Henry M. 
Lester, up to that time a manufacturer 
of hats in New York, became _presi- 
dent, and has occupied the office since. 


The Officers’ Quarters, National City Bank, New Rochelle, N. Y, 


are shown herewith which indicate how 
thoroughly the bank is equipped for 
carrying on its business. 

This bank began business as a state 
institution in 1899, with a capital of 
$50,000 and surplus of $5,000. The 
officials were: Col. Herman Henne- 


berger, president; C. F. McClellan 


Mr. Lester is an old resident of New 
Rochelle, and his success with the City 
Bank is shown by the growth of its de- 
posits from $169,483, when he became 
president, to $1,900,000 at the opening 
of the new building. The capital has 
been increased to $200,000 and the 
surplus has grown to over $100,000. 
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The New Building. 


oURRETETT 


The Vault. 
NATIONAL CITY BANK, NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
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The Ladies’ Room. 


ih 


ev i 


The Main Banking Room. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK, NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 





PUBLISHERS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


wo VOY VOOOUUOWUVUVUYUOUVOVOVVLVS®: 


WE ENTER OUR SIXTY-SECOND YEAR. 


HE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
this month enters upon its sixty- 
We think that in 


this day of ephemeral literature and 


second year. 


short-lived publications, our continued 
growth and prosperity after a life cov- 
ering the space of two generations is 
noteworthy, and we take a little pardon- 
able pride in our lusty old age. 

There have been mighty changes in 
the political, industrial and financial 
life of the United States and of the 
world since THe Bankers MAGAZINE 
was established in Baltimore in 1846. 
by I. Smith Homans, who continued to 
conduct the publication until his death 
in 1874. 

Since 1852 the publication office of 
Tue Bankers MaGazine has been in 
York. There 
changes in ownership during the long 
From the 


New have been few 
history of the magazine. 
first its policy has been conservative. 
but progressive. For this reason and 
on account of its strong editorial super- 
vision it has for many years been con- 
sidered the leading publication of its 
class in this country. 


Tue 


through the period of civil strife which 


Bankers MaGazine has lived 


It has lived 
through several financial panics and 
It has 


seen many experiments advocated and 


tore the land asunder. 


periods of industrial depression. 


made in the country’s finances, some of 
them successful, others not so success- 
ful. 
of the National Banking Law and the 


It has witnessed the establishment 


subsequent marvelous growth in our 
banking system, coincident with the 
great development of the country’s re- 
sources and its growth in population 
and It has 


seen great expansion in the nation’s 


international _ prestige. 


trade and commerce, both internal and 
world-wide. It has this 
Twentieth Century of great opportunity 


entered 


and bright prospects full of vigor and 
optimism. 

To-day Tue Bankers MaGazine is 
renewing its youth. It is sixty-two 
years young, not old. We are not con- 
tent to rest on our splendid record of 
past achievements. With the co-opera- 
tion of our friends, some of whom have 
been subscribers and readers for more 
than half the term of our existence, we 
purpose to keep on growing bigger. 
stronger and more helpful to the finan- 


cial community year by year. 





MONEY, TRADE AND 
INVES T/NEN TS spon 


New York, Jan. 3, 1908. 


ECOVERY From tue Disasters 
of October and November, at 
least in part, is the story to be 

told of the last month of 1907. The 
year just ended will long be memorable 
as a year of desolation and wreckage. 
That the results of the panic were less 
drastic than they were is very satisfac- 
tory evidence that a genuine substantial 
prosperity has existed. Speculation has 
travelled at a swifter pace, but there has 
nevertheless been a rapid increase in 
actual and legitimate wealth. 


October 19. 


$1,076,846,300 
1,025,711,400 
205,353,300 
62,257,200 
267,610,500 
11,182,650 


Deposits 
Specie 

Legal tenders 
Total reserve 
Surplus reserve 


” * Deficit. 


Oct. 19 to Nov. 
Increase $111,152,100 


Loans 
Deposits 
Specie 

Legal tenders 
Total reserve 
Surplus reserve 


Increase 

Decrease 

Decrease 
eee rere ye Decrease 
Decrease 


During the past month there was a 
gradual readjustment of conditions in 
the direction of normal, but the lost 
ground is being recovered only slowly. 
The banks of New York and other cities 
have continued their policy of holding 
back currency, resorting to the use of 
checks payable only through the clear- 
ing-house. The currency situation has 
improved very much, however, and the 
premium on currency has almost entire- 
ly disappeared. 

The bank condition in New York has 
been improving continuously since No- 
vember 23. On that date the clearing- 


house banks reported a deficit of $54,- 
103,600. At the close of the year the 
deficit was down to $20,170,350. For 
ten consecutive weeks a deficit in the 
reserve has been reported, a length of 
time for which there can be found no 
precedent. 

An interesting comparison may be 
made between the first and second 
halves of this ten-week period. The 
weeks from October 19 to November 23 
cover the period when the situation was 
most discouraging, while from Novem- 
ber 23 to December 28 affairs were to 


December 28. 


$1,147,694,400 
1,050,925,400 
187,874,300 
54,686,700 
242,561,000 
*20,170,350 


November 23. 
$1,187,998,400 
1,079,818,800 
168,799,100 
47,052,000 
215,851,100 
*54,103,600 


23. v. 23 to Dec. 28. 


$40,304,000 
28,893,400 
19,075,200 
7,634,700 
26,709,900 
33,933,250 


No 
Decrease 
Decrease 
Increase 
Increase 
Increase 
Increase 


54,107,400 
36,554,200 
15,205,200 
51,759,400 
65,286,250 


a greater or less extent improving. In 
the first table are shown the loans, 
deposits, reserves and surplus or deficit 
on the dates mentioned: 

It is apparent from this exhibit that 
the recovery in the last five weeks has 
not been nearly so rapid as was the de- 
cline in the first five weeks. It will be 
observed that loans and deposits in- 
creased in the first half of the ten-week 
period and decreased in the second half. 
while the cash reserves followed the 
opposite course. This is more clearly 
shown in the accompanying compari- 
son. 
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Right in the midst of the panic loans 
were increased $111,000,000 and de- 
posits $54,000,000, but since November 
23 they have been reduced $40,000,000 
and nearly $29,000,000, respectively. 
In the first half of the period nearly 
$52,000,000 in cash reserves was lost, 
but little more than one-half of which 
has since been recovered. The surplus 
reserve of $11,000,000 was changed to 
a deficit of $54,000,000—a loss of 
$65,000,000. Since November 23 the 
deficit has been reduced nearly $34,000,- 
000. In the replenishing of the re- 
serves and surplus therefore the pace 
has been only about one-half as fast as 
the previous depletion. 

For a long time to come a study of 
the banking statistics of the country 
will no doubt attract every careful 
student of the causes and results of the 
recent panic. The Comptroller of the 
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States. But the national banks in New 
York City alone suffered a decline in 
their specie and legal-tender holdings 
of nearly $42,000,000, the total falling 
from $218,786,132 to $177,093,821. In 
six cities, including New York, the loss 
in specie and legal tenders between the 
dates mentioned exceeded $78,000,000, 
as shown below: 

That there was an enormous shift- 
ing of funds from centres where money 
is usually most needed to out-of-town 
banks has been very well known, and 
the national bank returns simply con- 
firm prior evidence. From the national 
banks in the three central reserve cities 
$59,582,182 was withdrawn. The de- 
crease in the forty other reserve cities 
was $27,704,019, but $18,447,914 of 
this amount came from the three cities. 
Boston, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
The total decrease for the forty-three 








August 22. December 3. Decrease. 
BY ED it ieee deb eenemen $218, 786,132 $177,093,821 $41,692,311 
EY akeickaiew che eaadbeedwoewae 66,138,603 54,023,802 | 12,114,801 
i EY keunéeneteebédencagouseae 26,821,806 21,046,736 5,775,070 
IN sah csacor tig che spots ia ace bk awe os 22,076,089 16,984,410 5,091,679 
PUNE eign Scaigcn haeneeas 26,203,204 18,018,682 8,184,522 
ID anno dicta ikon ow ac biacaceach 21,510,764 16,339,051 5,171,713 
ee OI ses 0 Sho eee ce oo rece $381,536,598 $303,506,502 $78,030,096 


Currency, by issuing a call for state- 
ments from the national banks for De- 
cember 3, 1907, has furnished the first 
as well as the best opportunity for in- 
vestigating the banking situation 
throughout the country. The published 
statements show very clearly that the 
national banks of the United States ma- 
terially strengthened their reserves at 
a time when the currency strain was the 
severest. 

Comparing aggregates, the results do 
not in every case appear serious. For 
‘instance, between August 22, the date 
of the last previous call, and December 
3, the specie holdings of all the nation- 
al banks fell from $531,107,750 to 
$509,685,278—a loss of only about 
$21,000,000. In the same time the 





legal tenders held were reduced from 
$170,515,782 to $151,099,458—a loss 
of $19,000,000. The total loss in cash 
reserves was less than $41,000,000. That 
in the 


was for all the banks United 





reserve cities was a little more than 
$87,000,000 and all but about $9,000,- 
000 was lost in six cities. A number of 
reserve cities gained in reserves, while 
in the states outside of the reserve 
cities increases are almost uniformly 
shown. The following summary shows 
the changes in specie and legal tender 
reserves for all sections of the county: 

The drawing down of reserves in the 
New York banks represented in the 
clearing-house between the dates most 
nearly corresponding to those for which 
the national bank figures are given, Au- 
gust 24 and November 30, amounted to 
$54,240,100, or $12,000,000 more than 
the decrease reported by the national 
banks. 

The supply of money is still the 
prominent issue. Both in quantity and 
in quality there has never been a time 
when the currency now in use in this 
country has been surpassed. Since 
1892 the money in circulation has been 
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August 22, 


Cenfral Reserve Cities 
Other Reserve Cities | 190, 


$311 746,541 


Decemher 3. 





$252,164,359 


Decrease... ..$59,582,182 
162,600,218 a 


e+ ++. 27,704,019 





Total Reserve Cities 


New England States 

Eastern State: 

SOMEMOTN BUNGE. oo Scccsccccccccosscccosce | 
Middle States 

Western States 

I iciinsavescncncarcceicasncesen | 
Island Possessions.............-eee0+s Ree 


502,050,778 


$20,111,614 
55,947,032 
34,010,145 


54, . 

21,474,098 

13,090,928 
334,646 


$414,764,577 Decrease... .$87,286,201 
066,279 
#O5 005,858 
44,769,772 
66,081,449 
81,031,728 
18,659,526 


"315,866 








TR BUMNEE so vinncc cv qnindiccexessveet 


increased about $1,600,000,000. In 
the last two years the increase has been 
over $540,000,000. The annual in- 
crease since 1892 is shown as follows: 
In 1907 the estimated amount of gold 
in circulation was reduced $135,000,000 
to correct previous errors of long stand- 
ing. While the total circulation actu- 
ally increased $330,000,000 in 1907. 
the deduction makes the nomiral in- 
crease only $195,000,000. The total 
circulation on December 31, 1907, was 
$3,078,989,298, as compared with 31,- 
610,683,874 on December 31, 1892, an 
increase of $1,468,000,000 without 
making allowance for the $135,000,000 
deducted from the 1907 estimate. 


The changes in the money supply in- 


the last two months have been without 
precedent. The table at foot of this 
page shows the circulation, net cash in 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION. 


DECEMBER 3}. 
Increase 


Amount for Year 


$199,572,756 


~~ $246,020,158 


Treasury and total stock of money 
monthly since August last. 

More than $200,000,000 has been 
added to the stock of money since Octo- 
ber 31. About $80,000,000 was in na- 
tional bank notes and $115,000,000 in 
gold. The monthly increase in goid 
and national bank notes during the last 
three months of 1907 is shown in table 
at top of next page. 

The two principal sources of gain in 
our currency for years have been gold 
and national bank notes. In the last 
fifteen years $953,000,000 of gold and 
$516,000,000 of national bank notes 
have gone into our stock of money. 
Nearly $320,000,000 gold and $150,- 
000,000 national bank notes were add- 
ed since 1905. The increase in these 
two forms of money since 1892 is shown 
in second table on next page. 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION. 


Increase 


Amount for Year 





IODB. ..ccccovccccsccsess $1,610,683,874 $21,902,145 
1,729,018,266 118,334,392 


1626,568, 62 *102,449,644 
1,579,206,724 
50,223,400 


* 47,361.898 
650,228. 71,016,676 
1,721,100,640 
1,897,301 ,412 


70,877.240 
176,200,77: 
1,980,398,170 7 


VIO, 4 


Money in 
Circulation 


* Decrease. 


$2,173,251,879 
2,250,627,990 

2°348,700.901 

2°466,345.897 | 
2.569,621,125 | 
2,671,743.571 |  101.922.446 
2,883.900,328 |  212.356.757 
3,078, 989,298 | 330,088.970 


$192,853,709 
77,376,111 
98,072,911 
117,644,996 
103,275,228 





Net Cash in Total Stock of 
U.S. Treasury Moneyin U.S. 








August 31 :| $2,789,201,620 


September 30 
October 31 


December 31 


2,805,854. 
2,876,368.696 
3,008,241,583 
8,078,989,298 


374 | 828,834,075 


$3,123,056.673 

3,134,688,449 
272,408,215 3,148,776,911 
Payor 3,269,065,058 


$833,855,053 
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Increase 
for Month. 


National Bank 
Notes Outstanding. 


Increase 
for Month. 





October 31 
November 30. 
December 31 


GOLD. 
DECEMBER 31. 
Amount. 





$651,330,762 


108,541,829 
76,172,153 





$6,778,135 $609. 
71,971,874 
2,815,774 


| Increase for Year. 


* $35,515,168 $174,404,424 
15,575,828 208,538,844 

* 41,798,860 
* 27-180,476 
95,019,958 235,663,118 
52,090,384 
204,488,417 
66,483, 
92.531,972 
7,630,324 
70,704,562 
67,745,809 
31,330,011 
73,290,589 
167,075,261 
152,512,108 





980,466 
656,218,196 
690,130,895 


$5,993,352 
46,237,730 
33,912,699 


NATIONAL BANK NOTES. 





Amount, Increase for Year. 





1,325,839 


206,605,710 
213,716,973 


229,014,641 
243,817,870 
844 246,277,223 
340,141,175 
360,289,726 
384.929, 784 
425,163,018 
464,794,156 
540,914,347 
596,162.469 
690,130,895 





* Decrease. 


As to the general situation there is 
abundant evidence of curtailment and 
contraction in business. Improvement 
is looked for, but few believe that there 
is to be an immediate return of activity 
such as made the wheels whirl for so 
many years. The reduction in produc- 
tion of iron has been extensive. That 
is only one illustration. 

Measured by the volume of transac- 
tions recorded, the New York Stock Ex- 
change has been an exceedingly dull 
place during a large part of the year. 
Even prior to the panic of October the 
operations at the Exchange made a 
much smaller aggregate than in either 
1905 or 1906. In the last two months 
of the year the sales of stocks were 
only about 22,000,000 shares, as com- 
pared with 40,000,000 shares in 1906 
and with 58,000,000 shares in 1905. 
For the full year the sales of stocks 


STOCKS. 


fell below 200,000,000 shares and were 
88,000,000 less than in 1906 and $68,- 
900,000 less than in 1905, while some- 
what larger than in the troubled years 
of 1903 and 1904. The sales of bonds 
in 1907 were the smallest in years, be- 
ing only $525,000,000, as compared 
with $665,000,000 in 1906 and over 
$1,000,000,000 in each of the years 
1905 and 1904. It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that the bond transactions have 
increased considerably since the panic, 
and in the last two months of the year 
exceeded $131,000,000, as against only 
$85,000,000 in 1906. The recent re- 
covery in prices of bonds indicates that 
investors are again entering that in- 
vestment field. The following table 
shows the stock and bond sales at the 
New York Stock Exchange in the last 
five years with the sales for the last two 
months of the year stated separately: 


BonDs. 





November and 
December Shares. 


Year 
Shares. 


November and 


December. Year. 





26,000,000 
60,000,000 
58,000,000 





22,000,000 


161,000,000 
187,000,000 
266,000,000 
40,000,000 286,000,000 
198,000,000 


$64,000,000 
1,030,600,000 
1,03:3,000.000 
665,000,000 
525,000,000 
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As to the decline that has taken place 
in security values, it is not necessary 
to speak at length. From the slaughter 
in prices witnessed in October and No- 
vember there has been some recovery, 
but the quotations of stocks at the close 
of the year make a sorry showing as 
compared with those of a year ago. 
There is a tendency towards apprecia- 
tion, however, among the better classes 
of securities, particularly the standard 
lines of bonds. 

Some remarkable changes in prices 
of commodities are shown in a compari- 
son of ruling quotations at the end of 
1907 and of the preceding year. Wheat, 
now selling in New York at $1.06 per 
bushel, sold at about 80 cents. Corn is 
about 20 cents per bushel higher than it 
was a year ago, and is quoted at 72 
cents. Flour, which at the close of 1906 
sold at $4.35 a barrel, was quoted at the 
close of 1907 at $5.80 a barrel. Cot- 
ton also shows a substantial advance, 
although not so high as it was at the 
close of 1905. The price in 1907 was 


11.80 cents per pound, in 1906 10.65 


cents and in 1905 11.90 cents. 

On the other side, there have been 
some notable declines in values. Cop- 
per is selling a fraction above 13 cents 
per pound. A year ago the price was 
nearly 24 cents, and at one time in 
1907 was up to 2534 cents. Iron, which 
sold at $19 a ton in 1905, and at $26 
a ton in 1906, was down to $17 a ton 
on December 31, 1907. Lead and tin 
also show heavy losses in quotations. 

That the pendulum of prices which 
for a long time had been swinging up- 
ward is now moving downward, there 
is accumulative evidence not confined to 
this country alone. The record of prices 
kept by the London “Economist” for a 
number of years past shows that since 
last May the prices of commodities have 
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been falling. The index number which 
at the end of May was 2,601 had fallen 
to 2,360 at the close of November and 
undoubtedly was still lower on Decem- 
ber 31. The principal variations in the 
index number since 1902 are shown in 
the following table. 

In six months the decrease in the in- 
dex number was 241, carrying it down 
to almost the exact point recorded on 
June 30, 1906. Compared with Decem- 
ber 31, 1902, however, the number is 
still 357 points above that of five years 
ago. What decline there has been, how- 
ever, was in raw materials largely, while 
the prices of food have remained at 
high figures. 

THe Money Marxket.—While the 
money situation has been gradually im- 
proving, the year closes with rates still 
high and normal conditions far from be- 
ing restored. The large disbursements 
of money for interest and dividends in 
January would ordinarily tend to bring 
about a high rate of interest late in 
December, and considering the circum- 
stances the rates at the close of the 
year were not unreasonably high. Cur- 
rency was still commanding a premium 
on the last day of the year, but the pre- 
mium was so small as to indicate its 
early extinguishment. At the close of 
the month call money ruled at 8@18 
per cent., with the majority of loans at 
14 per cent. Banks and trust compa- 
nies were not in the market as lenders. 
Time money on Stock Exchange collat- 
eral is quoted nominally at 12 per cent. 
for thirty days, 10 per cent. for sixty 
to ninety days, and 7@8 per cent. for 
longer periods on good mixed collateral. 
For commercial paper there was little 
business and the rates nominally are 
8@814 per cent. for sixty to ninety 
days’ endorsed bills receivable, 8@814 
per cent. for first class four to six 


Lonpon Economist’s INDEx NUMBER OF PRICES. 


Total Index 

Number. 

December 31, 1902...........+ 2,003 
December 31, 1903...........- . 

June 30, 1904 2,136 
December 31, 1904............ . 

June 30, 1 2,163 


Total Index | 


Total Index 
Number, Vt 


Number, 


September 30, 1906........... , 
October 31, 1906 2, 
November », ae . 


January 31, 1907..... 


February 28, 1907. 


March 31, 1407 
June 30, 1906. 


April 30, 1907.... 


eee eee eernes a! 
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Money Rates In NEw York City. 


Aug. 1. 


Sept. 1. 


Oct. 1. 





Call loans, bankers’ balances 2 -—38% 


rg cent. 


214-4 


Per cent.|Per cent. 


\4 6 


Per cent. 


Nov. 1. | Dee. 1. 


Per cent. 


| Jan. 1 


Per cent. 


Call loans, banks and trust companies. . 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 60 days... 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days to 4 
months. 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to7 months. . 

Commercial paper, endorsed bills Fa aoe = 


2%— 
“_ 


6 
6 


Commercial 
to 6 months 

Commercial paper, good single names, 4 to 
6 months 


paper, prime — names, 4 





months’ single names, and 9 per cent. 
and higher for good paper having the 
same length of time to run. 

New York Banxs.—Since Novem- 
ber 30 the clearing-house banks have 
been contracting their loans, the reduc- 
tion in four weeks amounting to $50,- 


64-7 


24— 
534—6 


6 -% 
—% 


% 


‘ 














continuously, the reduction for the 
month being $32,000,000. The banks 
gained $17,000,000 specie and $7,000,- 
000 legal tender. The reserve is still 
$20,000,000 below the 25 per cent. limit, 
but the deficit was reduced nearly $33,- 
000,000 in four weeks, and promises 
One no- 


000,000. Deposits have also declined soon to disappear altogether. 
New York Ciry BANKS—CONDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 


Circula- 
tion, 


Legal 
tenders. 


< oans. De posits. Surplus Clearings. 
DATES. Loans ' _ Reserve. “4 


Specie. | 


$1,074,851 ,400 
& 066, 865, "900 
1,059, 494,000 

| 1,056, 925.400 





| $1,434.538,21 0 
1,805,346,800) 
1,230,967,C0C 

983,676,C00 


$65,658,100 
68,997,900 
70,659,600 | 
71,736,600 


$173.888,700 
177, 165,390 
181,503, 100 
187,874,300 


» 


Dec. 7 
ee 


Ty 
= 


ae 


*346,210,350 
*40,101,175 
#31,751.000 
*20,170,350 


| $48,613,800 


51,619,400 
54,686,700 


. $1,186,395,600 
1,175,027.900 
1,165,446,800 | 
1,147,694,400 


oe | 

1 
* Deficit. 

Deposits AND SurPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FiR8T OF EacH Monta. 


1906, 1907, 1908. 





Surplus 
Reserve. 


Surplus 
Reserve. 


$5,369,225 
12,634 0 


Surplus 
Bepestin, Reserve. 


Deposits. Deposits. 








$4,292,575 | $981. 301, 100 


11,127,625 | 


| $97,651,300 


| $1,050,925,400 
1,061,403. 100 


SOBUBEY ccccciesevs eer *$20,170,350 


February 


September 


November 
December 





1.034,059,000 
| 1,015,824. 100 | 
998,634,700 | 








+52,989,425 





Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,224,206,600, on September 17, 1904; 
August 5, 1905, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894, 


loans, $1,146,163.700 on 
* Deficit. 


Non-MEMBER Banks—NeEw YorK CLEARING-HOUSE. 


Deposit 
with Clear- 
ing- House 

agents, 


| Legal ten- 
Specie. | derand 
|bank notes. 


Deposit in 
other N.Y. 
banks. 


Loans and 


Surplus 
Investments. 


Capea | Reserve. 








$10,890,60 
12,596,500 
12,521.300 
11,032,800 
9,887,300 


4, 765,900 

114.766,800 
110,776,700 
96,875,800 








MONEY, 
Boston 


Deposits. | 


Loans, 





$190.718.000 
191,900,000 
190,638,000 | 
189. 459,000 | 
190,056,010 


| $212,128,000 
675,000 


210,022,000 


TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


BANKS. 


Specie. Pn Circulation.| Clearings. 





$79.436.800 
132,893,100 
124,352,700 
122,921,400 

98,538,200 


$14 316,000 
14,398.U00 
15,055,000 
16,258,000 
17,187,000 


yy OCU 
9,215,000 


000 | 10: 
| 1 


0,587.00 


PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 


Loans, Deposits, 


Clearing. 


Lawful Money 


Reserve. Circulation, | 





$224,247,000 
224,403,000 
224,776,000 
224.831 ,000 
225, 122,000 


$231,228,000 
230,198,000 
230,514,090 
229 509,000 
231,112,000 


ticeable point is the increase of $20,- 
000,000 in bank circulation since No- 
vember 2. The banks now have nearly 
$72,000,000 of notes outstanding. 

Foreign Banxs.—The Bank of Eng- 
land lost $7,000,000 gold in Decem- 
ber, the Bank of France $2,000,000. 
the Bank of Germany $4,000,000, and 
the Bank of Russia $23,000,000. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN 


Nov. 1, 1907. 


316,149,000 
16,793,000 
17.587,000 
17,912,000 
18 015,000 


$58,674,700 
133,349,300 
110,402,200 
117,969.400 

95,6>) 600 


44,798,000 
42,995,000 
43,085,000 


| 
| 
| $44,451,000 
| 43,301,000 


Foreign Excuanee.—The sterling 
exchange market was irregular during 
the month, but declined far below the 
rates ruling in November. 

Money Rates Asproap.—The Bank 
of England maintained its 7 per cent. 
rate of discount throughout the month, 
but lowered it to 6 per cent. on Janu- 
ary 2. It is noteworthy that 7 per cent. 


THE EvUROPEAN RANKS. 


Dee. 1, 1907. Jan. i, 198. 





Gold. Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold, 


Silver. | 





| £31,729,252 
iit, 428,770 
21,649,000 
125, 469,000 


Ste o.co>t 


Prey 


| £82,244.973 | 


108,013,931 


28,739,000 
125,265,000 
45.689,000 
15,615,000 


£30,745,846 | 

107,637, 853 | £36,977,204 
2%. Hay 000 

120.504, “O00 } 
45,759, "000 
15,649,000 


Netherlands 
Nat. Belgium.... 





> oe 


"245,000 
| £411,588,655 





£100, 456, 467° £408, 85u, 004 


38,664,000 
7,648,300 
3,589,333 
3,910,000 


| £99,072,243 £402,0%3,332 


4, 071, ‘000 





| £98,891,471 





ForREIGN ExcHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE First oF EacH Monts. 


| 


Sept. 1. 


| 
Sterling Bankers—60 days 
Se 
ee 
“ Commercial long 
- Docu’tary for paym’t... 
Paris—Cable transfers 

“ Bankers’ 60 days..... 

- Bankers’ sight 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight........... ; 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days..........! 

ois Bankers’ sight............ 
Amsterdam— Bankers’ sight. 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight 
Italian lire—sight, 


4,824o— 
4.8 


“ iy 


| 5.16%— 
B.17e— 
94 3 


94%— 





Dec. 1. Jan. 1 





ie 
Vg 
ERS 


oe ay 
i 


= 
7 
= 


wii 
| 
iS 
oe 


I-28 

| 
Doar 
eS 


igiy 


—19% 
.21144— 2056 
9344— %4 
9444— 36 


— 3g 
2ig— 9 
5.167%4— 14 


aatabdtelet ot ot st 
wrt -ts3D 
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Rares FoR STERLING At CLOSE oF EacH WEEK. 


BANKERS’ STERLING. 


| Cable 








Ww Prime I oo 4 ry 

EEK ENDED. - : commercial, Sterling. 
60 days. Sight. transfers. Long. 60 daw 
4.8100 @ 4.8125 | 4.8630 @ 4.8640 | 4.8790 @ 4.8800 | 4.794% @ 4.80 | 4.78 @ 4.81 
4.8075 w 4.8100 4.8610 @ 4.8620) 4.8710 @ 4.8725 | 4.7934 @ 4.8044 4.79 @ 4.81 
4.7970 W 4.7980 4.8535 @ 4.8540 | 4.3670 @ 4.8680 | 4.19 @ 4.7944 | 4.78 @ 4.8036 
4.8010 G 4.8015 4.8600 @ 4 8610 | 4.8830 @ 4.88354 4.80144 @ 4.8946 ; 4 4 @ 4.81144 
4.7950 @ 4.7975 4.8440 @ 4.8460 | 4.8700 @ 1.8710 | 4.7846 @ 4.7856 | 4.7744 @ 4.79% 





is the highest rate named by the bank 
in twenty-four years, and that this rate 
was maintained for eight weeks, the 
longest continuous period for that rate 
in forty-one years. The money situa- 
tion abroad has generally improved. 
Discounts of sixty to ninety-day bills 
in- London at the close of the month 
were 5°4@5% per cent., against 614 @ 
614 per cent. a month ago. The open 

market rate at Paris was 4@414 per 
cent., against 414 per cent. a month 
ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 67% 
per cent., against 7@714 per cent. a 
month ago. 




















oe en acine ae £29,920,000 
CN OT EI: 8,620,600 
ck chanesetinnibiesinenesionne 43,783,000 
Government securities............. 14,336,000 
Se SI ti cacdcecnnssincéscacnce 30,820,000 
Reserve of notes and coin............. 24,637,000 
Cow and bullion.. iebpeaahene 37,106,838 
Reserve to liabilities............. 48 86% 
Bank rate of discount.. 4he 
Price of Consols (2% per ‘cents. ).. i 82.5% 
Price of silver per ounce.......<....... 3lye 


MontHLy RANGE OF SILVER 
1905, 


High| 


1906. 


H igh ‘Lo Ww. 


1907. 
High| 





MONTA. 





Low, Low. 


. 


BaNnkK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS 





Sept. 30, 1907. 









Sitrver.—The price of silver in Lon- 
don fell in December to the lowest 
point recorded since 1903. It declined 
from 26 11-16d. to 24 3-16d., closing 
at 2472d., a net loss of 134d. for the 
month. 

NationaL Bank Circutation.—The 
increase in bank circulation of $46,000,- 
000 in November was followed by an 
increase of $34,000,000 in December. 
making a total of $80,000,000 in two 
months. The banks have increased 
their deposits of bonds of every class 
to secure circulation, the largest in- 
crease being $13,000,000 in Panama 


Nov. 30, 1907. 





Oct, 31, 1907. Dec. 31, 1907. 





£29,346,000 


£27,909,000 £29,520.000 
7,286,000 7,713,000 | 7,552,000 
44,853,000 43,009,009 | 52,657,000 
14,336,000 14,432,000 | 15.832,000 
34,841,000 32,704,000 | 40,802,600 
20,834,000 21,735,000 | 21.473,000 
81.727,252 82,244 973 | 82,543,665 
39.91% 2.80% 35.62 
5K | qs 
823, 8254 83% 
27. 2650. 2474. 
| 








In Lonnon—1905, 1906, 1907. 





1907, 


High Low. ; 


1905, 1906, 





Monrna. 


Low High| Low. 


High 





SARUAPY....<000 2834 age 3014 | 2033 | 32,’, | 3144 ||July............ 275, | 26% | 30, | 2932 | 8135 | 31 
February ...... 28% | 27 3048 | 3044 | 32% | 31% ||August........ 2834 | 27 3038 2u% | 325% | 31% 
TE 2748 | 2548 | 80g, | 29 3275 | 305g |September...... 25% | 28 3132 303§ | 31,% | 31% 
ME i ocxacvesne 2654 aos BUf, | 2954 | 30% | 30 | |October........ 2846 | 2834 | 32% | 31ts | 3076 | 27; 
|) a 2 ate 2 313g | 30% 31% | 291§ ||November...... BOF, | 2838 | 3344 | 32 2748 | 26,% 
27 2 31g, | 295 3ly3 3034 December...... BOY, | 2936 | B2y_ | 312% | 26,4 | 24s 


| 








Bid. Asked. 
NINN cicncadsccssonsee ere $4.86 $4.90 
Bank of England notes.............. 4.85 4.90 
Twenty francs...... Sucabiaty Aieledinkaaaes 3.87 8.92 
Twenty marks.........ccccccccgee oo Se 4.76 
Twenty-tive pesetas. paesennenes oon eae 4.82 
Spanish doubloons..............+-008 15.50 15.65 


Bar silver in London on the first of this month was quoted at 24%d. per ounce. 
market for large commercial silver bars, 534% @ 55}gc. 


The official price was 55ce. 


FoREIGN AND Domestic CoIN AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN 








New YORK. 
Bid. Asked. 
Mexican doubloons...........+e0. -- $15.50 $15.65 
Mexican 20 PeB06...cccccccccccccsccce 19.50 19.65 
cc! a ne 3.95 4.00 
Mexican dollars.......ccccccose evccoe ae 51 
Peruvian soles......... peommeesaes+: ame .43 
SE SI sos 6nensciencecnanacuneue 3F 43 
New York 


Fine silver (Government assay), 5354 @ 55%c. 
















MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


Canal bonds. The securities deposited 
to secure public deposits were increased 
$26,000,000 and now amount to $296,- 
000,000, of which nearly $216,000,000 
are miscellaneous bonds. 

GovERNMENT ReEveNvEs AND Dis- 
BURSEMENTS.—The expenditures of the 
Government in December were $8,535,- 
000 in excess of the receipts, making a 
deficit of $9,303,000 for the first six 
months of the current fiscal year as 
compared with a surplus of $25,000,000 
in 1906. For the six months the re- 
ceipts are $11,000,000 less than in 
1906, while the expenditures increased 
$23,000,000. 

Unitrep States Pusric Desr.—The 
interest-bearing debt was increased in 
December by the issue of $14,000,000 
Panama Canal bonds and $4,500,000 
certificates of indebtedness. Practical- 
ly all these issues have gone to the na- 
tional banks and are being used to se- 
cure circulation or public deposits. The 
cash balance in the Treasury was in- 
creased $19,000,000 and now amounts 
to $419,519,000. The debt less cash in 


119 


the Treasury is $884,000,000, an in- 
crease of nearly $10,000,000 for the 
month. 

Foreign Trape.—A new record was 
made in exports in November, the 
month’s total exceeding $204,000,000. 
This is the first time the exports in a 
single month reached $200,000,000, al- 
though in December, 1905, the total was 
$199,738,520. Compared with Novem- 
ber, 1906, there was an increase of 
about $22,000,000. Imports for the 
month were nearly $111,000,000, a de- 
crease of $9,000,000. The excess of 
exports over imports was $93,655,000, 
or nearly $31,000,000 more than in No- 
vember, 1906. The exports for the 
eleven months of the calendar year 
amounted to $1,716,000,000, the larg- 
est ever recorded. The imports were 
$1,330,000,000, also a record figure. 
The net exports are $385,000,000, or 
$36,000,000 less than in 1906. During 
the month of November nearly $63,- 
000,000 of gold was received from 
abroad, making the net imports for the 
eleven months $44,600,000. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 


Total amount outstanding 
Circulation based on U.S. bonds 
Circulation secured by lawful money.. 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation : 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 
Four per cents. of 1925............. 
Three per cents. of 1908-1918 
Two per cents. of 1930 
Panama Canal 2 per cents........... 
Certificates of Indebtedness 3 per cent..... 


Sept. 30, 1907. | Oct. 31, 1907. 


$603,987,114 
553,191,329 
47,885,785 


8,517,900 
5,544,880 
528,752,100 
16,809,380 


Nov. 30,1907. | Dee. 31, 1907. 





$0509.980,466 
562.727,614 
47,252,852 


$656,218, 196 
610,156,008 
46,062,188 


$690,130,895 
643,459,899 
46,670,996 


500 ee 
10,732,900 
6,473.080 
532,543,550 
17,245,380 


16,995,650 
11,347,480 
560,574,500 
19,567,880 
9,908,500 


18,181,600 
12,211,680 
568,926,410 
32,518,810 
14,944,500 








TE vekscciveseesces 


cents. $20,519,300; District of Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, $1,324,000; Hawaiian Islands bonds, 


$566,994,910 | $618,394,310 | $646.783,000 


- 
The National Banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits: 4 per cents. 
of 1925, $4,998,500; 3 per cents. of 1908-1918, $5,065,000: 2 per cents. ot 1930, $36,209,950: Panama Canal 2 per 


2,027,000 ; 


Philippine loan, $8.938,000; state, city and railroad bonds, $215,984,667; Porto Rico, $780,000; certificates 
of indebtedness 3 per cent., $1,492,000; a total of $796,338,417. 


Unrtep States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. 
December, Since 
1907. July 1, 1907. 
7155.969,387 
132,400,761 


29,(42,481 


$317,4)2,629 
*$9,303,304 


Source. 
Oustoms...... e0eos pecesens 
Internal revenue 
Miscellaneous......... ooone 


$21,744,673 
20,815,224 
4,723,981 


$17,283,828 
Excess of receipts..........  *38,535,045 


*Excess of expenditures. 


EXPENDITURES. 


December, 
1907, 


$12,204,746 


Since 
July 1, 1907 


$70,706,541 
55,488,164 
58,634,208 
7.790.960 
75,410,090 
48,033,450 
10,652,520 


Source. 
Civil and mis. ......... sone 


Indians 

Pensions 

Public works 

TMCSTOSE. coccccccccccccs eoee 


POCA .cccsccscccvcnccocens 


8,898,903 
201,519 


$55,818,873 $326,715,933 
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UnitTED States PuBiic Dest. 


Oct. 1,1907. | Nov. 1, 1907. 





dubeuentibenehnd debt: 
Consols of 1980, 2 per cent.. 
Loan of 1925, 4 per cent... 
Loan of 1908-1918, 3 per cen' 
Panama Canal Loan of 1916, 2 per cent 
Certiticates of Indebtedness 1%'8 


Total interest-bearing debt 
Debt on which interest has ceased 8, 
Debt bearing no interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes 
Nationa! bank note redemption acct 46,993,;74 | , 47,239,336 
Fractional currency. 6,863,994 | 6,863,549 


Total non-interest bearing debt. $400,592,066 | $400,837,184 
Total interest and non-interest debt 1,267,550,122 | 1,266,453,649 

Certificates and notes offset by cash 
Treasury : 


$646,250,150 
118,489,900 
63,945,460 | 


$646,250,150 

118,489,900 

63,945,460 
80,000, 0U 





$858,685,510| $858,685,510 
272.545 6,930,955 


346,784,298 








in the 


720,889,869 | 
473,728,000 | 471,527,000 
707,000 5,618,000 


748,637,869 


| Dec. 1, 1907.| Jan. 1, 1908. 





$646,250,150 
118,489,900 
63,945,460 
30,000,000 
10.917,£00 


$869,603,010 
228,015 


346,784,288 
45,601,979 
6,863,549 
$399,199,827 
1,275,030,852 


747,218,869 





471.687,0( 0 
5,546,000 


$645,250,150 
118,489,900 


54,088,040 
15,436,500 


| $898,210,050 


o ) 


346,734,298 
46,162,653 
6,863,484 


$399,760,386 
1,303,550,821 


767,005,869 
471,416, ,000 
5, 479,000 





81, 200, 319, 869 $1, 225,7 77,869 
2,467, 869, 991 | 2,492,231.518 


1,769,871,167 | 1,728,283,122 
1, 820, 319,853  1,341,056,103 


Total certificates and notes 
Agere gate debt 
in the Treasury : 
Oro cash assets 


$1,224,451 ,869 


1,730.059,038 
1,329,508,024 | 


|$1,247,900,869 
27499/482,721 


2,547,451,690 


1,779,680,663 
1,360,160, 672 








000,000 
237 22. 019 


$400,551.01 3| 
150,000.000 
250,551,013 





$389,551,314 | $387,227,019 
877,998,808 879,226,630 


$400,551,013 
874,179,839 





ExrPortTs AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


MERCHANDISE. 
MONTHOF 
NOVEMBER. ee re ang ee ee eee 


Exports. Imports. Balance. 


Gold Balance. 





$419, 519,980 
150,000,000 
269,519,990 


$419,519,990 
884,030,881 


Silver Balance. 








$125,200,618 $85,386,170 Exp. 7" $39, 814, 448 
77,006,310 y 
95.17.1572 
98,284,314 

119,756,343 

110,789, L09 


oe 
Ty 
os 
“ 


204,444,860 93,655, 75 


874,959,883 

917,725,693 | 

939,342,431 

1,078 001,751 | 
1,186,151,812 
1,330,884, LOZ 


1,212,693.530 
1,309,933,517 
1,306,065,481 
1,427,252.275 
> 11607,843,457 
1,716,289,641 


Exp. +, 337,733,647 

“"* 392'207.824 
366,723,050 
349,250,524 
421,691,645 
385,405,539 


iy 
ty 
iy 


Money IN CircuLaTION IN THE UNI- 


TED States.—There was a further in- $70,000,000. 


(ie 261 "gio 


62,847, 867 


8,829,202 
5, 155,220 


Pov 13'133'880 
44,626,482 


“ 
oe 
“ 
oe 


“ 
iT) 





Exp., $1,563,905 


336 
965,824 
1,54: om1 
1,209,849 


’ 


511, 


Exp., 20,024,430 


12,198,839 
22,186,497 
18, 70, 564 
13; 323, 614 
15, 774.173 


culation last month to the extent of 
In the last four months 


crease in the amount of money in cir- 


Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Oct. 1, 1907. 


Nov. 1, 1907. 








Gold coin 
I nas necwncssnhdeeeeswsinwhecees 
Subsidiary silver 

Gold certificates 


Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890 
United States notes 


$561, 956, 589 
84,758,166 
124,986,237 
640,204,609 
460,847,251 
5, 700, 348 
343, 125, 625 
584, 275, 549 


$574,459,086 
88,822,959 
127,461,229 
677,295,909 
464,349,568 
5,601,926 
343,254,153 
595,123,866 





Population of United States 
Circulation per capita 


429,000 
"332. 46 





| e, 805, 5,854,374 





$2,876,368,696 
86.547,000 
$33.23 





‘Dee. 1, 1907. 
$640,577,952 
90,979,549 
132,979,612 


675,636,209 
468,953,120 


648,895, i 
$8,008,241,583 
86, 6,000 


the increase was $290,000,000. 


| Jan. 1, 1908. 


$648,573,173 
91,312,428 
134,980,859 
706,612,349 
467,731,347 
5,469, 058 
845,275,422 
679, 084,664 


| $3,07 78,080, 298 
784,000 
335. 48 





"| BANKING AND FINANCIAL / 
NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 


—On December 3 the Merchants’ National 
Bank reported $24,279,902 deposits—a gain 
of $5,000,000 during the late bank panic. 
This bank has $2,000,000 capital and $1,672,- 
788 surplus and profits. While it has ample 
funds to meet the wants of its larger deal- 
ers, it is not too big to care for the require- 
ments of the average depositor. 

The Merchants’ National Bank 
the very few of the century banks in’ the 
United States, having been founded as a 
state institution in 1803. Its officers are: 
President, Robert M. Gallaway; vice-presi- 
dents, Elbert A. Brinckerhoff and Zoheth 
S. Freeman; cashier, Joseph Byrne; assist- 
ant cashiers, Albert S. Cox and Owen E. 
Paynter. 


is one of 


—While the recent probing of some of 
Brooklyn’s banking institutions was being 
earried on, the Kings County Grand Jury 
made the following presentment in the 
county court: 

“We therefore take opportunity to criti- 
cise the inattentive manner in which such 
directors have customarily discharged their 
duties, and we recommend that the banking 
laws of the state be revised and amended 
so that they will, in greater detail and as 
specifically as may be, define the duties and 
obligations of directors, both as regards the 
stockholder and the depositor in all banks 
and trust companies; and it also appears to 
us that, these obligations and duties having 
been clearly fixed by statute, it should be 
made a penal offence for any director or 
directors wilfully to disregard the same.”’ 


—The annual dinner of Group 8 of the 
New York State Bankers’ Association will 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital, - = 
Surplus & Profits, 830,000 — 
Largest Depository for Banks between 
Baltimore and New Orleans 


be held at the Waldorf-Astoria,on Monday 
evening, January 27, at 7 o’clock. 


—Kidder, Peabody & Co., of Boston, have 
opened a New York office at 56 Wall Street, 
succeeding Baring & Co., as the New York 
agents for Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., of 
London. 


—The regular semi-annual dividend of ten 
per cent. has been de¢lared by directors of 
the Plaza Bank. 


—Edwin B. Post has been advanced from 
the position of auditor to that of assistant 
secretary of the Columbia Trust Company. 


—The Queens County Savings Bank, in 
Flushing, has declared a dividend of four 
per cent. on all deposits, and will also add 
a balance of $10,296 to its surplus fund. 


—Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, former Secretary 
of the Treasury, who is now president of 
the Carnegie Trust Company, has been ap- 
proached by friends from Kansas City with 
the suggestion that he assume the presi- 
dency of the Kansas City National Bank of 
Commerce, now being reorganized. 


—The new home of the Second National 
Bank at Fifth Avenue and Twenty-eighth 
Street will be ready for occupancy next 
June. The new structure will have a front- 
age of thirty-eight feet on Fifth Avenue 
and one hundred feet on Twenty-eighth 
Street, and will be modern and up-to-date 
in every particular. 


—The National City Bank of Brooklyn has 
been designated as a depository of public 
moneys, in addition to the Nassau National 
Bank. It will receive money not only from 
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the First Revenue District, which comprises 
all Long Island and Staten Island, but from 
all parts of the country. 


—Directors of the Aetna National Bank 
have declared the initial quarterly dividend 
of two per cent. The bank, which was or- 
ganized in 1904, has a capital of $200,000 and 
a surplus of $300,000. 


—On December 16 Henry Dimse, who re- 
cently resigned as president of the Northern 
Bank, assumed his duties as vice-president 
of the Century Bank. 

Mr. Dimse has had a successful career as 
a banker, and has rapidly from the 
bottom. Before his connection with the 
Northern Bank, he served as cashier of the 
Citizens’ Central National Bank and took a 
the management of its 


risen 


prominent part in 
affairs. 

Beaver National Bank, at Beaver 
and Pearl Streets, will go out of business 
this month. The bank is able to pay all 
depositors, but found that it could not com- 
pete with the larger banks. 


—The 


—The proposed plan for reopening the 
Hamilton Bank, which closed October 24, 


has been accepted by ninety-five per cent. 
of the depositors and indications point to 
a speedy resumption of business. 


—Plans have been filed with Building 
Superintendent Murphy for remodelling the 
basement and first and second stories with 
mezzanine floor of the nine-story building 
of the Lincoln National Bank, at 32 and 42 
East Forty-second street. The improve- 
ments are designed to better the lighting 
and ventilation of these floors, enlarging 
the banking space and increasing the cou- 
pon and silver storage departments. 


—The question of an increase. in capital 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000 will be discussed 
at the annual meeting of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank this month. 


—Clarence Goadby has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Savings Bank, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Edward 
V. Loew, former comptroller of the city. 


—Directors of the Liberty National Bank 
recently declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of five per cent., and an extra dividend 
of five per cent., making a total distribu- 
tion for the year of twenty-five per cent. 
This the bank was able to do because of 
the large increase of its business in the last 
few months. 


—Hermann Sielcken, of the firm of Cross- 
has been elected a di- 
rector of the International Banking Corpo- 
ration. 


man and Sielcken, 


—At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the New Amsterdam National Bank, 
to be held January 14, it will be proposed 
to reduce the number of directors from 
twelve to ten. 


—Three hundred members of the American 
Institute of Banking, New York Chapter, 
were present at the seventh annual dinner, 
which was held at the Hotel Astor, Decem- 
ber 14. Colonel Fred E. Farnsworth, secre- 
tary of the American Bankers’ Association, 
and chancellor James R. Day were the prin- 
cipal speakers of the evening, both making 
appropriate addresses. 
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—Regarding the reports to the effect that 
the Mercantile National Bank will consoli- 
date with other interests, a director of the 
bank recently said: 

“The directors of the Mercantile National 
Bank to say that this bank at the 
present time is in a strong financial posi- 
tion. Its affairs are being administered in 
the interest of its depositors and stockhold- 
ers, and while numerous propositions have 
been made by other institutions looking to 
a consolidation with the Mercantile National 
Bank, it is the intention of the management 
under the guidance of the directors of the 
bank to continue its business for the best 


wish 


interests of all concerned.” 


—A meeting of stockholders of the Second 
National Bank has been called for January 
14, to ratify the pronosed increase of capital 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


—C. L. Billman recently succeeded Geo. 
M. Barnum, Jr., resigned, as treasurer of 
the Beacon Trust Co. of Boston, and Benja- 
min Dobson becomes assistant treasurer of 
the company. 


—James H. Howes has succeeded C. E. 
Knowlton as president of the Waldo Trust 
Co., Belfast, Maine. ™. A 
elected vice-president. 


Mason was 


—Boston now has a day and night bank. 
The old Boston 3anking Company has 
opened its quarters in Washington 
street and announces that it will be open 
hours of the day and 
and 


new 


for business at all 
night, 
positors can transact business at any time. 


except Sundays holidays. De- 


—The remodeled Home National Bank 
building of Meriden, Conn., has been com- 
pleted and the bank is now conducting its 
business in the new quarters. The furnish- 
ings of the interior have been tastefully 
selected and harmonize well with the novel 
arrangement of the offices and public rooms. 


—Plans have been filed for the erection 
of a new building to be occupied by the 
People’s Savings Bank of Brockton, Mass. 


123 


The work will be pushed as rapidly as the 
weather will permit. 


—F. G. Vibberts succeeds H. B. Board- 
man, resigned, as secretary of the New 
Britain (Conn.) Trust Company. 


EASTERN STATES. 


—Group 6 of the New York State Bank- 
ers’ Association, which includes the bankers 
in the counties north of New ‘York and as 
far up the state as Kingston, held its an- 
nual convention at the Hotel Manhattan on 
December 10. The principal business was 
the election of officers, which resulted as 
follows: President, S. Wood Cornell of 
Pleasantville; secretary and treasurer, John 
D. Judson, Rhinebeck. 

After the dinner Charles Eliot Warren, 
president of the New York State Bankers’ 
Association, delivered an address in which 
he indorsed the proposal to establish a cen- 
tral bank, although admitting that it had 
not yet gained sufficient support to be con- 
sidered practical. As an alternative he de- 
clared for the Hepburn of currency 
reform. 

About twenty members of Group 6 at- 
tended the meeting. Resolutions 
passed expressing the thanks of the bankers 
to J. P. Morgan, James Stillman, and Secre- 
tary Cortelyou for their services in the re- 
cent financial crisis. 


plans 


were 


—According to its official statement on 
December 38 the Second National Bank of 
Washington, D. C., had $500,000 capital, 
$240,000 surplus .and profits, $1,716,000 de- 
posits, and $3,296,000 total 1esources. Cash 
and due from banks amounted to almost 
$500,000. W. V. Cox is president; Walter 
Cc. Clephane, vice-president; John C. Eck- 
loff, cashier, and Jacob Scharf, assistant 
cashier. 
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—make name plate and emblem cuts. 

Write us for a copy of our folder en- 
titled “ How TolIncrease Your Deposits.” 


VOORHEES & CO. 


Specialists in Bank Advertising 
116 Nassau St., New York City 





—The plans for the Jenkintown (Pa.) 
National Bank building are in the con- 
tractors’ hands and work on the structure 


will begin at once. 


—The Belmont’ Trust 
$125,000 capital, has been 
Philadelphia and will begin business in that 
city this month. 


Company, with 
incorporated in 


—The North Shore Bank, a new institu- 
tion of Oyster Bay, N. Y., has opened with 
Jesse Rhodes as president. 

The banking rooms are fitted up with up- 
to-date fixtures and a fireproof safety vault 
is in the course of erection. 


—Calvin K. Whitner has been elected 
president of the Farmers’ National Bank of 
Reading, Pa., to succeed Isaac Eckert, who 
resigned because of ill health. 


—The new building being erected for the 
Union National Bank of Wilmington, Del., 
is nearing completion. 


—In the near future the First National 
Rank of Hazelton, Pa., will erect a hand- 
some one-story building modeled from old 
Grecian temples, with four massive columns 
fronting on Broad street. 


—On Christmas eve an informal luncheon 
was tendered Robert B. Armstrong, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Casualty Company, 


at “L’Aiglon,’”’ Philadelphia, by the depart- 
ment managers of that company. From this 
informal gathering emanated what in the 
future will be known as the ‘Surprise 
Club” of the Philadelphia Casualty Com- 
pany, suggested by President Armstrong and 
indorsed by those present. 


—A handsome modern building has been 
completed and is now occupied by the 
Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Trust Company. The 
rooms are richly furnished throughout. 


—The Bank of Fredonia, New York, with 
a capital of $50,000, has become the National 
Bank of Fredonia. 


—Group IV of the New York State Bank- 
ers Association, held its annual banquet in 
Rome, N. Y., December 21. Fred M. Shel- 
ley, cashier of the First National, and G. G. 
Clarabut, cashier of the Farmers’ National, 
were present to receive the guests. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


—The Clark Banking Company and the 
Bank of Newton County, of Covington, Ga., 
will be consolidated in the near future. Both 
represent important interests, and the com- 
bined institution would be unusually strong. 


—The Guarantee Trust and Banking Com- 
pany, capitalized at half a million dollars, 
has opened its doors in Atlanta, to do a 
general banking business. The stock, al- 
ready oversubscribed, is held by over five 
hundred people throughout the South. 


—At a recent meeting of the stockholders 
of the Decatur County Bank of Bainbridge, 
Ga., the capital stock was increased to 
$100,000, and P. H. Cumings, of Lelia, Ga., 
and W. E. Smith, of Attapuigus, Ga., were 
added to the list of directors. This gives 
Bainbridge three banks with $100,000 capital 
each, 
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—A new brick building, costing $8,000, has 
been completed and turned over to the First 
National Bank of Eunice, La. 


—At noon on December 14 the cornerstone 
of the new Citizens-Southern Bank of Sa- 
vannah was laid. The ceremony was a very 
simple one and was performed by President 
Mills B. Lane in the presence of the bank’s 
other officers. 


—C. G. Robinson, formerly assistant cash- 
ier of the Inter-State Trust and Banking 
Co. of New Orleans, has assumed his duties 
as cashier of the First National of Hatties- 
burg, Miss. 


TRAVIS OLIVER, 


Cashier Central Savings Bank and Trust Co., 
Monroe, La. 


—Travis Oliver is cashier of the Central 
Savings Bank and Trust Co., at Monroe, 
La., and is known as the youngest cashier 


in the banking world. He will not reach his 
majority until his next birthday, and yet 
has been in the banking business since 1903. 
In that year, Mr. Oliver graduated from 
high school and entered the Onachita Na- 
tional Bank, advancing from one position to 
another to that of assistant cashier. This 
was in 1906 when he assumed his present 
duties, and since that time his bank has 
made remarkable progress. 


—The new building of the Bank of Kest- 
ler, Ga., is nearing completion, and presents 
a most picturesque view. The bank hopes 
to be able to occupy its new quarters by the 
first of February. 


—The Jackson Banking Company, with a 
capital stock of $75,000 and deposits of $250,- 
000, will be absorbed by the Union Bank 
and Trust Company of Jackson, Tenn. Ac- 
cording to an announcement by the officials 
of the retiring bank, no question of the 
bank’s solvency is involved, the absorption 
being the result of a desire on the part of 
officials of the Jackson Banking Company 
to retire from _ business. The depositors, 
they declare, will be paid dollar for dollar. 


—The First National Bank of Covington, 
Ga., has begun business in that city, but in 
temporary quarters, pending the erection of 


a new home. Its officers are: Dr. N. Z. 
Anderson, president; L. O. Benton, vice- 
president; Clarence D. Terrell, cashier. 


—The new Citizens’ National Bank of 
Anderson, S. C., with $100,000 capital begins 
business this month. D. P. McBrayer is 
president; R. A. Lewis, vice-president, and 
J. F. Shumate, cashier. 


—W. R. Lewis of Washington, D. C., has 
succeeded W. H. Kellogg, resigned, as cash- 
ier of the Newport News (Va.) National 
Bank. 


—Statements of the 178 state banks of 
Louisiana at the close of business on De- 
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cember 3 show total resources, $102,413,224; 
deposits subject to check, $33,556,455; sav- 
ings bank deposits, $19,740,568; other de- 
posits, $4,071,982; due banks, $8,116,705; cap- 
ital stock, $14,777,695; surplus, $7,493,786; 
undivided profits, $2,221,169; loans and dis- 
counts, $63,904,424; bonds and other securi- 
ties, $11,025,681; due from banks, $12,182,539; 
clearing-house checks and cash, $7,108,716. 


—The Savings Bank of Baltimore opened 
for business in its handsome new quarters, 
on the southeast corner of Baltimore and 
Charles streets, on the morning of December 
9. The structure is undoubtedly the finest 
banking building in Baltimore, rivalling in 
beauty some of the old Grecian temples, 
from which it is modeled. 


—The bank of Murphy, N. C., has con- 
solidated with the People’s Bank of that 
place, and now has a capital of $40,000. 
John H. Carter is president and L. E. Bay- 
less, cashier. , 


—The Bank of Buckhead (Ga.) recently 
held the annual meeting of its stockholders 
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and elected the following officers: G. M. 
Gaissert, president; Dr. W. L. Rogers, vice- 
president; C. C. Shouse, cashier. 


—R. W. Moore, R. E. Wheeler and other 
prominent business men of Sparta, Ga., have 
incorporated the Sparta Savings Bank, with 
a capital stock of $25,000. 


—Announcement has been made that the 
Lowry National Bank of Atlanta will in- 


crease its circulation from $500,000 to 
$800,000. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
—A reorganization of the Ypsilanti 


(Mich.) Savings Bank has been completed 
and the institution is now in a more solid 
financial condition than it has been in years. 
All the old stockholders were assessed dol- 
lar for dollar on their stock holdings and all 
except Henry P. Glover, vice-president, 
bought their stock anew. Edgar Rexford 
has been decided upon for the new presi- 
dent. 


—Progress is being made on the new 
building for the German National Bank of 
Marietta, Ohio, which is being constructed 
almost entirely of cohcrete and terra cotta. 
All work is thoroughly tested as the differ- 
ent parts are completed. During one test 
twenty-two thousand pounds of pressure 
were put on the first floor, and there was 
a deflection of but one sixty-fourth of an 
inch. 


—The American State Bank, a new in- 
stitution of Terre Haute, Indiana, is opened’ 
for business in very attractive and con- 
venient quarters. The bank is fully equipped 
for the transaction of commercial banking 
in all departments. The officers are: Pres- 
ident, W. H. Tabor; vice-president, W. E. 
Bell; cashier, D. C. Byrn. 
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—As an index to its growing prosperity, 
the First State Bank of Petoskey, Mich., 
has erected a handsome new building for its 
future home. Nothing has been omitted 
which would add to the comfort and con- 
venience of its patrons. 


—The Bank of Commerce has consolidated 
with the Bank of Seymour, Mo., and the 
new institution will be known as the Bank 
of Seymour, with a capital stock of $20,000. 
H. Jenings is the new president. 


—At the annual meeting of the Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Savings Bank this month 
the question of enlarging its banking quar- 
ters will be discussed. If the plan meets 
with approval, an adjoining storeroom will 
be fitted up and taken in. 


—It has been decided by vote of the di- 
rectors of the Cedar Falls (lIa.) National 
Bank to change from a national to a sav- 
ings institution, to be known as the Securi- 
ties Savings Bank. 


—Work on the new home of the Second 
National Bank of Cincinnati is progressing 
rapidly and the steel work will be com- 
pleted by February. The building is to be 
twelve stories high with concrete floors. 


—The Farmers’ State Bank, which was 
being organized in Watkins, Minnesota, has 
taken over the stock and name of the State 
Bank of Watkins. 


—Two of the oldest banks of Kokomo, 
Ind.—_the Howard National and the Citizens’ 
National—will each increase their capital 
stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 


—By its official statement of December 3 
the Commercial German National Bank of 
Peoria, Ill, had $550,000 capital, $429,935 
surplus and profits, and $4,908,880 deposits. 


—Work has begun on the new National 
Bank of Commerce building at the corner 
of Broadway and Pine streets, St. Louis. 
When completed the structure will be a 
credit to the bank, whose home it will be. 


—The Iowa National Bank has been con- 
solidated with the Des Moines Savings Bank 
and new officers elected to give the new 
stockholders representation. The officers 
are: President, Homer A. Miller; vice-pres- 
idents, H. S. Butler and Simon Casady; 
cashier, Harry T. Blackburn; assistant cash- 
iers, G. A. Nelson and C. T. Cole, Jr. 

The consolidation of the two institutions 
has made the new bank the largest in Iowa, 
and is the result of negotiations which have 
been going on for some time. 


—The Valley National and Valley Savings 
banks of Des Moines have opened for busi- 
ness in their new home at the northwest 
corner of Fourth and Walnut streets. The 
Valley National recently increased its capi- 
tal from $200,000 to $300,000. 
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—On December 10 occurred the annual 
dinner of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, in Chicago, at which Congressman 
Fowler and John L. Hamilton were the prin- 
cipal speakers. Both spoke of the financial 
situation and pointed out remedies for the 
present conditions. Congressman Fowler is 
the chairman of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency and has recently ap- 
pointed a sub-committee to draft a new cur- 
rency law. He is the Republican Congress- 
man from the fifth district of New Jersey, 
but he was born at Lena, IIl., in 1852. John 
L. Hamilton is the senior member of the 
banking firm of Hamilton & Cunningham of 
Hoopeston, Ill. He is a member of the cur- 
rency committee of the American Bankers’ 
Association, and has delivered many ad- 
dresses on elastic currency. 


—A school of Finance and Commerce will 
be formally opened by the Northwestern 
University of Chicago next autumn. The 
school is planned to impart instruction in 
commercial law, insurance, accounting, 
transportation and other kindred subjects. 


—John H. McCluney, who has held the 
office of vice-president with the State Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis, was recently 
elected president, and Lorraine F. Jones, 
the former president, becomes chairman of 
the board. 


—wN, B. Van Slyke, president of the First 
National Bank, Madison, Wis., has ad- 
dressed a letter to John L. Hamilton, of 
the Currency Committee of the American 
Bankers’ Association, containing these sug- 
gestions: 

1. Remove the present tax on circulation 
because the benefits derived otherwise by 
government is full compensation. 

2. In addition to the present provision in 
relation to mortgages, allow not to exceed 
twenty per cent. of bank’s capital stock to 
be loaned direct in real estate security, this 
being quite an important feature with coun- 
try banks. 

8. Subject to the regulation of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, accept as secur- 
for Government deposits, other collat- 
placing this authority beyond ques- 


ity 
erals, 
tion. 

4. Finally, to avoid the necessity of na- 
tional banks organizing apparently separate 
institutions as trust companies, give them 
the right to act the same as trustees, etc., 
ete., as state banks and trust companies 
are privileged in their respective states, 
placing the national system on the same 
plane with other institutions in the states 
where located. 

If banks will confine themselves to the 
just and proper sphere of promoting legiti- 
mate trade, rather than loaning on margins 
for speculative purposes, there would be no 
need of an “emergency’’ currency which in 
itself only palliates without cure. 


—The business men of Ravenswood—a 
Chicago suburb—are rejoicing over the suc- 
cessful completion of the plans made by 
Robert J. Bennett, vice-president of William 
M. Hoyt & Co., William H. Bryan, Morton 
L. Roberts, Charles L. Johnson, Albert E. 
Ziehme and John P. Burke to organize the 
State Bank of Ravenswood, capitalized at 
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Not long ago twenty million railroad tickets 
were printed by us for use in Porto Rico; to-day 
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Already the permit has been se- 
eured from the State Auditor of Public 
Accounts. It is expected that the stock 
subscriptions will be paid in full by January 
15, 1908, and the bank will open for business 
shortly thereafter. 

The proposed plan whereby the deposits 
of the Ravenswood Exchange Bank, which 
recently went into a receiver’s hands, could 
be converted into capital stock of the new 
institution, has been discarded as imprac- 
ticable, and the new bank will be in no way 
related to the Exchange Bank. 

W. H. Bryan, one of the organizers of the 
State Bank, says: “If we can get at a fair 
figure the property in which the old bank 
was located at Ravenswood Park and Wilson 
avenue, we might take it, but we have no 
connection with that enterprise at all.” 


$200,000. 


—Representatives of the Chicago Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking won 
their first inter-city debate of the 
in a hotly contested battle, in which the 
weapons of warfare were logic and oratory, 


season 


° 


at Detroit, on the evening of Dec. 7. 

The live question, ‘‘Resolved, That the 
amount of property which may be inherited 
in this country, by any one individual, from 
any one individual, should be limited in 
amount by law,” afforded the speakers on 
both sides much good ground for discussion. 


9 


PITTSBURG 


- heartily 


BALTIMORE ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The telling arguments, clearly defined points 
and apt illustrations of the speakers on both 
sides of the question, were appreciated and 
applauded by the audience which 
filled the convention hall of the Hotel 
Cadillac. 

On the winning team which supported the 
affirmative side of the question were Benja- 
min B. Bellows and Craig B. Hazlewood of 
the Commercial National Bank, and Martin 
F. Smith of the Colonial Trust and Savings 
Bank. The Detroit debaters were Theo. F. 
A. Osins, Julian G. Kirsten and Chas. J. 
Higgins. 

In announcing the result Alfred J. Mur- 
phy, spokesman for the judges, said that 
the high order of the debate made a de- 
cision difficult and complimented the De- 
troit boys for their gallant stand. The 
other judges were Charles L. Bartlett and 
Walter E. Oxtoby. 

The next inter-city debate will be held 
in Chicago about the of February, 
when a trio of debaters from Indianapolis 
will endeavor to that the Govern- 
establish and maintain a 
savings banks. 


middle 


prove 
ment should not 
system of postal 


$10,386,086 are shown in 
of the Ameri- 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
$500,000 


—Resources of 
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can National Bank of 
This bank has_ $1,500,000 capital, 
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surplus, and $119,000 undivided profits. Its 
deposits aggregate $4,927,516. On the date 
named the cash and due from banks 
amounted to $2,546,177. 


—St. Louis banks, by allowing their re- 
serves to run down below legal require- 
ments, were able to afford their corre- 
spondents important service during the late 
monetary stringency. Clearing-house cer- 
tificates were employed for only twelve 


days. 
WESTERN STATES. 


—There is now under construction at 
Denver, Col., a new building for the Capital 
National Bank, which is to have the largest 
steel vaults of any bank in the West. The 
vaults will be of the Hall make and will 
contain many features that will make them 
absolutely burglar-proof. They will be 
three stories in height, set on a foundation 
of many tons of steel embedded in con- 
crete. 


—The First National Bank of Sandpoint, 
Idaho, is in temporary quarters for this 
winter, but expect to erect a new building 
next spring. 


—The Bank of Topeka, Kans., at its reg- 
ular semi-annual meeting held last month, 
declared a dividend of four per cent. 


—The West Point (Neb.) National Bank 
has moved into its new building. The new 
home of the bank is the finest and most 
complete banking building in the Elkhorn 
Valley. All the latest devices and up-to- 


date fixtures have been installed. 






—On March 1 the State National Bank of 
Albuquerque ‘(N. M.) will move into its fu- 
ture home. recently purchased and equipped 
with a handsome set of banking furniture. 


It is the word which constantly comes 


to mind whenever the subject of check protection 
is mentioned. 

WHY? Because nothing but THE PRO- 
TECTOGRAPH can protect your check 
from alteration absolutely, and every forger knows 
it, every banker has proved it, and most wise bus- 
iness men have learned the fact, some to their 
sorrow, but the majority through everlasting 
satisfaction. 

There’s a Protectograph Booklet Free 
for everyone who requests it, which, from an 
ethological standpoint alone,1s worth your while to 
read. Simply write the manufacturer 


G. W. TODD @ Co. 
33 Exchange St., Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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PACIFIC STATES. 


—The directors of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of San Francisco, at a meeting held 
on December 2, adopted the following reso- 
lution favoring the establishment of a cen- 
tral bank authorized by the United States 
Government: 


“Resolved, That it- is the sense of this 
board of directors that the Congress of the 
United States should enact laws providing 
for a central bank along the lines suggested 
by the special committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of New York city under date 
of October 1, 1906.’’ 


—A bank, to be known as the First Na- 
tional, with a capitalization of $25,000, will 
be opened soon at El Centro, California. 


—The Farmers and Merchants’ Bank of 
Long Beach, Cal., capitalized at $25,000, has 
opened its doors for business. 


—Work on the new Salinas (Cal.) City 
Bank building is progressing rapidly, and 
the structure will soon be inclosed. The 
walls are of pressed brick and terra cotta, 
reinforced by concrete. 


—Complete reorganization of the defunct 
California Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
of San Francisco was effected Dec. 18. The 
directors and officers tendered their resig- 
nations at a meeting held at the Merchants’ 
Exchange Building and a new set was 
promptly elected. B. P. Oliver, foreman of 
the late Grand Jury, was chosen president 
of the bank, Louis Saronia vice-president, 
and O. M. Goldaracena secretary. 

The new directors include R. O. Bliss, A. 
M. Williams, J. C. Brickell, J. A. Young, 
A. Aronson, B. P. Oliver, Louis Saronia and 
David F. Walker. 


—Legal emergency holidays declared by 
Gov. Gillett of California to aid banks dur- 
ing the financial stringency, ended on De- 
cember 22. Homer S. King, president of the 
San Francisco Clearing House, said of the 
situation: 


“During the last two weeks everything 
in California banking circles has been nor- 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTES. 


mal. The need of the holiday is past. Gold 
is plentiful on demand. The clearing-house 
certificates have served a useful purpose, 
but we are gradually retiring them.” 


—Here are some good items from the 
statement of the McMinnville (Ore.) Na- 
tional Bank on December 3: “Interest paid 
on deposits, none; premium on _ bonds, 
none; loans to officers, none; loans in ex- 
cess of lawful limit, none.’’ The bank has 
$50,000 capital, $50,000 surplus, $7,914 un- 
divided profits, and $398,787 deposits, the 
latter item having increased $31,680 since 
December, 1906. 


—A magnificent building has been erect- 
ed by the Security Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, which consolidated a short time 
ago with the Southern California Savings 
Bank. The new home is indisputably the 
best equipped and handsomest of its kind 
on the Pacific Coast or west of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 


—In its new quarters in the Herman W. 
Hellman building, the Los Angeles (Cal.) 
National Bank is now comfortably ‘‘at 
home.’”’ The bank has increased its office 
force by employing more tellers. Certain 
alterations remain to be made in the ar- 
rangements, but the business of the bank 
is progressing as though there had been 
no removal. 


CANADA. 


—The Northern Bank of Canada is con- 
templating the erection of a bank and of- 
fice building in Victoria, B. C., that will 
be a credit to the city. 


—According to the half-yearly balance- 
sheet of the Imperial Bank of Canada on 
October 31, that bank’s deposits were $30,- 
462,066, not including deposits by other 
Canadian banks amounting to $102,503. The 





Berlitz School 


Languages 


MADISON SQ., 1122 BROADWAY 


Harlem Branch, 318 Lenox Ave., 
cor. 126th St. 
Brooklyn Branch, 73 Court St. 
Newark Branch, Scheuer B’idg. 
Branches in over 250 leading cities 
Summer School Asbury Park, N, J. 
Hotel Touraine Annex 
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Teachers sent all points of Jersey Coast. 
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capital is $4,860,306, and the rest—or sur- 


plus—exactly the same. 


—The increased strength of Canadian 
banks is shown by the gain in the propor- 
tion of rest to capital. Ten years ago, in 
1897, the proportion was equivalent to 44.17 
per cent., while to-day it stands at 72.57 
per cent. 


—For the year ending November 30 the 
Banque d’Hochelaga shows: Net profits, 
$449,794.05, and premium on new _ stock, 
$175,000. After making provision for divi- 
dends, pension fund, premises and fixtures, 
ete., $400,000 was carried to the reserve 
fund, leaving $20,477 to the credit of profit 
and loss. This bank has $2,500,000 capital 
and a reserve fund of $2,000,000. 


Millions are used annually by large handlers 


of coin. 


Made to hold all silver coins, nickels, 


pennies, etc , in amounts from 25 cents up to 


$20.00. 


Write for samples and quotations. 


DETROIT COIN WRAPPER CO. 


18 John R Street, 


Detroit, Mich. 
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—The Bank of Toronto exhibits the fol- 
lowing statement on November 30, 1907: 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


The balance at credit of profit 
and loss, on Nov. 30, 1906, was 

The net profits for 
the year, after 
making full provis- 
ion for all bad and 
doubtful debts, and 
deducting expenses, 
interest accrued on 
deposits and rebate 
on current dis- 
counts, amounted 
to the sum of 

Premium received on 
new stock 


$73,048.50 


$586,635.05 


56,470.00 


—— $643,105.05 
$716,153.55 


This sum has been appropriated as fol- 
lows: 
Dividend No. 
per cent. 
Dividend No. 
per cent. 
Dividend No. 
per cent. 
Dividend No. 
per cent. 


$99,380.35 


99,634.25 


99,964.65 


99,995.45 
$398,974.70 


Transferred to officers’ pension 
fund 

Written off bank premises 

Transferred to rest account from 
premium on new stock 


Carried forward to next year... 


10,000.00 
100,000.00 


56,470.00 
150,708.85 


$716,153.5 
REST ACCOUNT. 


Balance as on Nov. 30, 1906..... $4,443,530.00 
56,470.00 


Amount at credit on Nov. 30, 
MOOS. sigesescakecwotscesoesneass $4,500,000.00 


Premium on new stock 


BANK DIRECTORS 


Their Powers, Duties and Responsibilities 
By John J. Crawford 


The growing disposition to hold directors of 
banks to a strict accountability makes it 
vitally important that every such officer 
should acquaint himself fully with the duties 
and responsibilities of his position. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s book gives this information fully and 
concisely. Price, 50 cents. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
90 William St., New York. 


BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


BOOKS ON BANKING 


THE BANKERS PUBLISH- 

ING CO. has prepared the 
most complete catalogue of 
Books on Banking and Fi- 
nance ever issued. We are 
headquarters for and can fur- 
nish any book on any finan- 
cial subject, no matter where 
or by whom published. Send 
for catalogue. 


BBL Dt lt 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
90 William Street, New York, U.S.A. 


—The Canadian Bank of Commerce makes 
the following statement of the result of the 
business of the bank for the year ending 
Nov. 30, 1907: 

Balance at credit of profit and 
loss account, brought forward 
from last year 

Net profits for the year ending 
Nov. 30, after providing for all 
bad and doubtful debts 


$103,562.43 


,752,349.67 
$1,855,912.10 
Which has been appropriated as follows: 
Dividends Nos. 80, 81, 82 and 83, 

at eight per cent. per annum.. 
Written off bank premises...... 
Transferrd to pension fund (an- 
contribution) 


$800,000.00 
350,000.00 


30,000.00 
675,912.10 


$1,855,912.10 


nual 
3alance carried forward 


NEW VAULT WORK. 


ENJAMIN F. TRIPP, safe and bank 


vault engineer, 46 Cornhill, Boston, 

has the following new vaults’ in 
course of construction from his designs and 
under his superintendence: 

Manchescer National Bank and Manches- 
ter Savings Bank, Manchester, N. H.; First 
National Pank, Greenfield, Mass.; Spring- 
field Safe Deposit & Trust Co., Springfield, 
Mass.; Whitman Savings Bank and Whit- 
man National 3ank, Whitman, Mass.; 
Gardner Savings Bank and First National 
3ank, Gardner, Mass., and First National 
Bank, Houlton, Maine. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING. 


RECENT meeting of the Valley 
A Chapter of the American Institute 

of Banking of Eau Claire and 

Chippewa Falls, Wis., was ad- 
dressed by Secretary George E. Allen. 
Chapter Secretary W. E. Cary,  writ- 
ing to The Bankers Magazine, says: ‘Mr. 
Allen spoke on chapter work and the finan- 
cial situation. It is the first time the chap- 
ter has had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Al- 
len. He made many friends and left us 
better chapter members.”’ 


MILLICAN of the Oakland, Cal., 
chapter, writes: 

“Our chapter has 115 members, 
which we look upon as being very good for 
only five months’ existence.’’ He expects 
that the chapter will have greater 
development from now on. 


Ceti SECRETARY KENNETH A. 


a still 


H. GRANGER, secretary of the 
Chattanooga chapter, writes un- 
der date of January 6th: 


“The Chattanooga Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking was or- 
ganized in May, 1907, with a membership 
of fourteen. This number has steadily in- 
creased, until now it is over sixty-five, 
which is a large percentage of the clerks 
of the six banks of this city. 

“The officers elected for the year are: 
President, F. E. Colville of the Hamilton 
uwwational Bank; vice-president, T. R. Dur- 
ham of the Chattanooga Savings Bank; sec- 
retary, H. H. Granger of the Citizens’ Bank 
& Trust Co.; treasurer, R. G. Brock of the 
Chattanooga Savings Bank. 

“From the start this organization had the 
hearty support of the officers of the banks, 
many of whom take an inactive part in the 
meetings. Mr. F. i, Underwood, assistant 
Cashier of the Hamilton Trust & Savings 
Bank, represented the chapter at the De- 
troit convention last August. 

“Among the most notable papers read be- 
fore the chapter were those by T. R. Pres- 
ton, president of the Hamilton National and 
Hamilton Trust and Savings Bank, on ‘The 
History of American Banking,’ and by Mr. 
W. A. Sadd, president of the Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, on ‘Real Estate Loans.’ 

“Mr. Clay Herrick of Cleveland, Ohio, 
paid the chapter a visit, and made a most 
interesting talk on the workings of the In- 
stitute. 

“A regular course of study of Commercial 
Law has been mapped out, and is now being 
conducted under the direction of Mr. L. M. 
Tuomas, a prominent and able young law- 
yer of Chattanooga. His lecture is followed 
at each weekly meeting by a discussion 


H. 


among the members of such questions as 
may be proposed orally or through the 
‘Question Box.’ 

“It is not the intention of the members to 
neglect the social features pertaining to an 
organization of this character. Having al- 
ready given an informal ‘Smoker,’ they are 
now planning a more elaborate entertain- 
ment for the near future. ‘“ 

‘“‘Withal, the chapter bids fair to sustain, 
by thorough work and rapid progress, the 
reputation of its home: ‘Chattanooga, the 
City of Cash Payments.’ ”’ 


the following statement of the objects 
and methods of the American Institute 
of Banking: 

The American Institute of Banking is 
conducted under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association to promote the 
education of bankers in banking through 
tne organization of chapters and otherwise, 
and to fix and maintain a recognized stand- 
ard of education by means of examinations 
and the issuance of certificates. Chapters 
in cities are usually conducted in alliance 
with schools of finance and law or under 
tu direction of approved instructors. A 
correspondence chapter of the same general 
character and Institute standing as city 
chapters includes in its membership country 
bank officers and employees and home stu- 
dents in cities. Examinations for certifi- 
cates are held at convenient intervals and 
are conducted by correspondence without 
restrictions beyond satisfactory evidence 
that students have answered questions with- 
out personal assistance. Persons eligible to 
examination for certificates are (1) gradu- 
ates of approved schools of finance and law, 
(2) chapter members who have done satis- 
factory work for a period of at least three 
years, and (3) students who have completed 
approved correspondence or reading courses. 
One examination covers the subject of bank- 
ing principles and practice. Another covers 
the subject of commercial law. Certificates 
are issued only to students who have passed 
both such examinations. In the issuance of 
certificates due consideration is given to 
banking experience and personality. 

The government of the Institute is vested 
in a Board of Trustees, consisting of E. D. 
Hulbert, Chicago; J. B. Finley, Pittsburg; 
Gates W. McGarragh, New York; David R. 
Forgan, Chicago; Charles B. Mills, Clinton, 
Iowa; John F. Thompson, New York; Joseph 
Chapman, Jr., Minneapolis; Clay Herrick, 
Cleveland; J. H. Puelicher, Milwaukee; D. 
C. Wills, Pittsburg; F. L. Johnson, St. 
Louis; L. P. Hillyer, Macon, Ga.; N. D. Al- 
ling, New York; B. C. Downey, Indianapolis; 
Joshua Evans, Jr., Washington. The officers 
of the Institute are E. D. Hulbert, presi- 
dent; Charles B. Mills, vice-president; Gates 
W. McGarragh, treasurer; George E. Allen, 
sccretary, 


G ite ‘totiowi ALLEN provides us with 





The Negotiable Instruments Law 


HE adoption of this statute in thirty States has made 

a knowledge of its provisions indispensable to every 

bank officer and bank clerk, and the American 

Bankers’ Association has accordingly recommended, through 

its Committee on Education, a course of study in the statute. 
(See Bankers’ Magazine, November, 1905, p. 703.) 


The best edition of the Act is that prepared by John J. 
Crawford, Esq., of the New York bar, by whom the Act 
was drawn, and who therefore speaks upon the subject with 
authority. This edition contains the full text of the law 
with copious annotations. 


The annotations are not merely a digest and compilation 
of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from 
which the various provisions of the statute were drawn. 
They were all prepared by Mr. Crawford himself, and many 
of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act sub- 
mitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity 
of Laws. They will be found an invaluable aid to an 
intelligent understanding of the statute. 


A specially important feature is that the notes point 
out the changes which have been made in the law. 


The book, which is published by the well-known law 
publishing house of Baker, Voorhis & Co., is printed in 
large clear type on heavy white paper, and neatly bound 
in law canvas. 


The price is $2.50, sent by mail or express, prepaid. 
Where five or more copies are ordered, a special rate will 
be made. 


For sale by 
THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


90 WILLIAM STREET, NEw YORK. 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized since 
our last report. 


Applications to Organize National Banks 
Approved. 
The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comptroller 
of the Currency since last advice. 


American National Bank, Atoka, Okla.; by 
F. E. Adams, et al. 

Estill National Bank, Estill, 
M. Clarke, et al. 

Deer Lodge National Bank, Deer Lodge, 
Mont.; by E, A. Crain, et al. 

National Bank, Luverne, Minn.; by 
B. Burley, et al. 

First Nationak Bank, of Eagle County, Eagle, 
Colo.; by Louis Schwarz, et al. 

Worthington National Bank, Worthingtcn, 
Minn.; by W. M. Evans, et al. 

Cresson Nationai Bank, Cresson, 
F. O. Fiddler, et al. 

Farmers National Bank, Kingsley, Ia.; by 
Mason J. Foft, et al, 

Lucas County National Bank, Chariton, Ia.; 
by J. A. McKlveen, et al. 

First National Bank, Fort Branch, Ind.; by 
Charles Hatch, et al. 

First National Bank, Bourbon, Ind.; by 
James H. Matchett, et al. 

Alfalfa County National Bank, 
Okla.; by H. B. Kliewer, et al. 


First National Bank, Allen, 
T. Gray, et al, 


a. Gs: w& &. 


Fred. 


Tex.; by 


Cherokee, 


Application for Conversion to National Banks 
Approved. 


Peoples Bank, Pensacola, Fla.; into Peoples 
National Bank. 


Okla.; by D.° 


Bank of Nashville, Nashville, Ga.; into First 
National Bank. 

Dallas County Savings Bank, Adel, Ia.; into 
First National Bank, 

Farmers State Bank, Milaca,- Minn., 
First National Bank. 

Merchants & Farmers’ Bank, 
Miss.; into First National Bank. 

Bank of Ainsworth, Ainsworth, Neb.; 
National Bank. 

Linton State Bank, Linton, 
First National Bank. 

Sharon State Bank, Sharon, N. D.; 
First National Bank. 

Kidder Co. State Bank, Steele, N. D.; 
First National Bank. 

Citizens Bank, Vancouver, 
Citizens National Bank. 

Merchants Bank, Watertown, 
Merchants National Bank. 


into 
Pontotoc, 
into 


N. D.; into 


into 
into 


Wash.; into 


Wis.; into 


National Banks Organized. 


$948—First National Bank, Kennewick, 
Wash.; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. R. 
Amon; Vice-Pres., B. F. Knapp; Cashier, 
L. E, Johnson. 


8949—Live Stock National Bank, South 
Omaha, Neb.; capital, $100,000; Pres., C. 
M. Schindel; Cashier, L. M. Lord. 

§950—First National Bank, New Sharon, Ia.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., G. H. Barbour; 
Vice-Pres., G. M. Garner; Cashier, M. 
Bainbridge; Asst. Cashier, E. R. Raffety. 


8951—Merchants National Bank, Salida, 
Colo.; capital, $50,000; Pres., James J. Ifc- 
Kenna; Vice-Pres., I. W. Haight; Cashier, 
D. H. Craig. 








()NE- OPERATION 


METHODS 


ADVANCES in Simplified and Safe-guard- 
ed Bank Bookkeeping should not es- 

cape your investigation. 

THE Elliott-Fisher methods have made 
improvements of importance, and the 

opinions of some of America’s most promi- 

nent Banks are worthy of your interest. 


THE Bank Systems Department will cap- 


ably answer your inquiries. 


For in- 


stance, send for form “Transit 29.” 


ELLIOTT-FISHER CO. 


329 Broadway, - = 


New York 
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8952—First National Bank, Huntsville, Ark.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., E. A. Routh; Vice- 
Pres., W. C. Cluck; Cashier, Sam Nun- 
neley; Asst. Cashier, R. F. Jay; Conversion 
of Madison Co. Bank. 


$953—-First National Bank, Asheboro, N. C.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. S. Lewis; Vice- 
Pres., C. J. Cox; Cashier, Jno. M. Neely. 


8954—-Peoples National Bark, West Alex- 
ander, Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres.y E. M. 
Atkinson; Vice-Pres., R. J. 
Cashier, W. B. Gilmore; Asst. @ashier. 
Lillian Mounts, ' 


8955—Roseburg National Bank, Roseburg, 
Oreg.; capital, $50,000; Pres., J. W. Ham- 
ilton; Vice-Pres’s., N. Rice and J. 
Barker; Cashier, A. C. Marsters. 


8956 Tennyson National Bank, Tennyson, 
Ind.; capital, $25,000; Pres., F. T. Aust; 
Vice-Pres., J. J. Metz; Cashier, E. M. 
Roland. 


8957—First National Bank, Whitestone, N. 
Y.; capital, $50,000; Pres., E. P. Roe; 
Vice-Pres’s., S. G. Beals and Jno. R. 


Townsend: Cashier, Theo. P. Brokaw, Jr. 


National Bank, Connell, 
$25,000; Pres., F. D. 
B. S. Wadsworth: 
Conversion of 


8958—Connell 
Wash.; capital, 
Mottet; Vice-Pres., 
Cashier, M. M. Taylor; 
Franklin Co. Bank. 


8959—First National Bank, Bogalusa, La.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., G. C. Ligon; Vice- 
Pres., Leroy A. Pierce; Cashier, C. L. 
Olivier. 

8960—Grange. National Bank of Susquehanna 
County, New Millford, Pa.; capital, $25.- 
000; Pres., W. H. Tingley; Vice-Pres., J. 
F. Butterfield; Cashier, F. J. Gere. 


§961—First National Bank, Saratoga, Wyo.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., I. C. Miller; Cash- 
ier, Gustave Jensen; Asst. Cashier, W. H. 
Wickham. 


McCleery3 . 


8962—First National Bank, Schaefferstown, 

Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Uriah BB. 
Horst; Vice-Pres’s., M. G. Umberger. J. 
Y. Brubacher, and Harvey Wealand; Cash- 
ier, Alvin Binner. 


8963—-First National Bank, Scottsboro, Ala.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. D. Snodgrass; 
Vice-Fres’s., C. A. Webb, R. H. Bynum 
and D. F. Shelton; Cashier, L. W. Rorex. 


8964--Merchants National Bank, Pottsvilie, 
Pa.; capital, $200.000; Pres., W. E, Har- 
rington; Vice-Pres., Jno. H. Williams; 
Cashier, Marshall, ¥ 


8565— Cresson National Bank, Cresson, 
Tex.; capital, $25,000; Pres., F. O: Bidier; 
Vice-Pres., R. C. Kinder; Cashier,*C. C. 
Fidler. 


8966—Third Natichal Bank, Fitzgerald, Ga.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres.. E. N. Davis; Vice- 
Pres., A. B. Cook; Cashier, C. E. Baker. 
$967—Cortez National Bank, Cortez, Cols.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres:, H. M. Guillet; 
Vice-Pres., E. R. Lamb; Cashier, C. H. 
Rudy; Asst. Cashier, C. L. Coston, 


8968S—Mohnton Natfonal Bank, Mohnton, Pa.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres... Geo. H. Leininger; 
Vice-Pres’s., Chas. M. Yetter and M. Cc. 
Kauffman; Cashier, Wayne F. Griffith. 


8969—Mechanicsburg National Bank, Mechan- 
icsburg, Pa.; capital, $50,000; Pres., M. H. 
Spahr; Vice-Pres., L. G. Forestine. 


§970—First National Bank, Hubbard, Sa.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. R. Long; Vice- 
Pres., W. E. Long; Cashier, H. R. Long; 
Asst. Cashier, W. O. Reed. 


£971—Commercial National Bank, Shenan- 

doah, Ia.; capital, $50,000; Pres... H. I. 
Foskett; Vice-Pres.,° A. W. Murphy; 
Cashier, J. F. Lake; Conversion of Com- 
mercial Savings Bank, 


NEW STATE BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALASKA. 


Katalla—First Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Jno. Schram; Vice-Pres’s., Clark Davis 
and Thos. Lippy; Cashier, W. G. Smith. 


ARKANSAS. 


Fork—Bank of West Fork; capital, 
Pres., J. R. Harris; Vice-Pres., C. 
Cashier, Geo. A. Curtis. 


West 
$4.600; 
Cc. Stockburger; 


GEORGIA. 


Guyton—Citizens Bank; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., G. M. Shearouse; Vice-Pres., H. 
E. Archer; Cashier, J. A. Shearouse. 


Springfield—Exchange Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., C. F. Berry; Vice-Pres., H. Ww. 
McCartney. 


IDAHO. 
Spirit Lake—Bank of Spirit Lake; capital, 
$40,000; Pres., F. A. Blackwell; Vice-Pres., 


F. B. Grinnell; Cashier, A. B. Jacoby; 
Secy., W. F, Hireen. 


ILLINOIS. 


State & Savings 
Pres., J. W. Kan- 


Park—Farmers 
capital, $25,000; 


Grant 
Bank; 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 


ney; Vice-Pres., Chris 


Chas. Rayhorn. 


Wille; Cashier, 
Riverton—Bank of Riverton; Pres., Jas. H. 
Easley; Cashier, F. R. Dickerson, 


Towanda—Towanda State Bank; capitai, 
$25,000; Pres., O, Clark; Vice-Pres., 5. R. 
Hilts; Cashier, F. H, Lonnor. 


INDIANA. 


Brownstone—Citizens State Bank; capital. 
$13,500; Pres., C. M. Allen; Vice-Pres., 
Ezra Whitcomb; Cashier, H. C. Murphy. 


Fulton—Fulton State Bank; capital, $25,00°; 
Pres., O. B. Smith; Vice-Pres., Geo. 
Rentschler; Cashier, Howard BH. Frain. 


Leiters Ford—Leiters Ford Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., B. F. Overmyer; Vice-Pres., 
I. Hill; Cashier, F. E. Rouch. 


Ray—Ray Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Theo. McNaughton; Cashier, E. B. 
Naughton. 


Pres., 
Mc- 


IOWA. 


Cedar Falls—Security Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., Geo. S. Mornin; Vice- 
Pres., D. Bennison; Cashier, F. W. Paul- 
ger; Asst. Cashier, Leo H. Pauiger. 


KANSAS. 


Hugoton—Hugoton State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., J. E, George; Vice-Pres., J. C. 
Gerroud; Cashier, C. E. Woods; Asst. 
Cashier, R. L. Robinson. 


Independence—Independence State Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., C. L. Kimble; Vice- 
Pres.. W. C. Greening; Cashier, M. D. 
Ransdell. 


KENTUCKY. 


Summershade—Bank of Summershade; cap- 
ital, $7,500; Pres., E. B. Pace; Vice-Pres., 
M. W. Wade; Cashier, G. M. Depew; 
Asst. Cashier, J. D. Bowles. 


MICHIGAN. 


Gaines—Citizens Bank; 
Pres., E. B. Jenney; 
Glemm. 


capital, 
Cashier, 


$10,900: 
Frank F. 


MINNESOTA. 


Big Falls—First State Bank (Successor to 
Lumbermens Bank); capital, $10.000; 
Pres., F. P.. Sheldon; Cashier, R. M. Skin- 
ner. 


Hardwick—Farmers State Bank (Successor 
to Hardwick Bank); capital, $10,000; 
Pres., E. E. Taylor; Vice-Pres., H. H. 
Buck; Cashier, D. J. Ross; Asst. Cashier, 
E. L. McFarland. 


New Munich—New 
capital, $12,500; 


Munich State 
Pres., P. A. 


Bank; 
Hilbert; 
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Vice-Pres., Herman 


Terhaar, 


Math Pitzl; Cashier, 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Star—Bank of Star; capital, $10,000; Pres., 
W. J. Rice; Vice-Pres., Philip Didlake; 
Cashier, H. F. Garrett, 


MISSOURI. 


Montrose—Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $10.009; Pres., H. H. Briggs; Vice- 
Pres., B. R. McNamee; Cashier, Frank 
Stoddard; Asst. Cashier, F. R. Linton. 


Southwest City—Peoples Bank; 
$10,000; Pres., A. J. Sanders; 
J. C. Yeargain, Jr.; Cashier, 
Cates. 


capital, 
Vice-Pres., 
Geo. D. 


MONTANA. 


Hardin—Bank of Hardin; Pres., 
nold; Cashier, E, A. Howell. 


J. B. Ar- 


NEW MEXICO. 


Tucumcari—Quay Co. Savings Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., T. W. Herman; Vice-Pres., 
W. J. Hittson; cashier, C. H. Fischer, 
Asst. Cashier, Fred’k Sampson. 
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STATE OF THE UNION 
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and prices. . .. 


The Rand Company 
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NEW YORK. 


New York City—Hungarian American Bank; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., W. H. Bryan; 
Vice-Pres., Eugene Boross; Asst. Cashier, 
Ross A, Curran. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Mount Olive—Citizens Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., J. E. Kelly; Vice-Pres., Jas, M. 
McGee; Cashier, J. E. Morrisette. 


Wadesboro—Southern Savings Bank; cap- 
ital, $125,000; Pres., J. S. Patrick; Cash- 
ier, W. M. Morton. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Rolla—Farmers & Merchants Bank; capital. 
$10,000; Pres., L. Howson; Vice-Pres., C. 
R. Goilfus; Cashier, A. V. Graham; Asst 
Cashier, Jno. D. Stout, 


OHIO. 


Helena—Helena Banking Co.; capital, $12.- 
500; Pres., Jno, C. Fisher; Vice-Pres., C. 
A, Stearns; Cashier, F. F. Aldrich; Asst. 
Cashier, J. W. Walter. 


OKLAHOMA. 


State Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., W. W. Rowland; Vice-Pres., 
J. W. Walton; Cashier, W. C. Kelsay; 
Asst. Cashier, O. B. Mathersaid. 


Pooleville—Bank of Commerce; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., T. J. Hartman; Vice-Pres., 
E. P. Blake; Cashier, W. P. Higgins. 


Quinton—Union & Planters Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., R. H. Williams; Cashier, 
C. H. Carpenter. 


Sayre—Beckham Co. State Bank (Successor 
to Bank of Sayre); capital, $10,000; Pres., 
L, A. Wilson; Vice-Pres., H. A. Russell; 
Cashier, O. M. Marsh. 


Hobart—Home 


OREGON. 


Astoria—Scandinavian American Savings 
Bank;—capital, $50,000; Pres., Gust Holmes; 
Vice-Pres., C. G. Palmberg; Cashier, J. 
M. Anderson; Asst. Cashier, Jno. Nord- 
strom. 


capital, $10,009; 
J. D. Fair- 


Westfall—Jones & Co.; 
Pres., Wm. Jones; Cashier, 
man. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia—Peoples Savings Bank; Pres., 
Geo. H. White; Vice-Pres’s., E. W. Moor 
and J. T. Seth; Cashier, W. J. Trent; 
Asst. Cashier, W. A. Sinclair. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


capital, $10,000; 
. &. 


Blunt—Dakota State Bank; 
Pres., J. F. Gunsalus; Vice-Pres., 
Tarbell; Cashier, W. O, Johnson. 


TENNESSEE. 


McCays—Citizens Bank (Succeeded Polk 
County Bank); capital, $10,000; Pres., J. W. 
William; Vice-Pres., Jas. H. McCay; 
Cashier, B. Crawford; Asst. Cashier, J. 
A. Hedden. 


TEXAS. 


Dallas—Traders Bank & Trust Co.; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., H. D. Ardrey; Vice-Pres., 
J. R. McFarlend; Cashier, J. D. Day. 


Dialville—Dialville State Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., W. B..Cowan; Vice-Pres., C. D. 
Jarratt; Cashier, J. D. Harris. 


Hutto—Farmers & Merchants State Bank; 
capital, $30,000; Pres., J. Ljungren; Vice- 
Pres., Jno. Busch; Cashier, Harry Mau- 
ritz; Asst. Cashier, A. B. Walling. 


Tuxedo—First Bank; Pres., J. W. Mingus; 
Vice-Pres., H. J. Cureton; Cashier, G. E. 
Spurlin. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


Weston—Bank of Weston; Pres., Porter 


Arnold; Cashier, Walter Edwards. 


WISCONSIN. 


Marshfield—Marshfield State Bank; capital, 


$50,000; Pres., Richard Rowe. 
CANADA. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Keremeos—Eastern Townships Bank; Megr., 
J. A. R. Rome, 
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CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ARKANSAS. 


Fort Smith—First National Bank; Sam’l 
McLoud, Pres., in place of G. T. Sparks, 
deceased; J. M. Sparks, Vice-Pres., in 
place of Sam’l McLoud, 


CALIFORNIA. 


Fowler—First National Bank; O. J. Wood- 
ward, Pres., in place of J. D. Hickman; 
P. W. Hastie, Vice-Pres., in place of W. 
A. Patton. 


Long Beach—First National Bank; H. S. Mc- 
Kee, Pres., in place of J. B. Heartwell; C. 
J. Walker and Chas. G. Greene, Vicc- 
Pres’s. 


Madera—First National Bank; F. E. Oster- 
hout, Cashier, tn place of L. Elliott. 


Oakland—Union National Bank; Geo. D. 
Gray, Vice-Pres., in place of J. D. Brown. 


COLORADO. 
Denver—National Bank of Commerce; W. K. 


Marsh, Asst. Cashier, 
Gagg. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Ridgeficld—Ridgefield Savings Bank; Sam’l 
Keeler, Pres.; Geo. L. Rockwell, Vice- 
Pres. 


DELAWARE, 


Frankford—First National Bank; Rob’t Wil- 
gus, Vice-Pres.; C. R. Davis, Cashier. 


GEORGIA. 


National Bank and Bark 
consolidated under former 
$200,000. 


Waycrcess—First 
of Waycross; 
title; capital, 


ILLINOIS. 


Arrowsmith—Arrowsmith Bank; Geo, F. 


Lester, Vice-Pres. 


Freeport—Second National Bank; D. F. 
Graham, Cashier, in place of H. S. Web- 
ster. 


Wilmington—Commercial National Bank; C. 
H. Kahler, Cashier, in place of W. H. 
Odell. 


in place of K. A. 


INDIANA. 


Warsaw—Lake City Bank; Elmer B. Funk, 
Cashier. 


Winslow—Bank of Winslow; 
Cashier. 


E. W. Rust, 


IOWA. 


Des Moines—Iowa National Bank; Homer A. 
Miller, Pres., in place of H. S. Butler; H. 
S. Butler, Vice-Pres., in place of Jno. H. 
Cownie; Simon Casady, Vice-Pres., in place 
a Cc. C. Prouty; C. T. Cole, Jgr., Anet. 
Cashier. 


Marshalltown—First National Bank; J. L. 
Denmead, Vice-Pres., in place of Geo. 
Glick; H. Gerhart, Cashier, in place of T. 
J. Fletcher; no Asst. Cashier, in place of 
H. Gerhart. 


KENTUCKY. 


Harrodsburg—Mercer National Bank; F. P. 
James, Vice-Pres., in place of C. M, Ded- 
man; B. W. Allen, Cashier, in place of F. 
P, James. 


LOUISIANA. 


Morgan City—First National Bank; H. M. 
Colten, Vice-Pres., fn place of A. H. 
Angelloz, 


MAINE. 


Bath—Bath Trust Co.; 
December 9, 


Belfast—Waldo Trust Co.; James H. Howes, 
Pres.; Albert Peirce, Vice-Pres. 


Ellsworth—Burrill National Bank; 
Small, Asst. Cashier. 


Skowhegan—First National Bank; 
Page, Pres., in place of A. H. 
Blin W. Page, Cashier, in place 
P. Page. 


resumed business 


Edw. F. 


Edw. P. 
Weston; 
of Edw. 


MARYLAND. 


Cumberland—Citizens National Bank; Hugh 
A. McMullen, Vice-Pres., in place of J. 
Henry Holzsher, deceased. 


Port Deposit—Cecil National Bank; T. C. 
Bond. Jr., Asst. Cashier. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Bosten—Beacon Trust Co.; C. L. Billman, 
Treas.—National Market Bank; F. G. 
Newhall, Pres., in place of Homer Rogers, 
deceased; Geo. A. Marsh, Cashier, in place 
of F. G. Newhall. 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit—First National Bank; Jno. T. Shaw, 
Pres., in place of D. M. Ferry, deceased; 
Frank G. Smith, Cashier, in place of Jno. 
T. Shaw. 


Menominee—First National Bank; A. Spies, 
Pres.. in place of S. M. Stephenson, de- 
ceased. 


MINNESOTA. 


Biwabik—First National Bank; consolidated 
with State Bank under the former title; E. 
J. Simons, Cashier. 


National Bank; C. M. 
Buck, Pres., in place of F. A. Berry; C. 
H. March, Vice-Pres., in place of W. 
E. Blodgett; S. F. Donaldson, Cashier, in 
place of L. F. Shandorf: J. J. Rachac, 
Asst. Cashier. 


Faribault—Citizens 


ASK YOUR 
STATIONER 
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LINEN 
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of Banks, Trust Companies and 
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Lowry—Bank of Lowry; title changed to 
Lowry State Bank; Toolef Jacobson, Vice- 
Pres., I. M. Engebretson, Cashier. 


Underwood—Bank of Underwood; F. &. 


Salomonsen, Cashier. 


Watkins—Watkins State Bank; M. Becker, 
Pres.; P. Witzman and F. Enderle, Vice- 
Pres’s.; Chas. M. Holm, Cashier; Edwin 
Ehlers, Asst. Cashier. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Greenwood—Delta Bank; W. R. Humphrey, 
Pres.; W. T. Loggins, Cashier. 

Vicksburg—First National Bank; Geo. 
liamson, Asst, Cashier. 


Wil- 


MISSOURI. 


King City—Citizens National Bank; Wm. 
Millan, Vice-Pres., In place of J. W. Lig- 
gett. 

Rolla—Merchants & Farmers Bank; A. §&. 
Long, Pres., deceased. 


Seymour—Bank of Seymour; absorbed Bank 
of Commerce; capital, $20,000. 


St. Louis—State National Bank; J. H. Mc- 
Cluney, Pres., in place of L. F. Jones; no 
Vice-Pres., in place of J. H. McCluney. 


MONTANA. 


Trust Co.; Jno. D. 
place of Jno. D. 


Butte—Daly Bank & 
Ryan, Vice-Pres., in 
Lalor. 

Culbertson—First National Bank; no Vice- 

Pres., in place of H. C. Tweet. 


Sheridan—Sheridan State Bank; R. W. Ros- 
siter, Cashier. 


NEBRASKA. 


Chapman—Chapman State Bank; M._ V. 
Scott, Pres.; F. K. Sprague and E. E. 
Ross, Vice-Pres’s.; D. E. Magnuson, 
Cashier. 

Grand Island—Commercial State Bank; re- 
sumed business, 

Pole—Peoples Bank; W. W. Young, 
Melton, Vice-Pres.; G. G. 

Cashier. 


3ank; David K. 


Lodge 
Pres.; W. G. 
LaSelle, Asst. 

Table Rock—State 
deceased. 


Miller, 


NEW JERSEY. 


& Mechanics National 
Cashier, in place of 


Woodbury—Farmers 
Bank; E. H. Davis, 
J. &. Truitt. 


NEW YORK. 


Downsviile—First National Bank; A. H. 


Griffith, Asst, Cashier, 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 


Highland Falls—Citizens National Bank; J. 
Carr Mount, Cashier, in place of Isaac 
H. Birdsley. 


New York City—American Savings Bank; 
Clarence Goadby, Pres., in place of Edw. 
V. Loew, deceased.—Century Bank; Henry 
Dimse, Vice-Pres.—New York Produce 
Exchange Bank; Jno. R. Wood, Cashier, 
in place of Wm. A. Sherman, resigned.— 
James H. Oliphant & Co.; James H. 
Oliphant, deceased. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Mount Olive—Bank of Mount Olive; J. B. 


Oliver, Vice-Pres. 


Murphy—Bank of Murphy; absorbed Peoples 
Bank under former title; capita!, $36,000; 
A. B. Dickey, Vice-Pres.; F. D. Dickey, 
Asst. Cashier. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Bantry—State Bank and Farmers State 
Bank; consolidated under former title; 
capital, $15,000; James McIntyre, Cashier; 
P, A. Hanson, Asst. Cashier. 


Maddeck—First National Bank; G. A. Hau- 
gen, Cashier, in place of N. H. Story. 


McCumber—State Bank; D. H. Beecher. 
Pres.; N. B. Felton, Vice-Pres.; H. G. 
Anderson, Asst. Cashier. 


OHIO. 


Camden—First National Bank; J. E, Randall, . 


Cashier, in place of Azel Pierce. 


Cincinnati—Citizens National Bank; G. I. 
Griffith, Cashier, in place of O. P. Tucker; 
G. P. Griffith, Pres. also. 


Geneva—First National Bank; 
land, Vice-Pres., in place of A. J. Trunkey; 
W. W. Watkins, Cashier, in place of 3. 
G. Biair. 


A. D. More- 


OKLAHOMA, 


Cashion—First National Bank; D. W. Hogan, 
Vice-Pres., in place of A. L. Houseworth. 


Frederick—City National Bank; resumed 


business December 20. 


Hobart—Farmers & Merchants’ National 
Bank; B. M. Lovelace, Cashier, in place 
of W. C. Kelsay. 


Norman—First National Bank; E. B. John- 
son, Pres., in place of J. A. Hullum; Chas. 
S. Smith, Vice-Pres., in place of E. B 
Johnson. 


Sayre--First National Bank; Guy Ford, 
Cashier, in place of C. E. Gannaway; no 
Asst. Cashier, in place of Guy Ford. 

National Bank; Jno. A. 
place of J. L. Daniel; 

Simp- 


Weatherford—First 
Simpson, Pres., in 
no Vice-Pres, in place of Jno. A. 
son. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Conemaugh—First National Bank of East 
Conemaugh; Jno. H. Cooney, Asst. Cashier. 


Philadelphia—Colonial Trust Co.; H. L. E!- 
kins, Vice-Pres. and Treas.—Franklin Na- 
tional Bank; J. A, Harris, Jr., Vice-Pres. 

Reading—Farmers National Bank; C. K. 
Whitner, Pres., in place of Isaac Eckert; 
no Vice-Pres., in place of C. K. Whit- 
ner, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Fountain Inn—Bank of Fountain Inn; H. M. 
Burgard, Cashier. 


Lexington—Home Bank; Julian E. Kauf- 
mann, Pres.; Sam’l B. George, Vice-Pres. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Redfield—German-American National Bank; 
Wm. Schoniger, Vice-Pres., in place of T. 
S. Everitt. 


TENNESSEE. 
Clarksville—First National Bank; Wesley 


Drane, Pres., in place of B. H. Owen; no 
Cashier in place of Wesley Drane. 
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TEXAS. 


Clyde—First National Bank; J. H. Baxter, 
Pres., in place of B. C. Clemmer; Jno. W. 
Robbins, Asst. Cashier; no Cashier in place 
of Jno. H. Harkins. 


Del Rio—Del Rio National Bank; J. H. Wig- 
gins, Vice-Pres., in place of C. W. Odell. 


Eagle Lake—First National Bank; 
business December 19. 


resumed 


Henderson—First National Bank; no Vice- 


Pres. in place of Tom Arnold. 


Hereford—Western National Bank; no Cash- 
jer in place of F. B. Fuller. 


Lufkin—Angelina National Bank; Fr. FH. 
Tucker, Cashier, in place of H. W. Conger, 


Meridian—First National Bank; 
Muirhead, Asst. Cashier. 


Moore—Moore National Bank; R. S. Nixon, 
Cashier, in place of T. H. Mullin. 


Uvalde—Commercial National Bank; J. G. 
Smyth, Pres., in place of W. W. Collier; 
N. B. Pulliam, Vice-Pres., in place of J. G. 
Smyth. 


Ernest 


VERMONT. 


Newport—National Bank; H. TT. Robbins, 
Cashier, in place of R. J. Wright, de- 
ceased. 


VIRGINIA. 
Alexandria—Citizens National Bank; R. M. 
Green, Cashier, in place of Carroll Pierce. 


Covington—Citizens National Bank; no Pres, 
in place of T. H. Stirling. 


Narrows—First State Bank; 
Cashier, 


F. D. Kelley, 


National 
in place of 


Newport News—Newport News 
Bank; W. R. Lewis, Cashier, 
W. H. Kellogg. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Clarksburg—Merchants National Bank of 
West Virginia; W. H. Lewis, Cashier, in 
place of S. R. Harrison, 


WISCONSIN. 


Oshkosh—Old National Bank; no Vice-Pres. 
in place of W. J. Hay. 

Seymour—First National Bank; 
Freund, Cashier, in place of Thos. 
hill. 


Chas. 
Cog- 


CANADA. 
QUEBEC. 


Montreal—Canadian Bank of Commerce; F. 
H. Mathewson, Megr., deceased. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


ALASKA, 


Fairbanks—Fairbanks Banking Co.; 
pended business December 14. 


sus- 


ARKANSAS. 
Salem—Salem State Bank; in hands of re- 
ceiver, 


CALIFORNIA. 


Calistoga—Bank of Calistoga; reported 


closed December 24. 


COLORADO. 


Durango—Colorado State Bank; _ reported 
closed.—Smelter City State Bank; reported 
closed. 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanta—Neal Bank, reported closed. 


ILLINOIS. 


Grant Park—Grant Park National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation, November 20. 


Advertisers in THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE are assured of 


a bona fide circulation among Banks, Bankers, Capital- 


ists and others in this and foreign countries, 


at least 


double that of any other monthly banking publication. 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 


INDIANA. 


Ambia—Citizens Bank; reported closed, 


December 18. 


Fowler—Bank of Fowler; reported closed, 


December 18, 


Goodland—Goocdland Bank; reported closed, 


December 18. 


Indianapolis—Richcreek Bank; placed in 
charge of Harry J. Milligan, receiver. 


Middlebury—Farmers Bank; closed November 
30. 


IOWA. 


Corwith—First State Bank; reported closed 


Princeton—Princeton Savings Bank; re- 


ported closed. 
MICHIGAN. 


Chelsea—Chelsea Savings Bank; reported 


closed, 
Jasper—Bank of Jasper; closed, December 11. 


Stockbridge—Commercial Bank; suspended 


business. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Corinth—Tishomingo Savings Bank; sus- 


pended business, 


Mendenhall—Mendenhall Bank; reported 


closed, December 21. 


MISSOURI. 


Argentine—State Bank; reperted _ closed, 


December 5, 


Kansas City—National Bank of Commerce; 
reported closed. December 5.—Stockyards 
Bank of Commerce; reported closed, De- 
cember 5, 


OHIO. 


Cleveland—Glenville Banking Co.; suspended 
business, December 19. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Miami—Bank of Miami; reported closed. 





Bank Directors 


Their Powers, Duties, and _ Liabilities 


By JOHN J. CRAWFORD 


Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act; Editor 
Legal Inquiry Department, Bankers’ Magazine 


The growing disposition to hold directors of banks to a strict ac- 
countability makes it vitally important that every such officer should 
acquaint himself fully with the duties and responsibilities of his posi- 


tion. 


Mr. Crawford’s book gives this information fully and concisely 
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Price, 


50 Cents 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


A Graded 
Banking Svstem 


By THEODORE CILMAN 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Pittsburg—Whitney Stephenson & Co.; re- 
ported closed. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Charleston—Hibernia 'Trust & Savings Bank; 
in charge of receiver, 


TENNESSEE. 


Memphis—Memphis Savings Bank; in charge 
of E. L. McHenry, receiver. 








Explains the formation of a graded 
banking system by the incorporation 
of clearing-houses under a Federal 
law, with power to issue a clearing- 
house currency, secured by a pledge 
of bank assets. 

Especially interesting and timely 
in view of the consideration now be- 
ing given to the currency question. 


PRICE $1.00 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


90 William St., New York 






TEXAS. 







Clarendon—Citizens Bank; reported closed. 






Merkel—Merkel National Bank; in voluntary 
liquidation, November 26. 






UTAH. 








Green River—Green River State Bank; re- 
ported closed. 












VIRGINIA. 








Big Stone Gap—lInterstate Finance & Trust 
Co.; reported closed. 





MoNEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


Oct. 1, 1907. Nov. 1,1907. Dec. 1, 1907. Jan. 1,1908. 





Gold coin and bullion...... pbetenarsdsmedan $921,013,121 $915,283,759 $921,136,767 $935, 957,320 











Silver dollars....... LOL REE 483,493,364 479,427,023 477,270,433 476,937,654 
Subsidiary silver............ pemademunn: Ginemades 7,812,842 | 6,661,373 3,221,583 4,650,135 
NI. ccc cccscdéanccnenseenanen 3,555,391 3,426,863 1,9%8,059 1,405,594 
PE HII I bh cinccniccccntvassvcecwesas 19,711,565 14,856,600 7,323,079 11,096,231 
bee sista nae sani anvoumiuaationas -| $1,485,586,288 | $1,419,655,618 | $1,410,949,871 | $1,450,046,834 
Certiticates and ‘Treasury notes, 1890,| | 
I séncdasccetccce inated cannnhinedaia 1,106,752,208 1,147,247,403 1,150, 126,396 1,179,812,752 
Net cash in Treasury..... ssinmaneaincaowaae $328,834.075 $272,408,215 $260,823,475 $270,234 ,082 





SuPPLY OF MoNEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Oct. 1, 1907. Nov. 1, 1907. | Dee. 1, 1907. Jan. 1, 1908. 


Gold coin and bullion ..............0006 eesee+ $1,482,969,710 | $1,489,742,845 | $1,561,714,719 | $1,604,530,493 














jC ldonidne bn adcanbceede si nemecdiesie 568,251,530 | 568,249,982 | 568,249,982 | 568,249,982 
Subsidiary silver......... itadaedimnnaimnis 132,799,079 134,122,602 | 136,201,145 139,630,994 
ME I IRs oa accccccescesevesccenes 346,681,016 346,681,016 346,681,016 346,681,016 
eae 603,987,114 609,980,466 656,218,196 690,130,895 

sk ccctincnccsecconsseesenas iomea cise $3, 134,688,449 | $3,148,776,911 | $3,269,065,058 | $3,349,223,380 


Monry IN THE UNITED STATES Suppty or Money 1n THE UNITED 
Treasury.—The total cash in the Srarrs.—The total stock of money in 
Treasury increased $39,000,000 andthe the country increased $80,000,000, of 
certificates outstanding $29,000,000, which $43,000,000 was in gold, $34,- 
making an increase of $10,000,000 in 000,000 in national bank notes, and 
the net cash. $3,000,000 in subsidiary silver. 


